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Specialists in Steelwork 










SU EE PRIN I 


AG thé knife grinder puts.a keen edge-on the local 
cutlery, Wards are applying keen minds to the 
building of a new factory. Every kind of steel- 
bs framed building is the concern of the structural “~~ em SGlDR 8 SPV OH Ct 
| steelwork department of Thos. W. Ward Ltd, 
7 | Their contracts include factory buildings, schools, 
: | shops, and hospitals. In a somewhat different field, Wards 
a | 7 4 supply and install steelwork for chemical plant, crane gantries ~ every purpose, in fact, where | 
18 steel is used for construction. They work from eustomers’ own designs, or start a project from 
i a | the drawing board stage. Structural steelwork is just one activity of the Ward Group 


of Companies ; their products and services cover every branch of industry. 
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Head Office: ALBION WORKS - SHEFFIELD London Ofice: BRETTENHAM HOUSE - LANCASTER PLACE - STRAND W.C.2 
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The 

nine lives 
of 

Major Guy 
Peverille- 


Peake © 


UY PEVERILLE-PEAKE is not a man to 
make the headlines in the great national 
dailies; but it’s surprising how frequently you come across 
his name in the local weekly and in certain professional 
quarterlies. Leading nine lives has much to do with this, 
for Peverille-Peake is a man to be reckoned with—locally. 
He runs a market garden on his seven acres out Taunton 
way, so he’s employer to a few souls in the village. He’s 
Chairman of the Parish Council and a Church-Warden. He 
is active in local T.A. circles, canvasses diligently for his 
party at election times, holds a trusteeship for the Village 
Hall (he’s a stock character in the productions of the 
Amateur Dramatic Society) and—perhaps this is a little 
surprising—he’s an acknowledged authority in the county 
on Saxon Somerset. 
Peverille-Peake, nine lives and all, is not an unusual 
phenomenon. There are thousands like him who individually 
and collectively exert a tremendous influence on others. As 


local leaders they are listened to with deference. Their _ 


tastes, decisions, prejudices and enthusiasms affect what 
others do and think. 

It is the Peverille-Peakes of this world who form the back- 
bone of the readership of THE LISTENER—the national 
weekly with unique influence among well informed people 
of divers interests. 

THE LISTENER Offers unrivalled coverage of topics of 
national and international importance—-politics, govern- 
ment, religion, science and the arts—by the most eminent 
and distinguished authorities. What THE LISTENER says to- 
day is part of the thinking of the Peverille-Peakes tomorrow 
and of their local audiences the day after. 


i9f 





Advertisers who wish to appeal directly and economically 
to a selective market of better-off people of influence and 
discrimination will find no better medium than the advert- 
isement columns of THE LISTENER. No other publication can 
present a more forceful or persuasive appeal to this particu- 
lar group of people. Products advertised in THE LISTENER 
enjoy immeasurable advantages in terms of prestige and 
goodwill—presented, as they are, in close association with 
unique and authoritative editorial matter. 

Average Weekly Net Sales (ABC) Jan. - Dec. 1954, 137,826 





Carries influence with influential people 


4 BBC PUBLICATION. ALL ENQUIRIES TO: TOM HENN, HEAD OF ADVERTISEMENT DEPT., BBC PUBLICATIONS, 35 MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, LONDON, w.t 
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.-. you're wasting an awful lot of manpower down theré, you know.” 
“I am? How?” 


“Well —all those men pushing trolleys, when one man with an electric truck 
could do the job by himself!” 


“* Maybe he could, but what about the continual battery replacement? 
We’re not made of money, you know!” 

“Batteries last a good deal longer than you seem to think—~years longer, 
providing they’re good.” 

“* How good?” 

“As good. as an OLDHAM. The OLDHAM people have got the know-how about 
battery-making—their traction batteries are the best you can buy.” 

“Um . . . OLDHAM you say? —I’ll remember that.” 
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TRACTION BATTERIES 


OLDHAM & SON LTD., DENTON, MANCHESTER. ESTABLISHED 1865 


1955 
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WEW BarILWwars 


to become a thing of the past: 
the age of the all-electric railway 
has already begun! That is the major 
decision in the British Transport Com- 
mission’s £1,200 million 15-year develop- 
ment plan for British Railways. And in 
this plan G.E.C. is playing a premier 
part. ‘ 
It was 24 years ago that G.E.C. equip- 
ped the first electric passenger trains in 
‘reat Britain to operate on a 1500 volt 
overhead system which later was recom- 
mended as the future standard. Already 
G.E.C. has been given a contract to 
‘nanufacture the traction equipment for 
cleetrie trains operating from the 1500 
v olt overhead system on the new 
(-helmsford and Southend extensions. 
That this great Company was chosen 


'T HE STEAM LOCOMOTIVE is doomed 


to effect that first contract was no gift 
of fickle fortune. Nor is it by chance 
that it is now so closely integrated with 
the vast financial scheme that will soon 
accelerate the travelling of a whole 
nation. 

Only a company so large and experi- 
enced has that overall understanding of 
the problems involved in such an under- 
taking. The General Electric Company 
Limited has garnered this understand- 
ing from experience in schemes the 
world over. Experience in so many 
things — e.g. the generating stations to 
create the motive power; the sub- 
stations to feed the power to the trains; 
remote controls to make the system 
safer and simpler; the overhead lines 
from which the trains collect the power; 
complete signalling equipment; and 
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EE.C AND THE CHANGING WORLD a. 


motors and controls on the trains them- 
selves. Long experience, too, in the 
manufacture and installation of under- 
ground cables, public address systems, 
kitchen car equipment, heating and 
lighting for the comfort of passengers, 
and the illumination and _ telephone 
systems in marshalling yards and stations. 

With all this experience and a staff 
great in talent, the G.E.C. is ready NOW 
to play a major part in building the 
100 m.p.h. railways of tomorrow. 





THE LARGEST 
BRITISH ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING 
ORGANISATION 


The General Electric Co. Ltd, Magnet House, Kingwwoy,W’.C.2 
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Pipe bending 


..» for heating metals 


Gas-fired furnaces are used in most heat treatment pro- 
cesses. Whether at 20 deg. C. or 2,000 deg. C—or any 
particular temperature in between — the flexible gas 
flame can be controlled to give you precisely that. 
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4 bedhead grilling 
. . - for cooking 


Free from smoke, soot, dust, ash and dirt, gas ensures 
the highest possible standards of hygiene in the 
preparation of every kind of foodstuff. It also gives 
full value per therm. 


Consult your area gas board 


The Gas Industry makes the best use of the Nation’s coal 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL: 


GCG-D39 
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Make sure your 
advertisements 
work — 


make sure they’re 
READ 


ADVERTISEMENTS WORK VERY WELL INDEED IN 
THE READER’S DIGEST 

—a magazine strictly for reading, which has achieved a 

million sale. This means several million readers—responsive 

and intelligent people, men and women well worth selling to. 















ARE YOU CRAMPED FOR SPACE? 


_—. 


Get more out 
of your floor 
area — use 
FILESTORE 
tie he equipment 
for ou 

«39% your current 
and dead files. 





Filestore Cabinets 


Better visibility 

Better accessibility 
Economy in initial cost 
Economy of space 


Ingenious classification and 
signalling system 


@ Adaptable for use anywhere 


- ? 





WALSALL ROAD 
PERRY BARR 
. BIRMINGHAM 


Send for full details TODAY! 





Quality Furniture has 


BRITISH 
LEATHER 


UPHOLSTERY 


For long life and comfort there’s nothing like leather. 


“YOUR FURNITURE AND YOUR COMFORT” is the title of a booklet which tells more of 
the colourful leathers which are now available for the upholstety of modern and 
traditional furniture for the home, the boardroom, the office, clubs and hotels, 
Write to: The Dressed Hide Leather Publicity Committee, 

Leather Trade House, Barter Street, London, W.C.1. 


Do you know modern 
OIL-FIRED heating ? 


The “HOME-FIRE” with its thermostatically controlled 
heat and absence of dirt is an essential luxury ia the modern 
residence. : 
Why not convert your small independent boiler to oi! firing 
and banish for ever the drudgery of carrying fuel buckets and 
clearing ashes? The “ HOME-FIRE ” 
offers the cheapest form of clean, 
labour-free héat for hot water and 
central heating. 

Send now for full details and 
name of nearest dealer. 


<> 
ee 99 
Ne Way, WOME-FIRE 
OIL BURNER on 
Installed ingyour small independent 
boiler with 150 gal. storage tank fA]. 
from under £100 complete. 






NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD. . 
7 ‘(Box 302) DROITWICH. 
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NO COUNTRY “TOO FAR. .ssas 


WHEREVER THE DRILL GOES... 
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Jjittesssseueen SCHLUMBERGER GOES / 
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Table Mountain 


fresi. image of the “ summit ” came to enliven their drawing 

boards, have conventionalised it as a spiky peak, with room only 
for one smail table on top. This perhaps reflects the common tendency 
to look upon next week’s Geneva meeting as a point from which the 
nations must either mount heavenwards on a happy-ever-after rainbow 
or descend into a new slough of despond. Those who remain sceptical 
about the rainbow’s weight-carrying properties are accused, not only by 
Pravda and:by neutrals wishful for peace, but also by co-optimists in 
the West, of seeking the failure of the conference. But these critics are 
barking up the wrong mountain. The “summit” is not that shape at 
all. The idea of a choice between stepping blithely into the blue and 
tumbling downhill is dangerously false. And to reveal the “ summit ” 
for what it is is a very different thing from dubbing it a disaster. 

The fact that four heads of government and their foreign ministers 
are.getting together round a table on Monday is less important than the 
circumstances in which they are meeting. There is real hope in those 
circumstances. The position of equality which the West so long sought 
as an essential basis for negotiation has been achieved in more than one 
respect. For the first time in a decade, western representatives can 
sit down without the nagging knowledge that time is wholly on the 
Soviet side. The- ratification of the Paris agreements, under which 
Western Germany is to contribute to western defence, means that the 
Russians no longer have an overwhelming motive for stalling on terms 
that they know to be unacceptable. True, the Soviet and satellite 
armies, including the East German forces, still tilt the military scales 
in Eutope, and the West German army is still a thing of the future, a 
thing which the Russians still hope to block. But even the bluff Mr 
Khrushchev. cannot. disguise the strain now imposed on the whole 
cumbrous Soviet system by the ever more costly burden of arms, by 
China’s demands for aid and by the Russian people’s own newly 
articulate desire for a less bleak life. The Russians’ “tough” postwar 
policy, which forced the West to make painful choices between guns 
and butter five or six years ago, has rebounded on their own heads, 
presenting similar but more painful dilemmas. 

Moscow is by no means in retreat. The Soviet rulers still hope to 
break up the free alliance that Stalin created, by judiciously blending 
friendly approaches to individual nations and general bonhomie with 
dark hints of alternative doom. But the very pace of their diplomatic 
activity reveals that they can no longer sit back impassively at the 
conference table and wait for concessions to emerge from western 
anxiety and public impatience. At last, it seems, they need a settlement 
at least as much as the West does. And therein lies a basis for fair 
negotiation. 

In this new phase, much progress can indeed be made towards a true 
peace. But it will not be made unless there is a shedding of illusions 
about quick results at the “ summit.” In the months and years ahead 


2 cartoonists, who have been the happiest of men since the 
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the essential western policy of patience, unity ,and 
vigilance may well yield results at increasing speed— 
but only on the condition that it is not abandoned. The 
danger is that the governments of the West may shy at 
shadows, altering course in the belief that public 
opinion is frantic for quick results. To do so might 
placate a few self-styled exponents of opinion, but it 
would betray the public at large, which has far more 
confidence in the western governments than in, their 
critics. 

Many conference tables lie ahead, many snags as 


ATA 


By Hard M 


R BUTLER’S system of economic management 

is entering a period of trial. It is therefore im- 
portant that Mr Butler himself should not enter a 
period of error. The nature of the trial can only be 
studied in a mass of figures, but its essence is fairly 
simple. In April of this year the Chancellor launched 
a bold economic experiment: he reduced taxation at 
a time of inflationary pressure, and decided to rely upon 
Bank rate as his sole weapon of control over internal 


. spending. Everything that he wants to do—every step 


towards greater economic freedom at home and abroad 
—will depend upon this control being successful. It 
is far-too early to say that it will not be successful; the 
most important phase of the policy—the phase in which 
it should start to cut back spending through the medium 
of a credit squeeze—is only just beginning. But, on 
the face of the figures, the burden that monetary policy 
will have to bear in the next few months looks both 
stern and daunting. 

The difficulty does not lie on the side of supply, for 
production has been much less severely impeded by the 
recent bout of strikes than even the most optimistic 
forecasters had expected. In the first half of this year 
the increase in industrial production was of the same 
order as its imcrease in 1954, when more than 
£600 million was added to the real national income, 
Unfortunately, however, while production has kept up 
remarkably well, demand has kept up too; even if 
available supplies rise by a full £600 million this year, 
consumption and fixed investment look like rising 
sufficiently to absorb them. In the first quarter of this 
year, real consumption was running at an annual rate 
some {400 million higher than in the first quarter of 
1954; the increase in fixed investment seems to have 
been even more startling, for orders for new machine 


tools and the area of new factories started in the early - 


months of this year were both two-thirds higher than 
in the equivalent period of 1954. In the last few 
months the increase in interest rates and the controls 
on hire purchase may have done something to curb 
these demands ; but the curb is unlikely to be very 
imposing so long as the stock exchange continues to 
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yet hidden to the eye, and many moments of doubt. 
The real significance of the “ summit ” is that the slope 
is no longer against the free nations. As they reach this 
crest, they will see, if their eyes are clear, that they need 
not choose between clutching at rainbows and plunging 
again to the depths. Before them lies a level tableland. 
If they press on boldly across it, they will find the going 
easier than it was on the way up. But this comparative 
ease should not lull them into loitering purposelessly 
near the point they have now reached ; for that is the 
only point where they risk slipping back down the slope. 


oney Alone 


boom and new industrial issues there look so enticing. 

If demand is to be kept within the limits set by 
available supplies, therefore, there will almost certainly 
have to be a cut in one of the principal fields where a 
high Bank rate is supposed to operate: namely in pur- 
chases of imported materials for stock. Unfortunately, 
there are several reasons why it is going to be extra- 
ordinarily difficult to keep down the bill for imported 
materials this year. In the first place, imports in 1954 
rose by only 2 per cent while industrial production 
rose by 64 per cent, which suggests that some backlog 
of purchases has to be made good. Secondly, America 
has been recovering from its minor recession of 1954, 
and this should normally be expected to turn import 
prices and the terms of trade sharply against Britain. 
The terms of trade are now better than they were 
before Bank rate was raised in February (they are 
2 per cent worse than the 1954 average, instead of 4 
per cent worse); but the gap must be expected to widen 
if the recovery of American demand continues to gather 
pace. Finally, the recent dock and railway strikes may 
have an unfortunate effect upon British stock-holding 
habits. Some factories clearly had to run their stocks 
of raw materials down near to vanishing point during 
these strikes; and, with the possibility of a renewal of 
trouble at the docks later in the year, many industries 
are no doubt inclined to start scrambling for new 
supplies now. 

All this adds up to a very heavy burden for monetary 
policy to bear. It is not necessarily an impossible 
burden. The threat of an autumn Crisis, of the sort 
that was so drearily familiar between 1945 and 1951, 
is shadowy as yet—so shadowy that it is far too early to 
start pleading that the Government should do some- 
thing new to exorcise it now. But it is not too early to 
be quite specific about the things that the Government 
should not do, even if the waters roughen. There is 
room for doubt about the trial ; but for none about the 
errors. 

There are three “ remedies” that the Government 
should not adopt, however much the situation deterior- 
ates. The first and principal mistake would be to try 
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to re-impose physical controls on imports of basic raw 
materials, It is usual to say that a refusal to re-impose 
general import controls should be a matter of principle, 
and it would certainly be hideously difficult in practice ; 
but, after the country’s experience during the dock and 
rail strikes, this should be a matter of hard economic 
sense as well. For the most heartening feature of the 
past few months is that the Chancellor’s assumption 
of a § or 6 per cent increase in production in 1955 
has so far been justified by events; and the Government 
must know that under a controlled economy a seven- 
week dock strike and a three-week railway strike would 
quite certainly have shot that assumption to ribbons. 

This proved staying power of production in a free 
economy is so much the most important lesson of the 
last nine months that there need be no apology for 
constantly drawing attention to it. Under controls, the 
amount of raw materials and other resources that each 
factory was allowed to hold was the amount that some 
planner thought it could use—which meant in practice 
that each had a quota based on the amount that it had 
used before. The result was that industries that were in- 
creasing production most rapidly were always knocking 
against the limit of the resources allowed to them ; and 
whenever there was a temporary hold-up of supplies— 
a lightning strike or a snap of cold weather—production 
in these industries immediately slowed down. The 
great and glad lesson of the dock and railway strikes 
of 1954 and 1955 is that a free economy can solve 
this problem. With stocks no higher in relation to 
total national output than they were in some of the 
earlier postwar years, the distribution of resources 
under the whip of monetary discipline has been efficient 
enough to allow production to go on increasing even 
while the docks and railways have been partially 
throttled. It should now be a principle of bi-partisan 
economics that Britain is too vulnerable ever to be able 
to afford to maintain a controlled system of basic 
imports and to have prosperity, too. 


* 


The second thing that the Government must not do 
if monetary policy fails to keep the balance-of-payments 
in check is to try to “strengthen ” orthodox monetary 
restraints by unorthodox ones. The arguments that 
have so far been put forward in favour of “ direct con- 
trols” on bank advances—that is to say, for new 
Government orders or requests that banks should dis- 
criminate in lending to their customers—are thoroughly 
unrespectable. The original argument was that “ direct 
controls” on advances might work more expeditiously 
and smoothly than Bank rate ; as direct controls were 
tried in profusion up to and after 1951, without ever 
having any noticeably beneficial effect, this argument 
lacked any historical justification. Since the high Bank 
rate began to have its effect upon bank liquidity, how- 
ever, the argument for direct controls has been stood on 
its muddled head. There are some among the bankers 
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themselves who even now seem to hanker after direct 
controls, at least in the form of new “ Chancellor’s 
requests,” because they would then be able to tell their 
customers that they were refusing to extend advances 
on grounds of public policy ; they apparently believe 
that this would be better public relations than laying 
bare the real reason, which is that they cannot lend 
any more money because they have not got it. Me 
Butler’s diplomatic rebuttal of Labour MPs’ pressure 
for a policy of this kind in the House this week was a 
welcome sign that he, at any rate, has learned some of 
the facts of economic life since his own action in the 
crisis of 1951. 


The third trap that the Government will need to 
avoid during the next few months may seem to sit a 
little oddly beside the other two. Many of the people 
who are prophesying that monetary policy will not 
work are prophesying in the same breath that it will 
work too well ; they are saying that business spending 
will be cut back so harshly by the credit squeeze that 
neither business men nor politicians will be able to 
tolerate it. The Government must have its answer 
ready to this complaint. The objective of policy now 
must be to cut back demand so far as, although not 
necessarily much further than, is needed to keep 
Britain’s external payments in balance. Nobody knows 
at this juncture whether the cut-back will have to be 
painful; that will depend upon how feverish the 
economy is and not upon the nature of the cure that is 
attempted. But nothing would be sillier than to launch 
upon this bold experiment of trying to cure economic 
overstrain by monetary policy alone, and then to hold 
back because the overstrain proves to be very big and 
the cure to be very effective. 


* 


If the economic conjuncture of Britain is viewed in 
this light, it is not really very alarming. The situation 
can be summed up in a single paragraph. Mr Butler 
is attempting to keep spending in check by monetary 
policy alone. He happens to have chosen a year when 
the test. set to this policy will be particularly severe. 
If the test is successful, then Mr Butler should be able 
to continue in this Parliament the happy series of tax 
reductions that he was able to start in the last one ; if 
the trial goes wrong, then the sentence that will have to 
be passed on the British economy is a sentence of bigger 
budget surpluses—which almost inevitably means of 
higher taxes—in years of boom. The sentence that 
should not be passed, whether matters go well or ill, is 
one of reversion to controls ; for, if the last few months 
have shown anything at all, it is that controls could not 
make things better at once, and that they would cer- 
tainly make things worse later on. Provided the Gov- 
ernment remembers this, Britain should be able to face 
its anxious short-term problem with a fair degree of 
long-term confidence, 
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Glimpse of a French Commonwealth ? 


B Y the thundering majority of 538 votes to 44, the 
French Assembly last week agreed to home rule 
for Tunisia. Lions and lambs, reds and blues, Com- 
munists and Gaullists incontinently jostled on their way 
into a single lobby—a sight the more astonishing 
because it is only five months since the same voters, by 
a majority of 319 votes to 273, threw out M. Mendés- 
France’s government for pursuing the very policy that 
they now endorse. What has happened to change their 
view ? 

First, a change of helmsman, Tribute should never 
be denied to M. Mendés-France, for it was his imagina- 
tive gesture, made by flying to Tunis on the very 
morrow of defeat in Indo-China, that kept alive North 
African confidence in France’s capacity to show more 
understanding than in Indo-China of the need for 
meeting the ambitions of the Asians and Africans it has 
educated. Unfortunately, this gift of his was more than 
offset by his seeming disdain for the drawbacks of mak- 
ing personal enemies ; without M. Faure’s smoother 
parliamentary technique, and without the anxiety of the 
right wing to keep him in power, there might have been 
no crowning of a policy that both men have long had 
in common. 

But two other factors contributed to the landslide. 
One was the steady flow of bad news from Algeria, now 
borne home by a multi-party report, prepared by five 
deputies on behalf of the Ministry of National Defence, 
the gist of which is that rebellion there is too nation- 
wide and too deep-rooted in unsatisfied grievances to 
be curable merely by repression. The other was the 
shock administered to home opinion by the murder in 
Morecco, by Frenchmen, of a leading liberal advocate 
of change, M. Lemaigre Dubreuil, and the consequent 
proof beyond doubt that a minority of French diehards 
in Africa is capable of disgracing France’s name for 
liberalism and for a capacity to move with the times. 


® 


Tunisia is not a member of the French Union; - 


though intended by Paris to be so, it never joined the 
club consisting of “‘ France at home and overseas” that 
was evolved in 1946 and defined in the postwar French 
constitution, Together with Ho Chi Minh and the 
ex-Sultan of Morocco, it disliked from the outset the 
whole notion of a “ présence francaise” dominating a 
string of poor relations, and so held aloof from the pro- 
ject. But though it remained outside the formal frame- 
work, it maintained a desire (far stronger than that of 
some of the people inside it) to preserve a utilitarian link 
with France. By African standards, Tunisia’s present 
leaders are mature in outlook ; they have seen the snags 
of the fragmentation that insisally goes with immature 
nationalism. Perhaps the most immediately important 


aspect of the new relationship now being forged is that 
it preserves the ‘Afro-European link outside the Union, 
and on a basis that may well be more durable, if less 
shapely, than one evolved solely by Frenchmen. It may 
be, therefore, that though the Tunisians never joined 
the-club, they will turn out to be chief agents in getting 
its rules altered. 


* 


For revision of those rules is in the air. Though so 
praiseworthy on paper, they have not worked well in 
practice ; they have proved particularly meaningless in 
Indo-China. Their shortcomings have become so 
apparent that in May, the Assembly of the Union— 
that is, its Franco-Afro-Asian parliament—prescribed 
revision of the section of the French Constitution in 
which they are laid down. Simultaneously, a spreading 
volume of public discussion has laid bare their weak- 
nesses, These, which were briefly outlined in The 
Economist of December 5, 1954, are analysed in con- 
siderable detail in a number of recent French periodi- 
cals.* No doubt these reflective publications also 
helped to influence the vote last week and to produce the 
parliamentary admission—implicit in it—that other 
patterns of association than that devised in 1946 are 
admissible and may even be desirable. 

Naturally there are snags to altering any existing 
political pattern, and as soon as they arise, the conserva- 
tive and the timorous advance them as proof that the 
wrong step was taken and that the status quo ante 
would have been less dangerous than any attempt at 
reform. Before casting his vote for change in Tunisia 
last week, more than one deputy audibly prepared for a 
future wringing of hands by mentioning that on no 
account could a move in the same direction be made in 
Algeria. 

With some reason, all Frenchmen regard the very 
notion of change in Algeria as much more unthinkable 
than change elsewhere in Africa. For instance, exten- 
sion of the new Tunisian pattern of home rule to 
Morocco, though difficult enough to bring about quickly 
on account of that territory’s greater immaturity, does 
not strike French minds as impossible ; for Morocco is, 
like Tunisia, a protectorate and it is reckoned “ logical ” 
to keep two protectorates in step, even if one behind the 
other. . But in French eyes Algeria has always been 
> different ” because it is “ part of France.” Hitherto, 
therefore, its Frenchness has been sacrosanct, and sanc- 
tified by the presence of nearly a million inhabitants of 
European birth. But today this outlook meets a cross 
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current of conflicting opinion ; more and more Algerian 
Moslems are beginning to sense their African-ness, and 
therefore to equate their plight and fortunes with those 
of their African neighbours. Algeria, then, may well be 
the touchstone of France’s future relationship with 
Africa. . 


* 


Yet it is an awkward one, for it is the point of major 
clash between the two conflicting principles that the 
present French Union has tried and failed to reconcile 
—that is, between the target of total political assimila- 
tion with France, and the target of organising a high 
degree of local African autonomy. Seven years of effort 
to practise both these courses at once have led to 
results unforeseen at first, and awkward now. On the 
one hand, they have led Frenchmen to realise that if 
some eight million indigent Algerians (let alone all 
other indigent French Africans) are to be totally 
assimilated as Frenchmen, metropolitan France will 
first be ruined in the costly process of- providing them 
with the welfare and other services it offers the home 
taxpayer, and later be swamped, even in decisions 
affecting the home country, by an electorate of non- 
European voters that is breeding far faster than are 
those of metropolitan France.’ 

On the other hand, France’s attempts to promote 
autonomy have caused much unfavourable comment in 
Moslem Algerian circles—comment which the rapidly 
rising volume of French education seems to increase 
rather than allay. The system which provides Algeria 
with its own elected assembly as well as with deputies 
to the French parliament also endows it with a system 
of first and second class voters. Why, the Moslems 
ask, should they wish to be French if most of them are 
rated only second class Frenchmen ? Why should they 
lie down under electoral practices that weight the scales 
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in favour of the French landlord class ? Why should 
they be fobbed off with palliatives such as a reduction in 
the price of semolina, when their real need is for reforms 
—political as well as economic—that were promised 
them when they got their Statute in 1947 and that are 
attainable: only if they can expect genuine changes such 
as land reform and an end to a stacked Assembly ? 
The rebellion which a minute faction of them started 
in November, 1954, has proved impossible to quell, not 
because of rebel numbers, but because of the sympathy 
evinced for the rebel cause by whole sections of a popu- 
lation that has begun to despair. 


* 


Temporarily, Tunisia is the only bright spot on the 
North African horizon. Admittedly its change of 
status has not altered the magnitude of its problems, 
but it has shifted them on to African shoulders, and 
so given the fillip to African spirits that is a major step 
towards evolving workable remedies. Can the same 
quickening of morale be attained next door, or must 
Algeria and Morocco slump beneath the weight of the 
old argument that “order must be restored” before 
anything can be done ? Morocco has a new resident 
general, and has given him a welcome in the hope that 
he brings new proposals. The affairs of Algeria are 
due to be debated in the Assembly before the end of 
July. Either then or at some imminent date, proof of 
drastic intention to amend both its economic plight and 
its political status are required, for nothing else will 
rally its flagging enthusiasm for France. Perhaps some 
deputy or party is hatching a new and imaginative pro- 
position for its future ; if not, the only constructive 
plan for quickening its spirits is the notion of associa- 
tion through federation, which is now being freely dis- 
cussed in Africa, though only timidly in France. 


Borrowed Plumes 


| Tis 2 fait guess that three-quarters of the men who 
wore morning dress at Ascot this week were not 
wearing their own clothes. It would perhaps smack of 
republicanism to make any similar estimate about the 
guests at the Buckingham Palace garden party on Thurs- 
day ; but at the Eton and Harrow match last week high 
proportion—even, it must be said, of the old Etonians— 
will have packed their clothes up into a neat parcel for 
return to a West End hiring establishment on Monday 
morning. At even the most fashionable wedding one can 
never be sure—or rather, in the case of most of the 
younger men, such as thé bridegroom, one can be practi- 
cally certain. A gossip columnist recently wrote that the 
bridegroom wore his morning dress “as only a man 
who has not hired it can,” and was almost sued by the 
owners of that elegant outfit. The bride, admittedly, is 


more likely to be wearing her own gown. But even she, 
from her headdfess to her shoes, even her bridesmaids, 
her page and her mother, may all have been fitted out 
by the fashion-lending library. 3 

The business of clothes hire, although not .new, has 
expanded enormously since the war. The best knowa 
firm in the business started lending clothes to men 
some time at the end of the last century. Nearly all the 
prewar trade, however, was in morning dress. It is only 
since then that evening dress has come to play an equally 
important part. This is a very convenient development 
because the trade in evening dress now takes over just 
at the time of year when the peak season for functions 


that require morning dress—weddings, garden parties, 


Ascot, and so on—has come to an end. Women’s. 


dress hire, which has developed only since the war, 
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shows the same seasonal pattern—bridal gowns, especi- 
ally for Easter, June and September weddings, and 
evening gowns during the winter. 

It is easy to see why this business has flourished 
in recent years. The war did much to make it 
respectable. Until then a man who had hired his suit 
kept quiet about it. When clothes were rationed, he 
almost proclaimed it, lest he should be thought to have 
bought coupons in the black market. Now he does not 
much care whether people know or not. And, at the 
same time that it has become socially respectable to hire 
clothes, it has become economically necessary. There is 
no need to labour the plight of the old middle classes 
struggling to maintain their standards on reduced real 
incomes, or the prosperity that has brought many thou- 
sands into the class that likes to wear evening dress now 
and again. Indeed, if evening dress occasions were as 
frequent as they used to be—but not so frequent that 
every man would think it worth while to possess his 
own—the clothes-hire people would be deeper in the 
clover. They are among the foremost critics of the lax 
modern habit of not dressing for the theatre—though, 
happily, there is always Glyndebourne to set a good 
example on Victoria Station at four o’clock in the after- 
neon. 


It is perhaps surprising that such a flourishing trade 
should be in the hands of so few firms. In London, 
there are only three or four widely known firms 
dealing in men’s clothes, and for women there are only 
two or three. There is none of any size in the pro- 
vinces, but the largest London firm, like its chief com- 
petitor, uses provincial tailors as agents, to measure and 
fit the customer. Size is obviously a great advantage in 
this trade, since the larger the stock of suits the better 
the client can be fitted, and this makes it difficult for 
newcomers to compete with the old-established firms. 

Three firms do not make a price ring, but charges for 
men’s clothes are fairly standard : usually two guineas 
for a morning suit, dinner jacket or tail suit, eight 
shillings or so for a top hat, and so on. For Ascot a man 
could clothe himself from topper to toe for £3 8s. At 
these rates a dozen loans would cover the cost of the 
suit to its owners, and most suits—at least in the aver- 
age sizes—are hired out at least five times as often. 
There are risks, of course, of damage and loss. The 
customer has to leave a deposit, which is apt to be 
larger for evening than for morning dress, as the former 
is more likely to be thought worth keeping. The clothes 
hire people have their ways of checking the bona fides 
of people who do not strike them as honest, and only a 
few customers manage to get themselves new suits in 
this economical way. The hire firms have not been so 
successful in minimising their losses through damage ; 
while, in. theory, the customer is responsible for 
any harm done, in practice it is worth while 
to keep his goodwill by not penalising him too 
readily.. Evening dress is clearly exposed to 
greater hazards than the clothes worn at weddings and 


palace,garden parties ; and one dress-hire tycoon, would | 
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dearly like to meet the man who invented pancake make- 
up. Every garment is said to be cleaned and pressed, 
fumigated, according to one firm, and sprayed with dis- 
infectant, according to another, before it is hired again. 
But dry cleaning is avoided whenever possible because 
it damages the fabric. 

This damage to the fabric is one of the difficulties 
about dress hire for women. A bridal dress is worn 
for only a few hours, mainly in a cool and sober atmo- 
sphere, and may be returned spotless. But evening 
dresses for hire have to stand up to constant dry clean- 
ing, and so are usually designed within the clothes-hire 
houses. Another difficulty about women’s clothes is the 
fit. With a sufficient range of matching coats and 
trousers, the strangest male shape can be fairly 
adequately fitted. But some alteration is almost invari- 
ably necessary to make a ready-made dress fit a woman, 
and a staff of girls spend their time turning up hems and 
taking in waists. Hiring fees thus have to cover some 
heavy costs. In the ladies’ department of the well-known 
brothers, an evening gown can be hired for between 
two and eight guineas, a bridal gown for between three 
and twelve guineas. The price varies, not only accord- 
ing to the model, but also with the number of times 
that it has been worn. At the house that specialises in 
women’s clothes, to hire a new bridal gown with the 
usual accessories may cost as much as twenty guineas, 
a fee that must be as much as a third of what it would 
cost to buy. Three or four hundred brides a week are 
adorned by this firm, but success is not automatic. A 
competitor catering mainly for brides recently went out 
of business. Artificial jewellery can be hired, too, and so 
can furs. For ten guineas and £100 deposit a woman 
can spend one glorious evening in silver-blue mink. It 
is the modern version of the Cinderella story. 


* 


The trade is still finding new fields in which to 
expand. Ski-ing clothes are a new line and a popular 
one,, Not everyone wants to buy the expensive outfit 
for an odd winter sports holiday, and those who decide 
to make a practice of it thereafter can buy the clothes 
they have hired. But can the trade go on expanding ? 
Can it even retain the position it has won ? It is true 
that many more women may come to prefer a hired 
gown in which they can make a fresh impression to 
one they have worn at every dress occasion for the last 
five years. It is true that so long as women want to 
dress up for evening functions or white weddings their 
reluctant husbands or fiancés will hire the clothes 
necessary to accompany them. But the present period 
marks a transition from one kind of society to another. 
Making all allowances for British snobbery and latent 
love of pageantry, it is difficult to believe in the per- 
manence of a social convention that requires people to 
wear clothes that hardly anyone nowadays even pretends 
to own... It looks as if the dress-hire trade had better 
make a lot of hay while the sun shines. mrapaly 
seems to be doing so atthe moment. _ 
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Deadline in Vietnam 


ON the third day of their deliberations “at the 
summit,” the thoughts of the four heads of gov- 
ernment will tend to stray towards Indo-China. For 
not later than next Wednesday, July 2oth, if the provi- 
sions of last year’s Geneva agreement are observed, 
representatives of northern and southern Vietnam are 
due to meet, to discuss the formalities of the general 
elections which are supposed to take place throughout 
the country not later than July next year. The promin- 
ence of these matters at the present Geneva conference 
will be partly determined by the degree to which 
Marshal Bulganin desires to embarrass the western 
negotiators. But it will in any case be hard to avoid the 
subject of Indo-China if the representatives of north 
and south fail to meet at the appointed time ; and Mr 
)Diem, the southern prime minister, seems likely to keep 
everyone guessing until the last moment. 

Those who drew attention six months ago or more 
to the dilemma which is now immediate were criticised 
for airing issues best left to moulder in their pigeon 
holes. But the dangers of a situation are not lessened by 
refraining from discussing it in public. The Geneva 
agreement followed a catastrophic military defeat ; it 
was regarded by the Chinese and Vietnamese Com- 
munists as an unavoidable device to save French face, 
and they took it for granted that it merely entailed a 
delay of two years before the Viet Minh would take 
over the other half of the country, thus gathering the 
full harvest of their military victory. There were, how- 
ever, and still are, two foreign bodies in this Communist 
ointment: the Diem government, which not only did 
not sign the Geneva agreement but has consistently 
denounced it ; and the American government, which 
also did not sign the agreement, but merely undertook 
not to use “ force or the threat of force ” to prevent its 
implementation, The position of the two principal 
western signatories, Britain and France, on the other 
hand, was — and still is — that the provisions of the 
Geneva agreement must be strictly observed by both 
sides. The inconsistencies on the western side are 
heightened by the fact that the French have shouldered 
the responsibility of seeing that the Geneva agreement 
is observed by southern Vietnam, although they concede 
the independence of Vietnam and are one of the thirty- 
nine states that recognise the Diem administration as 
its legitimate government. 

But it is at least broadly agreed on the western side 
that it would be undesirable for southern Vietnam to 
fall into Communist hands (although the French, dis- 
illusioned by Mr Diem’s hostility and still hoping to do 
business with Ho Chi Minh through the Sainteny 
mission, evidently have reservations on this point, 
unless an alternative to Mr Diem can be found). How- 
ever, there is also complete unanimity on the view that 
force will not be used to prevent the Viet Minh from 
taking the south, even by military means, if they are 


provoked into action because the south infringes a major 
provision of the Geneva agreement (although an unpro- 
voked aggression would clearly be a different matter). 
Neither Communist propaganda nor the activities of 
individual Americans should mislead anyone into 
believing that the United States is prepared to intervene 
militarily on Mr Diem’s behalf. Any thought of build- 
ing up the nationalist army to a size that would make 
defence against full-scale Viet Minh aggression feasible 
was abandoned last February ; and the Americans, who 
did not intervene at the time of Dien Bien Phu, are 
much less likely to risk another Korea in the foreseeable 
future and in circumstances that would profoundly 
divide western public opinion. 


* 


Another factor, perhaps the most vital of all, is the 
French expeditionary corps in Indo-China. Apart from 
the Vietnamese national army, whose morale, loyalty 
and efficiency have admittedly emerged enhanced from 
the recent civil disturbances in the south, the expedi~ 
tionary corps, now reduced to some eighty thousand 
men, is the only force standing between the Viet Minh 
army and the domination of all Vietnam. And even the 
expeditionary corps and the national army combined 
are no match for the formidable Viet Minh army, by 
far the strongest military force in South-East Asia. . Yet 
the continued presence of the expeditionary corps is 
far from assured. Mr Diem’s emissary to Paris and 
London, Mr Chau, has just returned to Saigon, having 


failed, as might have been expected, to get the French © 


to agree to place the corps under the orders of the Viet- 
namese command ; the French merely repeated the 
offer made under the Mendés-France government to 
withdraw the corps if requested by the Vietnamese gov- 
ernment. It is possible that Mr Diem, faced with the 
suicidal consequences of his policies, may refrain from 
requesting a complete French withdrawal, but it is now 
by no means certain that the French will not withdraw 
of their own accord and sooner than might be desirable 
in the wider interests of the southern régime. Certainly 
they have compelling reasons for so doing, connected 
not only with the disorders in North Africa but also with 
the desire to gain more flexibility of policy in Europe. 

Until recently, not all French political groups 
favoured the withdrawal of the expeditionary corps ; 
but now that General de Gaulle has withdrawn his pre- 
vious opposition, unanimity can be said to be virtually 
complete. It is quite possible that the French will 
indeed withdraw, saying in effect to the Americans 
“The baby is yours ” ; and the Americans, while ready 
to contest French paternity, are not themselves pre- 
pared to receive the affiliation order. It is an ironic 
commentary on western disunity that the Viet Minh 
should now be appealing to the French to leave their 
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expeditionary corps in Vietnam, to ensure observance 
of the Geneva agreement. 

In the circumstances, no western representative can 
possibly advise Mr Diem to refuse to confer with the 
Viet Minh. To do so would be to invite either Com- 
munist-inspired civil disturbances in the South, or, 
eventually, a military attack which the nationalists 
would face without allies in the field. Yet to say this is 
not to deny the validity of some of the arguments 
against country-wide elections put forward by south 
Vietnam spokesmen and newspapers. The Viet Minh 
have indeed, as the nationalists allege, violated several 
provisions of the Geneva agreement. It is highly impro- 
bable that the elections would be genuinely free in the 
north ; and any non-Communist must feel misgivings 
at the prospect of handing over the weak and divided 
south to the mercies of the totalitarian north, and parti- 
cularly of abandoning the 890,000 refugees from Tong- 
king to the reprisals of the Viet Minh. British, French 
and Americans alike share a measure of responsibility 
for the future of these unfortunates. 

This does not mean that the north-south con- 
sultations should not take place: but rather that the 
southern delegates should refuse anything less than 
complete electoral freedom in the north, including strin- 
gent guarantees of security not only for the candidates 
themselves, but also for their families. The danger that 
the Viet Minh may offer spurious guarantees must be 
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faced ; but the western nations should, conversely, be 
prepared to back Mr Diem’s delegates if they are not 
satisfied with the conditions offered. 

If, on the other hand, the Diem government still 
refuses even to send representatives to meet the Viet 
Minh, then the western heads of government can very 
fairly point out that this southern “ violation” of the 
Geneva agreement has been more than matched on the 
Viet Minh side. The third interim report of the three- 
nation supervisory commission made it clear that the 
Communists had violated the agreement’s provisions for 
free movement of populations between the two zones. 
There is also evidence that the Viet Minh have greatly 
increased the strength of their army, both in numbers 
and in material ; while Viet Minh support of the latest 
Communist attacks in Sam Neua, one of the two con- 
tested provinces of Laos, constitutes a further clear 


infringement. 


In view of these infringements, and if the inter- 
national supervisory commission in Vietnam decides 
next year that conditions for free elections do not exist in 
the north (or for that matter in the south) the western 
nations may be justified in proposing an indefinite post- 
ponement of the elections. It seems, in any case, highly 
improbable that free and fair elections ever will take 
place ; and it is better that this improbability be recog- 
nised on both sides than that the situation should be 
allowed to drift into another war. 





Bolder Than They Think 


HE Monopolies Bill that the Government intends to 
introduce in the autumn looks like being a much bolder 
measure than most MPs—and most of the press—realised 
after Mr Thorneycroft’s statement on Wednesday. The 
essence of the scheme is that an independent tribunal will 
be empowered to “ call up ” restrictive practices, one by one, 
for what is to be called registration but will in fact be a 
system of banning subject to appeal ; the onus of proving 
that any particular industry should be allowed to continue 
to operate a practice on the “ registered list ” will be placed 
fairly and squarely on the shoulders of each trade association 
concerned. It is quite wrong to call this a compromise 
scheme. If it is really pushed through, it will carry the 
struggle against monopolies slightly further and faster than 
outright adoption of the majority report could have done. 
It will carry the struggle further because the list of prac- 
tices that the tribunal will be able to call up will be larger 


than the list that the Monopolies’ Commission recently had 
under review ; it is already known that the practice of 
“level tendering” will be included for call-up among or 
immediately after the practices mentioned in the com- 
mission’s report, and apparently the Board of Trade 
will have the power to add to the list by Ministeria! 
order. (This last point raises a dilemma of democratic 
politics that will merit some debate.) The advance 
should be carried on faster than the Monopolies Com- 
mission envisaged because under the system proposed in 
the commission’s majority report no general prohibition 
could have come into effect until all appeals had been 
heard ; under this system each trade association will have t° 
drop any condemned practice immediately its own case ha: 
been heard and rejected. This time advantage—between an 
individual ban. immediately after an unsuccessful appeal ': 
heard, and a general ban that would operate only after al! 
appeals had been heard—could be important, because the 
eset, presumably call up what look like the worst 
cases 


There are two possible drawbacks to the main scheme. 
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One is the possibility that it may take longer to hear each 
‘rade association’s. case than it would have done to hear 
cach appeal under the system that the majority report 
recommended, There is no reason, however, why this 
should happen, and certainly the Government should be 
quite ruthless about-the time element ; its aim should be to 
raise the standards of expedition of the tribunal to the 
standards that courts of inquiry into wage disputes usually 
achieve now, The other possible drawback, paradoxically, 
arises from what many people will consider to be one of 
the scheme’s most desirable features: namely, Mr Thorney- 
croft’s evident desire to make the whole scheme as judicial 
as possible and to establish a body of case law to guide the 
tribunal, The trouble about case law is that it lasts for 
such a long time. In the early stages of this experiment, 
because public opinion is so unprepared, theré will prob- 
ably be more exemptions than there should be in a healthy 
and changing economy ; the Government therefore agrees 
that all exemptions should be reviewed after a time. But 
the idea that a decision should change if the climate of 
opinion changes, even though other things remain the same, 
is not an idea that will be easily digestible by trained legal 
minds. It will not be wise to allow this experiment to come 
too closely under the control of the lawyers. 


The Political Pitfalls 


ow has Mr Thorneycroft managed to get this excellent 
H scheme—or perhaps it should still be called excellent 
embryo scheme—this far through the Conservative Party ? 
Part of the explanation is that some Conservatives, 
some business men and perhaps even some commissioners 
had regarded the commission’s majority proposals as more 
extreme and expeditious than they were ; Mr Thorneycroft 
has therefore been able to win plaudits from the right, and 
incur odium from the left, for a compromise that he has not 
in fact effected. Another part of the explanation lies in two 
concessions he has made. One of these is harmless, and even 
useful. Enforcement of his system will rely on civil processes 
and not on the creation of new criminal offences ; the mono- 
polists are told that they may be parasites but are not quite 
Crippens. 

The other—and regrettable—concession is that the law is 
apparently to be changed to allow individual resale price 
maintenance to be enforced through the law of contract. 
This is due to the Government’s belief that the public still 
wants individual resale price maintenance (a belief which 
is night but regrettable), and to its fear that the practice 
could no longer be enforced if the weapons which enforce 
collective price maintenance are banned (a fear which is 
probably exaggerated). Individual resale price maintenance 
will probably have to be tolerated for some time yet, but 
this change in the law will make it look more respectable 
than it is, 

The other reason why the Tory back benches kept so 
quiet during this week’s debate is that the principal enemies 
of reform have never worried about the debate. Their eyes 
are fixed on the Bill, and when that gets into committee they 
may launch a counter-attack with crippling amendments. It 
is probably true that Mr Thorneycroft’s scheme could be 
more easily and subtly crippled by innocent-looking amend- 
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ments than could the commission’s scheme, which could 
only have been crippled by a sledge hammer. The committee 
stage will therefore-be Mr T.orneycroft’s testing. time. 
But it will also be the testing time for the Opposition. The 
Opposition’s best tactic this week would have been 
to concentrate its fire upon the proposals for abetting 
individual resale price maintenance, and to leave the 
rest of Mr Thorneycroft’s proposals for maturer con- 
sideration. Instead, Mr Wilson has pinned his flag to the 
argument that the Government has decisively rejected 
the majority report of the commission. This, pre- 
sumably, sets the stage for the sham party battle ahead. - 
Under no system, and certainly not under that envisaged 
by the majority report, could the whole network of restric- 
tive practices be swiftly swept away. But under Mr Thorney- 
croft’s scheme—possibly more than under any other—there 
is a chance that a visible advance against the worst practices 
will be made between about 1957 and the end of this Parlia- 
ment. It is now up to the Tory Party to decide, by amend- 
ments and pressure behind the scenes, whether to make Me 
Thorneycroft or Mr Wilson look silly. 


Lord Russell’s H-Line 


“W E cannot be intimidated by fables that in the event 
of a new world war civilisation will perish.” This 
blunt rejection in advance of the warning issued last week 
by Lord (Bertrand) Russell and eight other scientists was 
uttered by Marshal Voroshilov, the president of the Soviet 
Union, on March 26th, and drew prolonged applause from 
all members of the supreme soviet of the Russian republic. 
The marshal was not, however, saying anything new. Apart. 
from a momentary deviation by Mr Malenkov during his 
premiership, it has been consistently maintained by the 
Soviet leaders that a world war fought with nuclear weapons 
would destroy only “ capitalism,” leaving Communist civili- 
sation battered but in being. The possibility, elaborated 
by Lord Russell, that a hydrogen-bomb war might 
extinguish the human race itself, does not exist in Moscow. 

Lord Russell himself-is‘evidently and fully aware of this, 
perhaps the most dangerous dogma Marx-Leninism has 
ever spawned. He revealed last week that one aspect of his 
appeal to fellow scientists for joint sponsorship of his warn- 
ing was an attempt to bridge the gulf between the Com- 
munist and the free world. It was a praiseworthy attempt, 
which deserved a better reception than it got on the Com- 
munist side ; neither the Russian nor the Chinese scientist 
whom he approached joined his small band, although one 
bold Pole was ready torstate his conviction. But the desire 
to bridge the gulf seems to have inhibited Lord Russell to 
an unusual degree. The statement does not do justice to 
the incisive and often brilliantly original thought for which 
he is known. The warning that war may destroy mankind 
if mankind does not first destroy war is already almost a 
banality in the free world ; and the scientists’ statement 
peters out in the familiar and feeble anti-climax of yet 
another appeal to political leaders to find peaceful means of 
settling their differences. Perhaps the aptest commentary 
on its deficiency in this respect was the prompt endorse- 
ment it received from an Egyptian government which had 
just earned notoriety through the reckless shelling of a 
British ship on innocent passage. 
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Curious Peacemongers 


HE oddest feature of the scientists’ warning against war 

was the position adopted by Professor Joliot-Curie. He 
signed the statement, but insisted on a reservation: where 
the other scientists flatly condemned all war, the professor, 
who has lately been re-elected as chairman of the World 
Peace Council, held back on this specific point. The 
episode sheds an uncomfortably bright light on the true 
aims of the Communist-sponsored peace movement, and 
it is bad luck for the professor that it should follow so 
closely on the Helsinki peace congress, at which the Com- 
munists made unusual efforts to convince true pacifists that 
they had all essential matters in common. 

It is, however, perfectly logical. Professor Joliot-Curie 
is a partisan of peace only in the Leninist sense, which is a 
highly specialised one, as the Russian public was reminded 
in a recent authorised lecture broadcast from Moscow. The 
lecturer, whose theme was “ Just and Unjust Wars,” cited 
Lenin for the doctrine that “war is the continuation of 
class policy by different means”—with no apology to 
Clausewitz. There were, he continued, three types of just 
war: resistance to invasion or subjugation ; civil wars in- 
tended to destroy capitalism ; and liberating wars in colonies. 
The Korean war fell into his third category, and the Finnish 
war of 1939 was conspicuously absent from his first. 
Understanding of these matters, the lecturer concluded, 
would “arm the Soviet warriors with a consciousness of 
their great liberation mission.” 


Strasbourg Ajar 


HE Council of Europe has referred Mr Macmillan’s pro- 

posals for extending its membership to a committee 
for- study, and will probably debate them again in the 
autumn. But the issues raised will not remain quiescent 
as long as that. Borba, the official Jugoslav organ, has 
weighed in this week with a long argument to the effect 
that the Council must abandon “ insistence on ideological 
exclusiveness,” which today is “ more harmful than ever,” 
and concentrate on “the linking up of all European 
countries.” The Jugoslavs say that to hold to any one con- 
ception of democracy is itself undemocratic—a truly in- 
genious way of circumventing the Council’s constitutional 
requirement that only democratic states can become mem- 


bers. But at Strasbourg last week lively doubts were_ 


expressed, not least by.such unimpeachably democratic and 
pacific members as the Danes, about any adulteration of the 
Council’s principles, which at present are applied firmly 
enough to exclude Portugal. And, although it seems that 
Jugoslavia may send observers, it is hard to imagine any 
country being long content with such secondary status at 
Strasbourg, for this would connote inferiority in a way 
that similar relationships with, say, OEEC or the Coal-Steel 
Community do not. 

The Russians want to see more neutrals join the Council, 
which might thus develop towards a political counterpart 
of Mr Molotov’s “ European security system.” At present, 
Sweden and Ireland are the only neutrals at Strasbourg. If 
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Austria and Jugoslavia join, the number of member countries 
not attached to the western alliance would be large enough 
to carry weight, and the stage might be set for the satellite 
states and even the Soviet Union itself, which is now in- 
sistent that it is a European power, to demand membership. 
The Council could eventually become an ideal mouthpiece 
for the European “ third force,” separated from the United 
States, which the Russians seek to create ; and in this respect 
they have considerable support in Western Germany and 
France as well as in Jugoslavia. Moreover, if Strasbourg 
flung its doors wide open it would conform to the Com- 
munist theory that groupings which are open to all, like the * 
Warsaw alliance, are peaceful, while those, like Nato, a 
candidate for which can be blackballed, are aggressive. 

It is presumably not the British intention that the Stras- 
bourg Assembly should lose its essential character of a 
gathering of genuine parliamentarians ; Mr Macmillan may 
have in mind only that when countries show that they are 
really struggling towards democracy, something should be 
done to encourage them. If, however, it is now to be pro- 
posed that unrepentantly authoritarian regimes, whether in 
Poland or in Spain, should be invited to Strasbourg in the 
hope that they will there learn better, that case should be 
argued on its own merits, with full regard to the risks 
involved, and with a frank admission that it means the end 
of the Council of Europe as originally conceived. To 
smuggle new members into Strasbourg -in the guise of 
honest parliamentarians when they are nothing of the sort 
would be fatal to either purpose. 


Through the Looking Glass 


HE overdue increase in the price of coal was bound to 
arouse a political storm, but Labour came out of it 
surprisingly well. During Monday’s fracas in the House 
it was Labour MPs who argued what should have been 
the Tory case—that coal, far from being too dear, is stil] 
too cheap. The most unexpected people appeared in the 
role . of champions of the price system. Admittedly, 
it was to be a price system modified in favour of old age 
pensioners and other vocal sections of the electorate ; 
admittedly, Labour’s special pleading was largely due to an 
instinct, whenever a nationalised industry is attacked, to 
adopt the opposite posture to Tory backbenchers. But 
the Tory backbenchers, some of whom have become 
frankly cranky on the subject of the Coal Board and of their 
own Minister, invited this reaction. Their loudest spokes- 
man, Mr Nabarro, has now ee from a secretaryship 
of the Conservative Party Fuel and P Committee, in 
order to advertise his dislike of Mr and his advocacy 
of a “ national fuel policy ”. which would apparently relate 
a marginal cost pricing system to marginal supplies of coal 
only ; this would certainly be a distinctive contribution to 
economic science. The chief importance of Mr Nabarro’s 
resignation is that it will probably save Mr Lloyd from 
losing his job in the coming Government reshuffle. Next 
week’s debate on coal will be a critical one for the Minister, 
but few people want to axe him now that Mr Nabarro 
might claim that he was the executioner. 
Last Monday’s reversal of economic roles did not last 
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long. Within a few hours of championing the price 
mechanism when applied to coal, Labour was just as 
vehemently opposing it when applied to road haulage. The 
difference between the two cases was simply that the Tories 
were now accepting the logic of their own principles. Their 
avowed objects in denationalising road haulage had been 
to restore competition and to bring back the small private 
haulier. Mr Boyd-Carpenter was able to claim that these 
aims had been achieved ; and the operation was not made 
any the less valuable by the fact that he then had to make 
it clear that the Government is not going to be able to sell 
off the trunk services in one piece and therefore will not 
choose recklessly to unscramble them. This will cause some 
Tories momentary chagrin, but in the long run it will do 
them no harm to have acted reasonably. Their undogmatic 
approach—assuming there is no silly face-saving—will 
show up all the better if Labour continues, as on Monday, 
to base its policy on the 1947 Act—and in the sacred name 
of integration insist that the country should have its trans- 
port pattern dictated not by the demands of transport users 
but by the administrative decisions of a state monopoly. 


Mopping-up Mau Mau 


HE expiry of the time-limit for the surrender of Mau 
Mau terrorists is a grim and saddening event. While 

the amnesty offer was in force it brought the submission 
of nearly 1,000 savages ; it seems unlikely that yet another 
comparable offer could be made, for it would be open to 
the chief conspirators to hold their followers with the argu- 
ment “ Hang on and kill some more ; and, if things really 
become impossible; there: will still be another government 
offer to spare your lives.” How many terrorists remain to 
be hunted down is a matter of conjecture ; conjecture 
ranges from 3,000 to §,000 or more. It is not a pleasant 
prospect. The sétting up of a semi-permanent man-killing 
department of the Kenya Government would be a bitter 
tailpiece to the emergency ; it can only be hoped that the 
Mau Mau terrorists will not long stay on the run. General 
Lathbury has hazarded the*forecast that the Emergency 
will be over by the autumn, But by this he probably means 


that it will not be necessary to maintain large regular forces — 


after that time. A running fight between police and isolated 
banditti is only too likely to continue. 

The main object of the terrorists now must be to incul- 
cate the myth of patriotic resistance. It is far too soon 
to say that they will not succeed. Although there have been 
remarkable recent recantations of Mau Mau oaths by 
men, Kikuku womankind remains inscrutable. The govern- 
ment continues to be faced with the costly problem of 
what to do with the detainees: to return them to their 
normal avocations in and around Nairobi would probably 
restart Mau Mau in a-new form. Yet the means to employ 
them usefully élsewhere is still lacking ; it is at this point 
that Britain must continue to help not only with money 
but with men and expertise. It is urgent that plans for 
afforestation and other productive projects to employ ex- 
Mau Mau should go forward, gigantic as the task of dealing 
with 70,000 prisoners—whether “black,” “white” or 
“grey”—may be. To this problem Mr Blundell, the 
Minister for Agriculture, must now give as much attention 
as to leading the European community towards a multi- 
racial outlook, ; rea 


Members by Mistake 


IVE of the MPs elected to the new Parliament on 
May 26th are at present barred from entering the 
House of Commons. This is an unusually heavy crop of 
potential disqualifications, but for three of the members 
banishment should be very temporary. They have found 
that they hold jobs which might technically be offices of 
profit under the Crown ; and, even if their fears prove 
justified, they will presumably be quickly covered by the 


usual Indemnity Act. Their plight has had the welcome. 


consequence of prodding the Government to introduce a 
modernising Bill on the lines suggested by the Herbert 
Committee in 1941. ‘The Bill brings up to date the lists of 
the more obvious disqualifying offices ; abolishes the archaic 
system whereby a disqualified member has hitherto been 
liable to a penalty of £500 a day, recoverable by common 
informer action; and proposes that any member who 
inadvertently disqualifies himself in future may be covered 
by a simple “excusable” order of the House, instead of 
having to go through the full procedure of an Indemnity 
Act. 


The other two current absentees are in a very different 
category. The Sinn Feiners elected for the constituencies 
of Mid-Ulster and of Fermanagh and South Tyrone are 
both serving ten-year prison sentences for treason-felony. 
This disqualifies them without question. In Fermanagh and 
South Tyrone the defeated Unionist, candidate is petition- 
ing for the seat in the High Court. No such move has been 
made over Mid-Ulster, so steps are being taken at West- 
minster to declare the seat vacant and arrange for a by- 
election. Some people have suggested that their case, too, 
underlines the need for a change in the law. Mrs Braddock 
asked in the Commons how two men so obviously disquali- 
fied from sitting could even be nominated. This suggestion 
seems reasonable, but it is mistaken. At present the 
returning officer in each constituency is, bound only to see 
that a candidate is properly sponsored and that he 
produces his £150 deposit. Any attempt to extend his 
responsibilities might be dangerous and would certainly be 
incommodious: it would put another stage into the already 


complicated election schedule. It seems fair to rely on the . 


good sense of electors ; a constituency silly enough to elect 
a disqualified person—be he felon, lunatic, peer or parson— 
deserves the inconvenience of being temporarily dis- 
franchised. 


Moscow’s Opening Position 


TUNG by suggestions that it fears a reunited Germany, 
the Soviet government has restated its German policy 

on the eve of the Geneva conference. It declares that 
German reunification is still given first place by the Soviet 
Union, but the carrying out of the Paris agreements hampers 
this aim ; that all-German free elections are “of a certain 
importance,” but subordinate to the question of security. 
The Soviet Union opposes the inclusion of Germany in any 
military group not because of fear but because it would 
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increase the threat of war. Germany would be hardest hit 
by war though “not a single country would escape enor- 
mous destruction and human sacrifice.” 

The statement goes on to say that if it is not possible 
now to reach agreement on reuniting Germany “ on peace- 
loving and democratic foundations,” the solution must be 
found step by step by relaxing tension. This could lead 
to the setting up of a “ collective security system” which 
the two Germanys could both join until reunited as a 
“ peace-loving and democratic ” country. A rapprochement 
between the two is said once more to be essential. The 
Soviet statement maintains, wrongly, that the western 
powers insist that united Germany must join Nato. It 
ends by declaring that the questions of Germany, a Euro- 
pean “ collective security system,” the reduction of arma- 
ments and the banning of atomic warfare are all directly 
related to the basic need to establish confidence. 

The Soviet stand is therefore exactly what it was at the 
Berlin conference last year, in spite of threats that ratifica- 
tion of the Paris agreements would render all further 
negotiations on German reunion impossible. Then, as 
now, the Russians exaggerate the western demands, which 
are not that all Germany must join Nato, but only—as Sir 
Anthony Eden reiterated last week—that it shall be free 
to do so. 

It is still evident that the Soviet leaders do fear that 
reunited Germany would choose to join the western alliance, 
and insist that it shall be neutralised in advance. As 
current comments from the East German side make even 
plainer than the declaration from Moscow, they hope that 
the establishment of relations with the Federal Republic 
will lead gradually to collaboration between the Bonn Ger- 
mans and the Communists in East Berlin. It would be 
surprising if they were not planning for the day when Dr 
Adenauer retires. In the meantime, their statement appeals 
to the widespread fear in Western Germany that an army 
means war, and that war means total destruction by atom 
bombs. 


Khrushchev’s Congress ? 


HE twentieth congress of the Soviet Communist Party 
has been convened for next February. Thus the theo- 
retically supreme organ of the party is to be recalled before 
the elapse of the prescribed time-limit of four years. The 
nineteenth congress, the first to be held since 1939, met 
towards the close of 1952, shortly before the death of Stalin, 
who, indeed, then made his last public appearance. On that 
occasion Mr Malenkov was entrusted with the official report 
and thus emerged as the heir-apparent. This time he will 
presumably be in the-background, but Mr Khrushchev, the 
party’s first secretary, may yet have to share the centre of 
the stage with others. Many clues about power relationships 
may be expected, for a party congress is often an occasion 
for new appointments and_reshuffles. 

More interesting still should be the mood, the temper of 
the congress: will some improvisation be allowed or will 
we once again watch a highly rehearsed performance ? . In 
theory, the congress is supreme, the delegates chosen by the 
rank and file have the last word. In practice, under Stalin, 
they were carefully hand-picked and the whole show was 
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run, skilfully and without a hitch, from above. This 
“ monolithic ” technique may not have survived the tremors 
of the last two years. The controversies that divide the 
party may at last find at least a faint-echo in the debaics, 
with the army and the younger generation as well as various 
other factions trying to make their voices heard. 

The draft of a Plan for the next five-year period (1956-60) 
will be presented to the congress, but even here harmony 
is not guaranteed. The promotion to the party secretariai— 
announced this week—of Mr Shepilov, editor of Pravda and 
a spearhead of the attack on the “ backers of consumer indus- 
tries,” confirms the impression that the shift towards heavy 
industry and armaments is not going to be abandoned. But 
the resulting shortages and pressure from below now equally 
clearly act as a brake, and the discontent may find its cautious 
spokesmen in February, if not before. Awareness of these 
pressures is bound to have a certain influence on Marshal 
Bulganin’s conduct at Geneva, while the results of next 
‘week’s conference, in turn, will affect the proceedings of 
the congress next spring. 


Japan Between Two Koreas 


ENERAL NAM IL, the* prime minister of North Korca, 

must please his mentors in Peking by the skill with 
which ‘he is keeping antagonism between Japan and South 
Korea on the boil. For some time South Korean pro- 
paganda has been hotly criticising Japanese attempts to 
restore normal relations with the Communist powers, and it 
has recently become almost choleric at suggestions that 
Japan was preparing an approach to North Korea. Mr 
Hatoyama has been accused of “ pro-Communist im- 
perialism,” and the South Koreans have refused to attend 
a meeting of the Asian Anti-Communist League, of which 
they are co-founders, because “ sly ” Japan had been invited. 
Now Nam Il has fanned the flames by expressing his 


Z 





approval, in an interview with two Japanese journalists, of 
moves to promote _Japanese-North Korean trade, and 
Japanese -businessmen who have visited Pyongyang report 
that the North Koreans are eager to arrange a rendezvous 
with Japanese traders in Peking. The North Korean premict 
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has also. promised. to speed the repatriation of Japanese 
nationals in North Korea, and has offered to open negotia- 
tions about Koreans in Japan. The South Koreans have 
reacted by threatening to cut still further their own trade 
with Japan, which has already been reduced to a trickle, 
by drawing up a “ black list” of Japanese traders who do 
business with Communists. 

It is difficult not to feel some sympathy with the Japanese. 
They have been very tactless ; Mr Hatoyama has been, as 
usual, equivocal about his intentions towards North Korea, 
and he would be wise to dissociate his government firmly 
from the private businessmen’s association which plans to 
send a mission to North Korea in the near future. But 
it is nonsense for the South Koreans to suggest that Japan 
has in effect jumped down on the Communist side of the 
fence, and relations between the two countries are bound 
to be strained by South Korea’s persistent claim to the 
“Rhee line” and its seizure of Japanese vessels fishing 
inside these “ protected” waters. The Communists are 
the only ones to gain from this hostility, and they will try 
to keep it alive as long as they can by recalling Japan’s 
wartime misdeeds in Korea. But it would be a pity if a 
heritage of mistrust were to disrupt the front of non-Com- 
munist nations in the western Pacific. The American 
Ambassador in Tokyo, who has recently been mediating 
between the two countries, might make it his first objective 
to persuade the South Koreans to moderate their language. 


The Giant Confers 


HE annual -conference of the Transport and General 

Workers’ Union, which was held at Blackpool this 
week, had plenty to discuss, for the union has been in the 
thick of industrial controversy during the last twelve 
months. It is still a right-wing force in left-wing politics, 
but the opposition within its ranks is vocal and well 
organised. On the one hand the conference rejected pro- 
posals to extend nationalisation to various industries not 
marked down by official Labour party policy, after their 
new general secretary, Mr Tiffin, who is a member of the 
Labour party executive, had warned delegates that such 
sentiments could only further harm Labour’s chances. But 
on the other hand, the delegates passed a motion calling for 
a shorter working week against Mr Tiffin’s advice ; and 
some 10,000 employees of London Transport who are 
members of the union have petitioned against the 
rule that no Communist shall hold office in the union, 
on the ground that it caused disruption. That so many 
could be found to play the Communist game is alarming 
evidence of the innocence of trade unionists, for only a 
minority of those who signed can have been members of 
the party. : 

Mr Tiffin appealed to his union “ brothers” in the 
northern ports to return to the fold. But the recalcitrant 
dockers who prefer the stevedores’ union to the TGWU 
have meanwhile taken great heart from a decision in the 
High Court last week. The National Union of Public 
Employees (which owes much of its present strength to 
Steady “ poaching ” from other unions) had recruited some 
members from another union, and was told by the TUC 
disputes committee to return them. But one man chose 
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not to be returned and sought an injunction against NUPE. 
To the union’s great delight, it lost the case ; Mr Justice 
Wynn Parry granted the injunction—on the grounds that 
the expulsion was not in accordance with the NUPE’s par- 
ticular rules, but with the obiter dictum that the man could 
not be treated “as a chattel.” The stevedores are now 
seeking a similar injunction, to test whether the NASD had 
an equally useful rule of this kind. 


The Ellis Case 


HOSE who have to decide whether the royal prerogative 
T of mercy should be applied to condemned murderers 
have a heart-rending duty to perform; and a newspaper 
should usually refrain from adding to their distress by 
commenting upon their decision in any particular case. But 
there are some cases that raise issues of public policy. 
The unhappy woman who was hanged at Holloway this 
week was an alcoholic who had shot a man who had treated 
her very badly ; she had shot him on the public street, with 
the express intention of going to the gallows. She has 
now been granted her desire, and has inevitably been built 
up into a tarnished sort of heroine in the process. 

It would be wrong to say that this will encourage women 
in a similar emotional frenzy to try to emulate her histrionic 
glory ; to say that would be to carry the doctrine of example 
to the same extremes as the supporters of capital punish- 
ment do. But does anybody suppose that this hanging 
will have done anything to discourage murderesses of this 
woman’s type and in this woman’s state of mind? And 
does anybody deny that the publicity that has surrounded 
it will encourage other misfits—especially adolescent misfits 
—to dramatise their emotions in pettier but still undesirable 
ways ? It is strange that this decision, with all the publicity 
it has entailed, should have come out of a Home Office 
which has just banned the horror comic. 

The abolition of capital punishment will probably have 
to wait upon the election of the next Labour government. 
But even if public opinion unfortunately does not yet accept 
the case for abolishing capital punishment, it probably does 
accept the fact that there are certain types of case for which 
it should slide into disuse—not because of its effect on the 
central characters concerned, but because of its effect on the 
public. This week’s horror was one of them. 


Examinations—Bridle or Spur? 


OME ten or more years ago the general consensus of 
S opinion, at least among educationists, was that external 
examinations in the schools were a bad thing ; but there 
has been quite a strong reaction from that view. This week 
the Minister of Education has published for discussion his 
own views on some of the proposals that have been variously 
urged upon him. 

One demand is for courses leading to the General Certi- 
ficate of Education for bright pupils in the modern schools. 
More and more of them are in fact taking the GCE ; in the 
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summer of 1954, 5,500 candidates from 357 modern schools 
were entered for the examination. Sir David Eccles approves 
this development, although he rightly urges the modern 


schools not to strain their resources to institute these courses’ 


if a better solution would be to transfer the bright children to 
a grammar school. Another much ventilated proposal is that 
there should be a new level of the GCE, below the Ordinary 
level. This, it is argued, would bring an award within reach 
of virtually all grammar school pupils—4o per cent of whom 
now leave without even three passes at Ordinary level— 
and would give the modern schools something to work for, 
as well as something to show employers. The same argu- 
ments are behind an alternative proposal that there should 
be a special examination for the modern schools. The 
Minister, however, does not like either idea. He argues 
that either examination would deter people from taking 
the GCE, which is causing more and more children to 
stay at school after they are fifteen. There is more force 
in this argument than in Sir David’s other plea—that 
examinations cramp the curriculum—which seems to be 
not quite consistent with his approval of the spread of the 
GCE. There is no denying the incentive value of an 
external examination, and if it were so cramping that would 
be largely the fault of those who set the papers and of those 
who teach. : ; 

Finally, the Minister resists the plea that he should alter 
the grant regulations to allow children under 16 to take 
external examinations othér than the GCE—for example, 
those of the Royal Society of Arts. In theory this ruling 
seems unduly rigid, but in practice it is difficult to see how 
it could be made flexible. One can certainly share Sir 
David’s view that little girls of fourteen should not spend a 
large part of their day learning to type. 


Ho’s Success Story 


HE “Democratic Republic of Vietnam” has done 
"| atnapsinaaling well so far out of President Ho Chi 
Minh’s journey to the larger countries of the Communist 
world, and it may well do even better before his wanderings 
are over. The unexpectedly large amount of the Chinese 
grant he has secured—its nominal value exceeds {115 
million—is a measure of the importance the Communist 
leaders attach to Vietnam. The gesture has been carefully 
timed: it has come only a few days before the Geneva 
conference and before the July 2oth deadline for north- 
south consultations about the general elections due next 
summer. 

If, as is assumed in Paris, the Russians make an effort 
to match Chinese generosity, the Communist north will 
stand to receive a greater amount of economic aid than the 
south is receiving from the Americans. Since American 
aid has long been considered the one asset the south could 
boast of, the importance of the Sino-Viet Minh agreement 
should not be underrated. Nor, however, should it be 
overrated, for it contains striking omissions. It provides 
textiles, machinery and the services of technicians to help 
restore war-ravaged communications, but it provides neither 
food—the greatest deficiency in the north’s economy—nor 
the foreign exchange that would enable the Viet Minh state 
to build up its own foreign trade. In normal times, the 
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Red River delta, although a rice-bow], failed by 100,000 
tons a year to meet the needs of Tonking. This deficit may 
well be half as much again after the dislocation of seven 
years Of war. It is one of the harsh facts of Indo-China 
today that the absence of hunger is perhaps the last electoral 
asset left to the disunited south. 

It was ironic that Ho and his hosts in Peking should have 
ended their communiqué with accusations that Laos and 
Cambodia were being dragged into Seato, at a moment 
when the Laotian Communists were attacking government 
troops in the contested province of Sam Neua. This attack, 
however, is only the latest in a series of clashes in Laos 
which have been going on ever since the Geneva agreement 
laid down that the Communist troops should be regrouped 
in Sam Neua and Phong Saly provinces. Repeated 
attempts to negotiate with the Communists have been 
frustrated, and although the international supervisory com- 
mission has unanimously recognised the Laotian govern- 
ment’s authority in the two provinces, it has urged the 
government to try yet again to reach agreement with the 
Communists. As a consequence, the government has post- 
poned until December the general elections that were to 
take place next month. The new and flagrant violation of 
the Geneva agreement by the Communists can do nothing 
but damage to their case if the issue is raised at the 
“ summit.” 


Canada’s Gamble 


HE Canadian Government is taking a gamble in selling 
T its surplus stocks of grain and butter to the Soviet bloc 
on terms of deferred payment. It is reported from Ottawa 
that some ten million bushels of wheat have been sold to 
Poland on credit, the balance of the money to be paid within 
twelve months. Further sales to other Communist govern- 
ments are in the wind. Evidently the Canadians, who are 
sorely troubled by unsaleable surpluses, are prepared to 
take the chance of getting their money when the time comes. 
But the gamble might not come off. The Communist bloc 
is experiencing growing difficulties in earning the foreign 
exchange to pay for the goods from the West. Indeed, the 
fact that it is grain that they are buying is indicative of 
their dilemma, for normally the Soviet bloc is a net exporter 
of grain. The Canadian wheat will reach Eastern Europe 
in the autumn, at the time when the new harvest is being 
gathered in, which suggests that the Communists are either 
anticipating a poor crop or that they have eaten dangerously 
deeply into their reserve stocks. Their manufactured 
exports, moreover, are not doing well because frequently 
they do not measure up to internationally acceptable 
standards of quality and design—a point made in the latest 
report to Congress under the American Battle Act. 

Canada’s policy of selling surplus products to Communist 
countries might also lead to trouble from another quarter. 
Butter sold recently. to Czechoslovakia has been sold at a 
price below both the domestic retail price and the federal 
Support price paid to farmers. This, as members of the 
Opposition in Ottawa have pointed out, amounts to subsi- 
dising consumption behind the iron curtain. The Ameri- 
cans, who have themselves been the butt of criticism on this 
score, have recently published new regulations designed to 
ensure that no surplus products are sold to Communist 
countries at prices below the prevailing market price. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL AND CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


Maybe one day... 


a* 
* A born organiser’ — that’s what they all say about John. So it’s quite on the cards 
that, one day, he’ll be mayor of his home town. And Philips will be there to help him in 

many of the municipal services. 

There will be Philips X-ray equipment in the hospitals and clinics. The diffused, over-all illumination 
of Philips mercury-fluorescent lamps will make the roads far, far safer by night. Some of the 8,000 
other types of lamps made by Philips will light the town’s public buildings. The Mayor will use Philips 
public address systems, and a Philips tape recorder will be used at council meetings. And in Philips mobile 
tele-communications equipment the town’s police and fire services will have an indispensable ally. For, like 
so many people in so many countries of the world, the Mayor will come to know that where there is the Philips 


emblem there is complete dependability. 
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Here are some of the fifty 
subjects covered in the Review 


Atomic Energy 

New Methods in Old Industries 
The Next Twenty Years 
Adapting New Inventions to Use 
New Management Techniques 
Changing Pattern of Production 
The Electronic Factory 

New Uses for Old Materials 
New Methods of Selling 
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Tobacco at its best. Player’s Medium Navy 
Cut is once again supplied in the familiar 
pocket tin, vacuum sealed, which means that 
absolute freshness is retained and enjoyment 
assured whenever you buy it. 


PLAYER'S 
MEDIUM 


NAVY CUT TOBACCO 
‘The choice for a lifetime 


To open, simply remove 
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The New Industrial Revolution 


Not since the steam’ engine was first 
harnessed to the wheel has British In- 
dustry known such sweeping changes 
as those taking place today. Atomic 
Power, the fully automatic factory, the 
mechanised office, all these are just 
around the corner. 

New and exciting things are happening. 
New industries are arising. New ma- 
terials are being developed and tradi- 
tional ones put to new uses. New 
techniques and new methods of pro- 
duction, management, organisation and 
work study are being formulated. The 


relationship between employer and 
employee is changing. 

Amid this fascinating revolution the 
business man needs a full understanding 
of the facts. In this year’s FINANCIAL 
TIMES ANNUAL REVIEW OF BRITISH INDUS- 
TRY, fifty expert contributors chart the 
course and analyse the many facets of 
the New Industrial Revolution. 

You as a business man will need a copy. 
The Annual Review will help you to 
plan and think ahead and assess future 
developments. 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


smali rubber seal. 
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INTEROFFICE TELEPHONES LTD 
| 18-20 York Buildings. 


Annual Review of BRITISH INDUSTRY 
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A PHONE IN EVERY OFFICE FOR 
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> Lendon, W.C.2. 
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Sydney Shows the Way 


HATEVER the rights or wrongs of the newspaper dis- 

pute in Sydney—and the evidence suggests that the 
strikers have a much weaker case than during the analogous 
set-to a decade ago—it is impossible not to applaud 
the spirit of the Sydney newspaper proprietors first in 
coming to each others’ aid, and then in getting out a joint 
newspaper irrespective of prudent calculations of the effects. 
These have widened, so that not only are the 
“ professional ” journalists now out in support of the trade 
unionists, but post office workers refuse to handle the 
“ black” paper and dockers decline to supply newsprint to 
the office that is printing it under the united banners of the 
four Sydney newspapers. The principle of leaving the public 
to suffer has been triumphantly overridden by the principle 
that the news. must come out, a principle that has also been 
splendidly vindicated by the decision of the strikers to 
bring out their own paper. Instead of four opulent capitalist 
newspapers, Sydney now has two lean but vigorous news 
sheets, one Capitalist, one Labour. The public is at least 
getting an emergency service, with all the benefits of com- 
petition, and the disputants are paying the bill (unless in 
fact the papers make a profit, which seems unlikely.) 

This situation has many morals. There is everything to 
be said for strikers and employers fighting it out with news- 
papers like men instead of taking it out of the public. Nor 
does it do any harm for journalists and top-executives to 
show that printing is no great mystery, or for printers and 
machinists to discover that writing and organising is work ; 
if this paved the way to the curbing of some restrictive 
practices, the consumer would benefit even more. But the 
principal moral is surely one for the British Newspaper 
Proprietors’ Association, which is now engaged in lengthy 
wage negotiations behind closed doors—and still under a 
threat that the dispute of last April could conceivably 
recur. The Sydney tradition in the face of trouble is to 
unite to bring papers out ; the London tradition is to unite 
to close them down. It is quite clear which group of 
proprietors comes out of this comparison best. 


Promotion for Mauritius? 


HEN Lord Munster, then Minister of State for the 

Colonies, visited Mauritius on a fact-finding tour 
last year, hé declared that although the island had made 
progress, it was a long way from responsible government. 
A delegation, led by the Governor, Sir Robert Scott, is now 
in Britain to discuss just how far away it is, and whether 
any step forward can be made. Although the views of the 
delegation are secret, the Mauritius Labour party represen- 
tatives upon it may be expected to press for a considerable 
advance ; their ultimate objective is adult franchise and 
ministerial responsibility. Any such orthodox line of 
advance will be fought to the last by the representatives 
of the minority parties and races. The Labour party is 
largely Indian, the party of the Hindu majority on the island, 
and is at times alleged by the other races to be near-Com- 
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munist ; in any constitution based on single-member coa- 
stituencies these other races would probably be precluded 
from “ fair representation ” in the Legislative Council, and 
would quickly be brought under Indian rule. At present, 
on a literacy franchise, they have 5 elected members to the 
Labour party’s 14; and there are 12 nominated members, 
which enables the Governor to give weight to the minorities 
—Mauritian French, Indian Moslems, coloured, and 
Chinese. Although four elected members sit in the Execu- 
tive Council and are “ associated ” with certain departments, 
their function is purely advisory. 

Thus Mauritius, though in terms of literacy and wealth 
very comparable to some of the West Indies, is constitu- 
tionally far behind. But it will be difficult to make extensive 
reforms. For these would undoubtedly put more power into 
the hands of the “Hindu” party, and racial tensions are 
considerable. The domestic policy of the Labour party, 
led by Dr Ramgoolam, does not go much beyond more 
social services, though it once contained an unreal demand 
for the nationalisation of the sugar industry; but its 
sympathies in world affairs are wholly with Mr Nehru. It 
is, however, the petty oppressions of party political power 
that the minorities mainly fear ; and there is evidence to 
suggest that the fear may be a justifiable one. 






































Reform of the Civil Service 


And, first, it is admitted on all hands that the Permanent 
Civil Service of the Crown does need reform if not 
reorganisation. It is undeniable that many of the 
employés are ihcompetent to their duties—or to any 
duties, and that their want of capacity can only be equalled 
by their want of diligence. It is undeniable that, as to 
many more, neither their recommenders nor their nomina- 
tors ever dreamed of ascertaining whether they were com- 
petent or not. It is undeniable, further, that the system of 
occupation is often such as.to crush and benumb capacity, 
and that the system of promotion is always such as to 
discourage zeal; that in all the junior and lower grades 
little is given and little is exacted—the service rendered 
and the emolument_ bestowed are fairly enough balanced 
and are alike imsignificant.... Very good! But 
the State should bear in mind two considerations. It 
should endeavour to utilise or turn to account all its sons ; 
and high capacity should meet with high reward. It 
should be a liberal paymaster as well as a rigid taskmaster. 
Now a very large proportion of the work which requires 
to be performed in the public offices is of a nature that 
needs ‘only very mediocre faculties, which the most 
moderately endowed will discharge as well as the most 
able, and which it would be a folly and a cruelty to 
impose “(save as a brief training) upon men of superior 
capacity. You have work to do demanding only con- 
scientiousness and plodding industry—work quite within 
the reach of dullness to perform. You have numbers of 
young men reliable but dull—men who are up to this 
work, but who would be up to no other ; quite fit to copy, 
to register, to file,—quite unfit for anything beyond. The 
country abounds in such: is it not wise to use them ? ... 
Therefore we set it down as indisputable that GovEeRN- 
MENT IS RIGHT in employing, appointing, and utilising 
mediocrity,—that there is a very extensive department of 
the Civil Service which ought, on principles of true and 
wide economy, to be filled by slow, honest, methodical 


dullness. 
The Economist 


July 14, 1855 
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Letters to the Editor 





What Moscow Wants 


Sm—I submit a further warning of 
“What Moscow Wants” (your leader of 
July 3rd). While we still negotiate, 
basically, from “strategic”  muclear 
strength, the Russians hurry to Geneva 
to prevent us gaining the “ tactical ” 
prizes in Germany, which could redress 
our tactical inferiority, knowing that 
these become decisive once the impend- 
ing strategic stalemate arrives. Simul- 
taneously, they play. upon our fears of 
this stalemate, and tempt us with dis- 
armament. 

To counter this, and provide the posi- 
tive action you demand, I suggest an 
announcement that we intend to pursue 
a policy of limiting any war—in 
weapons, targets, area and time—to the 
minimum force necessary to deter and 
repel the aggression ; denouncing total 
war and total victory, which could only 
mean total defeat for all. Also that we 
intend establishing distinctions between 
H and A weapons, and between cities 
and armed forces ; withholding, as a last 
resort, all use of H weapons, and the 
use of all mass destruction weapons 
against cities (except those in the front- 
line land fighting not proved “open ”’). 
Later, we might actually promise not 
to usé weapons thus, unless the aggres- 
sor did. The Communists would almost 
certainly conform, in war at least. 

Thus the possibility of using tactical 
atomic (and chemical) weapons, without 
destroying civilisation, would help pro- 
vide the tactical equality essential for 
negotiations, and reduce our dependence 
on the fearful strategic stalemate. Our 
deterrent against the Red Armies would 
be more credible, without reducing that 
against total aggression. We would 
reduce tension and the chances of.unin- 
tentional war, and nullify Communist 
accusations of US war-mongery. Com- 
munist denouncement of our plan would 
demonstrate insincerity and desire to 
exploit our present weaknesses. Its 
acceptance would provide a more 
balanced and comparable basis for dis- 
armament. The habit of limiting use 
of armaments would nourish the trust 
necessary for limiting their possession. 

Our present policy of: “We. will 
destroy the world if you attack with 
anything stronger than our small con- 
ventional forces,” was necessary while 
we were tactically naked, and effective 
while the US had a strategic monopoly. 
It is now becoming-an “ all-or-nothing ” 
gamble of bluff, tempting the Com- 
munists to continue their “ nibbling,” 
and to “ Pearl Harbour” us in a crisis. 
Of Nato it makes a nonsense militarily 
—as it will of guaranteeing any German 
agreement. For negotiations, allied 


unity, and neutral good-will, it is too 
threatening. Morally, it is no longer 
justifiable. 

At least, let us agree nothing which 
will preclude us achieving the tactical 
equality essential for limiting war and 
armaments, step by step.—Yours faith- 
fully, ~ REAR’ ADMIRAL 


Protecting the’ Consumer 


Sir—We should like to explain the 
nature of the talks that the British 
Standards institution have been conduct- 
ing about the labelling of textiles, to 
which you referred in last week’s issue. 
Those who are familiar with such things 
will appreciate that it must take time to 
secure agreement among all sections of 
an industry as diverse and complex as 
that concerned with textiles. A great 
deal of initial work, for example, in 
specifying methods of test has been 
done, and a glossary of terms for fabrics 
incorporating wool was published some 
time ago. Since the Fabric Naming 
Report of the Retail Trading-Standards 
Association was, in effect, handed over 


to BSI to nurture, we have discussed 


this, and other subjects associated with 
the informative labelling of textiles, with 
all the Textile Industry Standards Com- 
mittees of BSI. We must also. bear in 
mind that one of our most important 
problems is to discover what information 
shoppers themselves really want, since 
there would be no point.in our pro- 
ducing a scientifically perfect system of 
descriptions that might only succeed in 
confusing them. This aspect we are 
also investigating. 

We have gone a long way now 
towards setting up special machinery 
for dealing with the whole question of 
fabric naming and informative labelling, 
and we shall in the fairly near future be 
announcing the details of certain special 
steos that have been taken in this matter. 
—Yours faithfully, ~ 

H. A. R. Bryney. Director 
British Standards Institution, W.1 


Free Trade Unionists in 


Vienna - 


Str—As I have been constantly travel- 
ling, I have not had the ‘occasion to 
comment sooner on your article of June 
11th. I regret that whoever wrote this 
article did not have the courtesy to check 
whether his sources of information were 
accurate and objective, at least as con- 
cerns my own person and the American 
Federation of Labor. Please permit me 
to set some facts straight. 


1. Irving Brown never stated “ that 
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Mr Oldenbroek was ‘no guide in a 
drifting world’.” Iam enclosing a copy 
of my actual speech to the ICFTU Con- 
gress as taken from the official proceed- 
ings. 

2. Neither Irving Brown nor any 
representative of the AFL supported the 
Cuban resolution on rearmament. The 
very phrase of the Cuban resolution as 
cited by you, namely, to “fight in the 
most active and dynamic fashion to 
ensure that the victory over Russia 
brings about the transformation of the 
world on Socialist bases” was singled 
out by myself at the Executive Com- 
mittee meeting as representing an idea 
that no AFL representative could sup- 
port. What I did propose was to refer 
(rather than reject as proposed by 
another member of the Executive) this 
resolution to the Economic and Social 
Committee of the Congress without any 
recommendation from the Executive 
Board. I also suggested that the resolu- 
tion should be modified ‘in order to have 
a clear-cut commitment by the ICFTU 
relative to the need for military and 
economic strength and unity in the free 
world as the best means of achieving 
real peace and freedom, This procedure 
was accepted. The final resolution, as 
adopted by the Congress, was in the 
main drafted by our representative and 
other members of the Congress Com- 
mittee dealing with economic and social 
affairs. It was a resolution which estab- 
lished clearly our desire to reach an 
agreement on the basis of maintaining 
the strength and unity of the free world. 


3. I do not know what you mean by 
a “New York group.” Furthermore, | 
do not belong to any such group and do 
not know of its existence. I just wonder 
whether any of your readers know what 
you are talking about when you use such 
a phrase which in the past has had ugly 
connotations. 

Once again let me express my deep 
regret that The Economist has intro- 
duced into its columns an article which 
leaves much to be desired both in 
objectivity and sense of fair play —Yours 
faithfully, IRVING Brown 
American Federation of Labor 


{The New York Times of May 24th 
reported Mr Brown as having used ithe 
phrase about Mr Oldenbroek’s policies “ on 
the congress floor” on May 23rd. Of the 
Cuban resolution, our article said that “the 
vigour of the anti-Russian sentiments mc‘ 
with the approval of Mr Irving Brown. 
not that the entire original resolution rc- 
ceived his support. . Our information w:> 
derived from a reliable source, which iso 
described the “New York group” as © 
“ ginger group ” within the AFL interestin: 
itself in international affairs—Epr1ror.| 


Arrests in Singapore 


Sir—In your issue of June 18th yo: 
speak of the arrest of the six trouble 
makers “who under the en 
Emergency Regulations can be held 
indefinitely without trial.” May ! 
make two comments. First, the 
Emergency Regulations have continu- 
ously been in force since July, 1948. 
In April this year, eight were repealed. 
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and only one of these, that dealing 
with the curfew, was re-enacted at the 
time of the riots arising out of the Hock 
Lee Dispute. Secondly, it is misleading 
to say that under the Emergency Regu- 
lations a man can -be held indefinitely 
without trial. No Order for detention 
may be made (but without prejudice to 
the making of a subsequent detention 
Order) for any period exceeding two 
years. No one has in fact been confined 
for longer than one period. Such Orders 
are made only by the Chief Secretary 
and any person detained has an absolute 
right to have his case considered by an 
advisory committee, presided over by a 
judge, which sees the evidence and 
makes recommendations to the Governor 
whether or not, in its view, objections 
against the detention are justified. 

GeorGce G. THOMSON, 

Public Relations Officer 
Government of Singapore 


The Lawyers’ Cushion 


Sir—You state that the Government’s 
amendment to the County Courts Bill 
will weight the scale “ further in favour 
of the man who goes to court and against 
the man who is dragged to court, by 
making the latter pay for the former’s 
error (or his legal adviser’s error) in 
taking an exaggerated view of his own 
injury.” But im very many cases 
solicitors genuinely disagree with their 
opponents (and with their own counsel) 
as to the damages which are likely to 
be recovered ; the judge often surprises 
both sides with his decision and may 
himself be criticised or reversed on 
appeal. In these cases there may at 
each stage of the process be an “ error” 
on the part of a lawyer concerned in a 
preceding stage but only in the narrow 
legal sense of the term ; no moral blame 
attaches. A little sophisticated irony 
about lawyers” cushions is to be expected 
from The Economist, but it is surprising 
that you should virtually ignore the im- 
possible position in which both lawyers 
and judges were placed by the Bill as 
originally drafted. The amendment may 
not be completely satisfactory but there 
is a real problem here. 

Incidentally cases of personal injuries 
form a large proportion of those with 
which the argument is concerned ; and 
in such cases “the man who is dragged 
to court” is often one of the large insur- 
ance companies, skilled in the art of 
defensive litigation and ready to exploit 
all the opportunities for injustice 
afforded by such devices as payment 
into court. The original Bill added a 
number of weapons to their armoury.— 
Yours faithfully, West Enp Soxicrror 


Orphan Island 


SIR—In your issue of July 2nd Mr Court 
gives a list of the empires of which 
Cyprus at various times formed part. 
It is strange that he omits the Byzantine 





Contrast and Challenge in Sweden 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 
SWEDEN. 


By Eli F. Heckscher. 
Harvard University Press (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 308 pages. 40s. 


ROFESSOR HECKSCHER, who 
died in 1952, is known to English 
readers for his authoritative study, “ The 
Continental System,” and above all for 
his two volumes on “ Mercantilism.” 
But his work on the economic history 
of his own country, Sweden, has been 
tantalisingly inaccessible. While he was 
engaged upon his comprehensive 
economic history of Sweden, Heckscher 
published in 1941, a survey in one 
volume. It is this survey that has now 
been translated, most of it under Heck- 
scher’s own detailed supervision, while 
a final chapter on modern Sweden was 
added by his son. A valuable memoir 
on Heckscher’s life and thought has 
been added. This masterly and concise 
survey, which reads in translation with 
unusual ease, is am impressive monu- 
ment to the breadth of Heckscher’s 
interests, to the precision of his scholar- 
ship and to the, warmth of his humanity. 
Heckscher was a liberal economist, who 
as an historian could use the tools of 
economic theory with skill and restraint. 
Moreover, his account of Swedish de- 
velopments is given unusual firmness 
and solidity because they are based not 
on the evidence of laws and regulations 
but on comparative measurements of 
production, trade, population, transfers 
of land ownership and even diet 
measured in calories. 


The economic history of -Sweden is 
a fascinating study in contrasts and 
challenges. For centuries it was pre- 
dominantly an agricultural country, 
hampered by techniques so backward 
that even at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century “the overwhelming 
majority of the Swedish people lived 
under conditions which in many respects 
closely resembled those prevailing as 
early as the thirteenth century.” Crown 
revenue long consisted largely of pay- 
ments in kind; and even in the early 
nineteenth century the salary of a pro- 
fessor in the state university of Lund 
was paid in grain. It was what Pro- 
fessor Heckscher defines as a storage 
economy ; and the thrifty Gustavus Vasa 
is shown issuing three-year old butter 
and four-year old malt, while his soldiers 
had to be allowed 1,600 quarts of beer 
a year in order to wash down their 
heavily salted food. Yet Sweden pos- 
sessed rich deposits of metal ores and 
vast reserves of timber. From the later 


middle ages, when Swedish exports of 
butter, iron and copper were a preserve 
of the Hanse, down to the great trans- 
formations of the nineteenth century, 
Swedish economic growth de 

largely upon foreign capital. The most 
dramatic period was the seventeenth 


‘ century when, as a result of the modern- | 


isation of the iron and copper industries 
by Dutch capital and Dutch technicians, 
Gustavus Adolphus gained the financial 
backing to achieve’ not only a Baltic 
empire but a drive to the Rhine. The 


career of the Dutchman Louis de Geer, ~ 
the leading exporter of copper, the big- . 


gest arms manufacturer, a big shipper 
and shipbuilder, and the greatest lender 
to the Crown, whose other activities, as 
Professor Heckscher puts it, “ ranged 
from an attempt to colonise the Gold 
Coast to the operaticn of a retail store 
at Norrképing,” vividly illustrates. the 
pace and scale of economic transforma- 
tion in this period. Yet, as Professor 
Heckscher remarks, a monopoly of re- 
sources is not enough ; and the limited 
demand for iron and copper before the 
Industrial Revolution helps to explain 
why the Swedish empire was shortlived. 
The later history of the iron industry 
shows Sweden responding to the chal- 
lenge of a shortage of coal by using new 
techniques, while the introduction of the 
steam saw and the demand for wood 
pulp gave the forests a new importance. 


Despite its closely packed contents, 
and Heckscher’s conviction that eco- 
nomic history depends on statistics and 
the use of rigorous economic analysis, 
this book is not in the least dry or diffi- 
cult. Heckscher explains technological 
changes lucidly, and firmly links eco- 
nomic with political developments. His 


outlook reflects that of Adam Smith, 


whom he greatly admired; and he 
enjoys calling attention to the ways in 
which government policy hampered 
economic growth. Indeed Swedish cur- 
rency experiments reveal astonishing 
naiveté. Gustavus Adolphus minted 
copper coins the size of quarto pages ; 
and Gustavus III, when ordering further 
devaluation, blithely remarked: “I 


imagine the paper mills of Sweden have - 


not yet burned down.” And much 
of Heckscher’s outlook is revealed in 
his comment on the eighteenth century 
ironmasters: “ they created an environ- 
ment from which emerged much of what 
was best in the culture of nineteenth- 
century Sweden, including the two great 
Swedish poets, Geijer and Tegnér. 
When all is said and done, this was 
perhaps the greatest gain of the Swedish 
iron monopoly.” 
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One Man Against Misery 


ABBE PIERRE AND THE RAG- 
PICKERS. 

By Boris Simon. 

Harvill Press. 206 pages. 15s. 


N the winter of 1953-54 Paris, and the 
whole of France, underwent one of 
its periodical moral crises. After the 
revelation that a small baby living in 
an abandoned bus had died of exposure, 
the privileged suddenly woke up to the 
problem of the poor and the homeless. 
Clothing, blankets, money poured in ; 
shelter was offered by private people or 
smart hotels ; the government promised 
to speed up an emergency housing pro- 
gramme. The symbol of the nation’s 
reawakened conscience was a bearded, 
bereted priest, once a deputy in the 
French assembly, who had become a 
ragpickers’ leader in order to provide 
roofs for the homeless. Castigating the 
rich, blaming the government, appealing 
for help, Abbé Pierre became a well- 
known figure not only in France, but 
throughout the world. 

M. Simon tells us, skilfully and 
movingly, something about this modern 
St Vincent de Paul before he came into 
the limelight. He shows us how this 
former monk (he had to leave the 
monastery because of ill health), 
wounded soldier, resistance leader and 
deputy was forced to seek in the dust- 
bins the means for his work of charity. 
When in 1947 Abbé Pierre, still a parlia- 
mentarian, purchased a villa on the out- 
skirts of Paris and called it Emmaus he 
had no idea that this was the beginning 
of a housing project. The spare space, 
he thought, would provide room for 
international youth gatherings. It was 
the pressure of misery which changed 
his plans. There was the family living 
in a tent; another thrown out of a hotel ; 
outlaws, victims of society knocked for 
shelter. How could he turn them out ? 
Abbé Pierre turned his outcasts into 
builders. 

His project met the usual obstacles of 
ill-will and red tape, but the main diffi- 
culty was lack of money. So the Abbé 
went begging in the best Franciscan 
tradition. He begged in the neighbour- 
hood of the Palais Bourbon, where he 
had sat not long before, and in the 
luxurious Champs-Elysées. But com- 
pared with the vast need this produced 
a mere mite. He and his followers took 
to their onslaught on the dustbins after 
a professional ragpicker had found his 
way to Emmaus and shown them the 
way. The Abbé’s education also proved 
useful when he won money in a radio 
quiz programme. By now the apostle 
of the ragpickers was becoming popular. 
Who better could appeal to the Parisian 
conscience when it was ripe for its 
periodic crisis ? 

Charity, runs a cruel French saying, 
does more good to the giver than the 
recipient. By their outburst of gener- 
osity wealthy Parisians bought peace of 
mind for a long time. They do not 
want to be disturbed for long and Abbé 
Pierre is no longer fashionable—although 
there are still families crowded in a 


single hotel room, children living in 
tents, clochards sleeping in the Metro 
or under the bridges of the Seine. But 
Abbé Pierre would have had no illusions 
that with the rudimentary means at his 
disposal he could solve France’s hous- 
ing problem. He could only hope to 
help a few individuals and draw a 
nation’s attention to its shame. 


Hermit Kingdom 


CHINA AND THE COLD WAR. 
By Michael Lindsay. 
Melbourne University Press 
Cambridge University Press). 
21s 


M UCH more than a study of Com- 
munist China, this book is also 
among the most penetrating studies 
of that new hermit kingdom. Lord 


(London: 
301 pages. 


Lindsay worked with the Chinese 
Communists during the war and, 
although never uncritical of his 


friends then, shared their loathing of the 
Kuomintang. Until 1950, he explains, 
he was ready to give the Communists 
the benefit of the doubt, although he had 
noted as early as 1946 that they could 
be fatally rigid in pursuit of a doc- 
trinaire policy (which might be either too 
intransigent or too conciliatory) and par- 
ticularly doglike in acceptance of what- 
ever line Moscow handed out: this 
attitudg he demolishes with one of Mao’s 
own slogans : “If you have not investi- 
gated, you have no right to speak.” 
From 1950 onwards Lord Lindsay 
found Peking’s policy quite incompatible 
with its professed desire for peace and 
international goodwill ; and he now sets 
the question whether this means that 
the Chinese do not really want peace, or 
that they are acting irrationally. He 
finds the evidence pointing to the latter 
answer. Citing the ample evidence that 
political acts are often irrational, in the 
West as well as in China, he goes on to 
show how blind faith in orthodox Com- 
munist dogma inevitably leads to mental 
confusion, and then to what a psychia- 
trist might térm hysterical delusions. 
The reader should take courage. 
Despite the rather pedantic sound of 
this scientific approach, Lord Lindsay’s 
book is rich in pleasing plums: accounts 
of his own lively spats with evasive and 
hypocritical fellow-travellers; a neat 
demonstration that the definition of 
aggression adopted by the Communists’ 
own Warsaw congress applied to China’s 
invasion of Korea in 1950; the picture 
of confusion the Australian Communists 
presented when they could not decide 
whether Menotti’s opera “ The Consul ” 
condemned. a Communist or a fascist 
state ; the suggestion that many of the 
most violently anti-Communist Ameri- 
cans would, if they knew more about 
Soviet society as it really is, be strongly 
attracted by its lack of troublesome trade 
unions, its opportunities for the ruthless 
to get to the top, its ability to get on 
with the witch-hunt unhampered by a 
bill of rights or independent judges. And 
to those who have concentrated on fight- 
ing McCarthyism so intently as to ignore. 
the Communist danger, he addresses a 
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warning Chinese proverb ; “ Front door 
out tiger, back door in wolf.” 

Lord Lindsay does not spare Britain, 
which, he argues, has been so careful! to 
avoid open disagreement with the 
United States that it has actually 
fostered anti-American feeling. Nor 
does he spare those Americans who hug 
the legend that a Communist-run State 
Department “ lost China ” after the war ; 
or the State Department itself, one of 
his criticisms being that in 1947 it should 
have backed the Formosan revolt against 
Kuomintang brutality and thus helped 
the islanders to establish an indepen- 
dence that would now be an asset where 
Chiang is a liability. But he is much 
more concerned with positive sugges- 
tions than with destructive criticism. 
He concludes that as long as the Chinese 
Communists maintain the “double- 
think” produced by Marxist pre- 
Freudian psychology, no reliable agree- 
ment can be reached with them, and 
they will go on prating about peace 
while acting in ways that bring war 
nearer. A peace campaign” 
should therefore be mounted by the free 
world, in which every instance of 
“doublethink ” would be systematically 
assailed by reasoned argument—exagger- 
ation being firmly eschewed, because it 
strengthens the Communists’ faith in 
their own dogmas. But that is only one 
out of the many fresh and suggestive 
ideas with which this book teems. 


More on Keynes 


JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES: Economist 
and Policy Maker. ; 

By Seymour E. Harris. 

New York: Twentieth Century Library. 
Scribner's. 248 pages. 15s. 


ee = is a disappointing book. The 
Twentieth Century Library aims to 
provide ‘for the general reader a series 
of concise, lively, but authoritative 
accounts of the life and work of “ those 
thinkers of the last hundred years who 
have most influenced the intellectual 
currents of our time.” Professor Harris, 
ranking high among the American inter- 
preters of Keynes, sympathetic alike to 
his ideas and to his personality, and 4 
distinguished economist in his own 
right, should have been the ideal bio- 
grapher and exponent for their purpose. 

In fact, his book misses the target by 
a wide margin. The economist already 
acquainted with Keynes’s work and its 
sequels can read it with appreciation ; 
yes, the ground is covered, logically, 
comprehensively, with a just sense ol 
proportion ; yes, here are the successive 
stages of Keynes’s thought, firmly set 
against the background of current events 
and copiously illustrated by quotation ; 
yes, this is a very reasonable, even if 
not entirely uncontroversial, account of 
the present state of the debate. What 
the general reader will make of it is 
another story. The theoretical section 
of the book proceeds, for the most part, 
by way of what must surely be the least 
fruitful of all expository methods— 
economist’s shorthand first, translation, 
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The biographical chapters fail in 
another way ; Professor Harris has pro- 
duced not the brief, coherent essay or 
memoir which his assignment ideally 
required, but the squashed and lopped 
fragments of a full-length study. His 
preface refers significantly to “ the pain- 
ful surgery of cutting an 85,000-word 
manuscript down to 65,000 words when 
the publishers reminded me that I had 
contracted to write a 75,000-word book.” 
No writer who has confronted, with a 
sinking heart, a desperately over-long 
first draft, will withhold sympathy ; but 
so old a hand as Professor Harris should 
have known better, whatever the temp- 
tation of enthusiasm, than to get himself 
and his work into such a fix. 


The Intellectual Welfare 
State 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY: its origins, 
purposé, and significance as a social insti- 
tution. 

By W. J. Murison. 

Harrap. 222 pages. 10s. 6d. 
COMMERCIAL AND ‘TECHNICAL 
LIBRARIES. 

By J. P. Lamb. 

Allen and Unwin. 315 pages. 21s. 


8 i. public libraries have had very 
little credit accorded them for 
[their success] and for their benefits to 
the community.” “The public library 
... has mever received national recog- 
nition.” These quotations illustrate the 
only point of similarity in these two 
otherwise unlike books. The first is 
curiously old-fashioned, and talks of the 
public library “movement” rather in 
the style of a suffragette speaking of the 
position of women, so that one is quite 
surprised to find that Mr Murison, far 
from being a contemporary of the 
Mechanics Institute, is an active go- 
ahead librarian. His book will interest 
the social historians and perhaps the 
existing library-users, but does little to 
attract that part of the population—75 
per cent—who are only potential users. 
He is at his best in the early chapters 
describing the strong moral aims of the 
early library-founders who hoped that 
citizens would move from the public 
house to the public library, there to in- 
toxicate themselves with the waters of 
the Pierian spring instead of alcohol, 
and he himself seems still to think of 
public libraries as centres of community 
welfare rather than of information. 

Not so Mr Lamb of Sheffield, who 
has long been a pioneer among librarians 
attempting to provide for all the intel- 
lectual and information needs, however 
specialised, of their clients. His book is 
largely aimed at the librarian who ho 
to establish technical and commercial 
departments in highly industrialised 
centres, but it should also enlighten the 
general reader who still thinks of public 
libraries im the Murison vein. The 
Scope and activities of such departments 
may well surprise him. The stock may 
include directories, trade catalogues, 
tume-tables, monographs on economic 
and commercial subjects, dictionari 
Sazetteers and telegraphic codes ; 


the service provided may range from 
the quick telephone inquiry to compila- 
tion of bibliographies and the provision 
of facilities for intensive study. Clearly 
this co-ordinated and comprehensive 
supply of information enables the neigh- 

uring commercial and industrial eriter- 
prises to economise very greatly on their 
own information services, and the 
author is right in considering further 
development an important corollary to 
the present drive for educating more 
scientists and technicians. 

Mr Lamb hopes for greater centralisa- 
tion and blames the present degree of 
local autonomy for the backwardness 
and inconsistencies of the present 
service. His chapter on future develop- 
ments is full of creative suggestions, the 
more valuable for his impatience with 
librarians’ “amiable weakness for de- 
vising grandiose schemes for national 
book coverage.” The users of such 
departments as those described by Mr 
Lamb would probably back his demands 
for national financial aid for the develop- 
ment of this work ; readers of his book 
may well join their ranks first as users 
and later as propagandists. 


The Bhoodan Movement 


SAINT ON THE MARCH. 
By Hallam Tennyson. 
Gollancz. 223 pages. 13s. 6d. 


HIS book is a commendable attempt 
at the impossible. Mr Tennyson 
had the rare privilege of meeting a saint, 
and saintliness is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult of all qualities to translate into print, 
particularly when the impact is fresh ; 
that is why saints belong to legend. 
Thus, Mr Tennyson’s reminiscences of 
Mahatma Gandhi are vivid, while he 
fails to do justice to Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave, the saintly -founder of the 
Bhoodan movement, who for four years 
has been going, on foot, from village to 
village, persuading the peasants that they 
must voluntarily give up some of their 
land to provide for those with none. 
Despite his numerous inaccuracies, 
Mr Tennyson’s sketches of rural India 
are pleasing. But it is unfortunate that 
the author, who seemed to have had no 
luck with transport—he missed all his 
trains—should have devoted so much of 
his talent to the description of his own 
vicissitudes. “Saint on the March” 
suffers from padding, lack of background 
material and traces of vulgarity—as 
when, for example, Mr Tennyson calls 
Vinoba Bhave “ daddy longlegs.” Never- 
theless, the book will provide future 
authors with a very long eye-witness 
account of the Bhoodan movement—a 
movement which may be controversial 
but cannot be ignored. In four short 
years, over 3} million acres of land have 
been collected, many of them from pea- 
sants to whom land is dearer than life. 
Mr Tennyson has tried to describe 
India before, during and after inde- 
pendence and the part played by Mr 
Gandhi in the fight for secularism which 
cost hinr his life. He has also attempted 


‘ to explain the contrast between India’s 


mystical tradition and the gaudy’ riches 
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of ‘its millionaires, as well as such fea- 
tures of Indian life as the joint family 


system. These parentheses are often . 


very interesting; but, in a book on 
Bhoodan, one would have liked to see a 
detailed study of the Indian land system, 
some consideration of the land reforms 
which have been made since independ- 
ence, and a discussion of the place 
of the Community Projects and the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service in India’s 
rural revolution. Without all these it is 
difficult for the reader to see Bhcodan’s 
economic relevance. Of the movement’s 
religious side, the attempt to raise man 
above himself through love, Mr Tenny- 
son has said more; but there,- too, 
Bhoodan is not a phenomenon all by 
itself. It fits into and derives from a 
whole range of Hindu thought; - one 
would have welcomed from Mr Tenny- 
son more depth on the outlook and tradi- 
tion from which Acharya Bhave and his 
ideas have grown. 


An Alternative to 
Socialism ? 

PROFIT SHARING IN PRACTICE 
AND LAW. 
By John C. Harper. 
Sweet and Maxwell. 392 pages. 38s. 6d. 
B Sass book is both opportune and 

good. Mr Harper attributes the 
insignificant position which profit shar- 
ing has attained in the economic life of 
the country to hostile laws and an 
unsympathetic environment. In fact, 


eed 


The Life of 


Lord 
Nuffield 


By P. W.S. ANDREWS & 
Elizabeth BRUNNER 
Lord Nuffield’s life has often been 
described as the biggest success story of 
this century. Now in his first official 


biography will be found the story of one 
of the most remarkable men of modern 


times. 
18 July. 
Illustrated. 25s. net. 


British Incomes 
& Savings 
By H. F. LYDALL 


Oxford Institute of Statistics 
Monograph No. 5 


A comprehensive study of the income 
and saving habits of the British people, 
based on a very detailed ' investigation 
of over 2,500 people of all classes .and 
levels of income. 

32s. 6d. net 


Broad Street, Oxford 
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the worst that can be said of the laws 
is that they are neutral, but there is 
no doubt about the lack of sympathy. 
Employers as a whole have never shown 
much enthusiasm for the idea, probably 
because it involves giving up some of 
their profits. Trade union leaders: have 
been lukewarm, reputedly because the 
power of the unions would be dimin- 
ished if such schemes succeeded on a 
wide scale. Most employees at the best 
have preferred the certainty of an in- 
creased weekly wage to a share in an 
uncertain profit, and at the worst have 
regarded profit sharing as eyewash ; in 
the background has been the feeling 
that profits are immoral and that to share 
in them means supping with the devil. 

Now the Prime Minister has gone out 
of his way to commend the idea as an 
alternative to nationalisation, and as a 
step towards a property-owning demo- 
cracy. Many socialists are beginning to 
see in it an expression of economic 
justice. Many industrialists, putting the 
matter at its lowest, think that it might 
be a useful insurance; others, more 
idealistic, have concluded that they must 
take the initiative in trying to create a 
new spirit in industry. 

The literature on the subject is sparse, 
and Mr Harper has treated the subject 
comprehensively, though occasionally 
obviously. He has contrived to make 
his book accurate both for the lawyer 
and accountant, but at the same time 
readable by the businessman. He 
describes in some detail the various 
schemes of profit sharing which have 
been evolved and illustrates them with 
examples, at the same time giving warn-- 
ing of various legal and financial pitfalls 
in which the unwary may be trapped ; 
it is a revelation to discover how many 
difficulties there are in an apparently 
simple plan. 

If industrialists and trade unions take 
the Prime Minister’s lead seriously they 
can inform themselves fully by study- 
ing this book, even to the extent of being 
reminded that only subject to conditions 
are solicitors allowed to share their 


profits with unqualified clerks. 


Germany 1918-1919 


FAILURE OF A REVOLUTION. 

By Rudolf Coper. 

Cambridge University Press. 305 pages. 
25s. 


N this book the author makes a serious, 
sirange and very personal attempt to 
write history by rationalising the early 
impressions of a sensitive and intelli- 


gently observant youth. The author . 


says in his preface: “ A revolution is an 
enermous event. He who lives through 
a revolution cannot forget it. The 
events of the German Revolution of 
1918 are imprinted on my memory, 
more vividly so than the events of three 
other enormous happenings, two world 
wars and the Nazi revolution.” But 
since he was born (in Berlin) in 1904, he 
was only fourteen to fifteen years old 
when the events from November, 1918, 
to March, 1919, happened. A biblio- 
graphy of about 150 titles does, it is 


true, testify to the research behind his 
narrative, although, unfortunately, he 
does not refer the statements in his text 
exactly back to their sources. His 
general integrity is not in question, but 
in such a formidable turmoil of happen- 
ings and motives one would like to be 
able to check every detail carefully. 

This is the more necessary because 


Mr Coper writes under the illusion that - 


he is “passive in every respect. [It is 
not the historian’s. right to utter 
opinions. But it is his duty to provoke 
opinions by drawing. conclusions from 
the facts he describes.”. Now. this 


drawing of conclusions leads him to: 


hand out a severe censure from time to 
time—to decide “after long meditation 
. . . who was a hothead, who was an 
honest fool and who was a blackguard.” 
The. result-is that--he condemns the 
Social Democrats for their empiricism 
and accepts the criticisms made of them 
by the extreme Left without, however, 
being unduly vimpressed by its leaders 
either. He actually imputes to the Social 
Democrats Ebert, Noske and Landsberg, 
and to a lesser degree to Scheidemann, 
the fantastic aim of attempting, when 
concluding their understanding with 
Groener and the remnants of the Army, 
“to reconsolidate the old militaristic 
state.” His whole argument implies that 
the sort of “ social revolution ” wanted 
by the extreme” Left. ought to. have 
succeeded. But at the same time he talks 
of the “ insane policy of. the Revolution- 
aries,” of the lack of any plan and central 
leadership. In somie cases he describes 
persons as undesirable characters and 
intellectual nonentities and yet defends 
their revolutionary attitude. 

Apart from this distorted portrait of 
the personalities, the whole picture gets 
further out-of focus becatise the author. 


. concentrates on the period November, 


1918, to March, -1919, and omits the 
really revolutionary actions which had 
started in the course of the war through 
the policy of the Oberste Heeresleitung 
and more specifically through the actions 
of the gifted and impetuous Ludendorff. 
He treated the Kaiser with scarcely con- 
cealed contempt, thus undermining not 
only the imperial authority but also the 
standing of the civil government 
appointed by the Kaiser, In the autumn’ 
of 1917 he placed a sealed railway car 
at the disposal of Lenin and his friends 
to allow them to cross through Germany 
to the Danish frontier on their way to 
Petrograd, and thereby lit the fuse of 
the Russian Revolution. Ludendorff 
finally killed the tender shoot of a pos- 
sible German democracy under Prince 
Max of Baden by his cry for an 
immediate armistice on 


October 4, 
1918. With no Bismarck to keep the 


Halbgétier of the General Staff in their | x 


places and no civil authority worth its 
name from whom to take over, the Social 
Democrats were in a terrible position 
and deserve a more charitable judgment 
on their actions—they did, after all, save 
Germany from- Communism. The 
deeper intention of this book is, of 
course, to sound a warning note egainet 
a supposedly ineradicable strain of 
militarism in the make-up. As 
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such it has its value, but it belongs more 
to the politician’s brief case than the 
historian’s shelf, 


Shorter Notices 


THE FIFTH AMENDMENT TODAY. 
By Erwin N. Griswold, 
Harvard “ Univérsity Press. (Lendon: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 88 pages. 16s. 
These three lectures by the Dean of the 
Faculty of Law at Harvard are exceedingly 
topical, for the kind of thinking they 
embody has at last brought about a change 
in the American atmosphere. The Fifth 
contains the pie, among 
others, that “ No person . . . shall be com- 
pelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself.” Many Americans, con- 
fronted by investigating bodies with ques- 
tidns about their political past, have 
invoked this amendment, and were conse- 
uently branded by McCarthyites as “ Fifth 
Kenextienaee Communists.”. Mr Griswold 


_has set himself the task of reinstating the 


Fifth Amendment as an integral and worthy 
pets ae due poco ew and of show- 
ing t it is a gross to te its use 
by anyone with a tacit ‘admission of guilt. 
Both by showing the history of this 
amendment—some of whose conceptions 
= be traced eines old es par 
ue process —and ying 
possible grounds for its use, Mr Griswold 
demonstrates. that it is an essential guard 
against arbitrary violations of justice. Even 
be css a = has committed no crime, an 
of membership in the Se eiemienist 
ie ae some. vane ag ~ may lead to 
incrimina s punishment. 
Once the Fifth Amendment is waived, 
mores the individual can no longer 
refuse to answer any question put to him 
and thus may be compelled to_ testify 
against himself. This puts a Witness willing 
to discuss his own activities, but reasonably 
loth to implicate others, in an exceedingly 
difficult prejudiced position. In other 
words, many men have invoked the Fifth 
Amendment as a blanket protection simply 
because more forms of protection 
Mer Gri . To meet this difh- 
ty, Griswold puts forward a number 
for a new judicial code to 
by Congress when carrying out its 

— functions of investigation. 


TREE 


‘Gl 


Last year a short on homosexuality 
was pl for the Church of England 
Welfare il. Dr Bailey was one 

of the group of and 
doctors who it, and book is 
really an appendix to the report. 
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Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1955 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand and due from banks.......... . ~$196,211,003 
United States Government securities...:.... : 189,910,960 
State and municipal bonds and notes........ § 70,123,726 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank........... ‘ 1,800,000 


Other bonds and securities (including shares 
of Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited and 


Morgan & Cie. Incorporated)............... 22,025,018 
Loans and bills purchased. ..............045: , 327 634,577 
Accrued interest, accounts receivable, ete...... 4,157,055 
Bamkdnd: MOMs si ORG ie oa oe 5 tee ~ 3,000,000 
Liability of customers on letters 

of credit and acceptances............. ave oka 15,459,907 

 $830,322,246 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits: U. 8. Government... ........00000. - § 45,356,556 
; Mle: GRE Ee 5 85S ak BS ; 642,915 ,874 
Official checks outstanding............ ee emus 47 308 586 
$735,581,016 
Accounts payable, reserve for taxes, etc....... “ 6,341,232 
Acceptances outstanding and letters of 

OTOMEE BeNOE a5 oo ES ae PPh hk ea ‘ 15,507 ,087 
Capitat--500,000 shares .% ios. oe ic ec ee ee ; 30,000,000 
Surplus..... Diy ate tv vatan bog ae ae nies Ci ekine 30,000,000 
Undivided profits. ...........6.. haw ovis see ve 12,892,911 

$830,322 ,246 


United States Government securities carried at $58,566,676 in 
the above statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to 
‘secure public monies as required by law, and for-other purposes. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SuRVEY is prepared paftly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Taking. Off for Geneva 


|S precedents for an American President setting out 
across the Atlantic are not auspicious—President 
Wilson to Versailles, President Roosevelt to Yalta, Presideut 
Truman to Potsdam. The second of these is particularly 
unhappy, for President Eisenhower admits to being guided, 
where peace is concerned, by the same “sixth sense” that 
led Roosevelt astray when dealing with Stalin. But it is not 
Stalin whom Mr Eisenhower is to meet. This change in 
the Russian leadership is one of 
the main reasons why even the 
sceptical American people feel 
that the change in the Russian 
attitude to the West may be 
genuine and may have practical 
results. Another is the con- 
viction that the Soviet Union is 
under growing economic strain, 
in contrast to America’s growing 
economic ease. 

The scepticism in the United 
States in itself makes it unlikely 
that President Eisenhower’s re- 
putation will be undermined by 
his trip abroad as were those 
of his predecessors. To some at 
least of his countrymen the re- 
Strained optimism with which he 
is going to Geneva may seem to 
be in the outworn tradition of 
an innocent President about to 
be gulled by. hard-headed and 
experienced foreign negotiators. 
But in general public opinion 
would never have forgiven Mr 
Eisenhower had he rejected the 
chance to “wage a war for 
peace,” as he puts it, particularly 
at a time when the hydrogen 
bomb’s facts of death are beginning to be grasped. Never- 
theless, if Gallup polls are to be trusted, Americans still put 
the probability of another world war much higher than do 
the British. Such a disillusioned country will be desperately 
disappointed, but not particularly surprised or censorious, 
sohuld the President come back empty-handed. 

In fact, of course, he has no intention of coming back 
with a fist full of agreements, and this is another reason 
why he may escape the fate of his predecessors. He is not 
going to commit the American people to anything more than 
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further negotiations ; these conversations are supposed to 
be purely exploratory, to create an atmospheric “ harmony 
of opinion,” to find out if at last it may perhaps be worth 
talking seriously to the Russians. All this has been explained 
by weeks of press conferences and speeches, which will 
culminate in a final broadcast to the nation as the President 
leaves for the airport.. Furthermore, congressional leaders 
have been consulted at all points and are to be kept in daily 

touch with developments at 


“Yes, We'll Be There, Rain and Shine” Geneva. And Senator George, 


the Democratic elder statesman, 
influenced both the original 
favourable American reaction to 
the idea of such a meeting and 
the subsequent drawing up of 
an agenda. This may be a re- 
turn to diplomacy, but in Wash- 
ington at least it will be open 
diplomacy. Congress is to be 
given no excuse for saying it has 
been kept in the dark. 

At the top of the agenda, as 
far as the American people and 
the President are concerned, is 
disarmament. Mr Stassen’s ap- 
pointment to find a way out of 
this “ squirrel cage” no longer 
seems the idealistic kick upstairs 
that it did earlier this year; 
indeed, it might have been 
guessed that it was not, from 
the readiness of a man of his 
ability and ambition to accept 
such a post. Another subject of 
discussion is, naturally, to be 


centring round a divided Ger- 
many, but the President would 
certainly like to avoid Asian questions. This is partly 
because the Administration’s own views on what should be 
aimed at there are less crystallised than they are in Europe ; 
but it is also because in the Far East the President cannot 
expect the united support from Congress that the final 
humiliation of Senator McCarthy has assured him in other 
parts of the world. Mr Eisenhower does not want to put 
too great a strain on Senator Knowland’s new-found loyalty. 
Something about which Congress may have doubts, but on 
which the United States is nevertheless thought to be ready 
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to bargain, is the relaxation of restrictions on trade with the 
Communist world. 

But all that is to be done officially during the President’s 
six summer days at Geneva is to decide whether future 
negotiations should be about all of these topics, or more, 
or less, or none at all. For this a bright smile, a remem- 
brance of military comradeship, a conciliatory spirit and a 
sense of dedication as a peacemaker are excellent qualifica- 
tions, even if not the only ones needed. But after that, 
unless present hopes are completely false, come months, 
perhaps years, of bargaining with the Russians, with the 
western allies and with Congress. This is where Mr Dulles, 
well equipped for all changes of diplomatic season and 
political climate, takes over. It is he who must be convinced 
by practical guarantees that the Soviet Union has abandoned 
the Communist philosophy of world revolution. This is 
when the cold water which the Secretary of State is so 
accustomed to throwing may be found particularly useful. 


New Money—with Care 


HE Treasury has handled its latest borrowing with kid 
gloves, a necessary precaution if it was to avoid either 
pushing inflation or squeezing expansion. Eight-month tax 
anticipation certificates at 1% per cent are being used to raise 
$2 billion ; these may, and will, be used by corporations to 
pay taxes falling due next March. An additional $750 
million is being obtained by the reopening of the 40-year 
3 per cent bond which was first offered earlier this year ; 
this may be paid for by instalments between now and 
October, a provision designed to appeal to investors of 
savings, such as managers of pension funds and insurance 
companies. In spite of the Treasury’s well-known desire to 
extend the maturity dates of the national debt, and in spite 
of the temptation to do this while the country is in its present 
state of booming prosperity, the amount of money to be 
raised by the long-term loan was held to the minimum that 
was known to be readily available. : 

This was in keeping with the basic thesis. of this whole 
careful and successful fund-raising operation: that little or 
no call should be made on the banks, already suffering from 
a shortage of money for commercial loans. In particular the 
Treasury did not want to drain away any large amount of 
the long-term funds that normally are used for mortgages 
and other types of capital investment. Some of those who 
fear that borrowing of this type is now expanding too 
quickly would have been relieved to see the government 
making such credit more difficult to obtain. While this fear 
is shared to some extent by officials, their main concern is 
that the banks, and therefore the boom, may be unduly 
squeezed as the usual seasonal increase in demand for credit, 
between now and the late autumn, follows a spring during 
which the usual seasonal decline has not taken place, 

The Federal Reserve Board, which is responsible for 
managing the country’s money supply, has been hampered 


-by the fact that the Treasury’s 91-day bills, its shortest-term 
‘issue, are no longer held mainly by banks. This means that 
. it has not been possible for the Federal Reserve to increase 


the supply of available credit by buying these bills from 
banks on the open market as it has done in the past. Since 
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the beginning of the month the Treasury has been meeting 
this situation by adding an extra $1 million to its regular 
weekly offering of $1.5 billion of 91-day bills. The authori- 
ties insist that this move is entirely for the benefit of the 
banks and has nothing to do with government financing 
operations. Be that as it may, as a result the Federal Reserve 
has been saved from having to resort, as it was rumoured it 
might, to the much more inflationary move of lowering the 
amount of reserve funds which member banks are required 
to hold. This is a remedy for scarcity of credit which may, 
however, be useful later in the year, in September perhaps, 
when the Treasury will again have to borrow new moncy 
and when loanable funds will almost certainly still be 
seasonally short. 


Very Particular Motors 


ENERAL MOTORS always belies its name: it is a 

very particular corporation, and everything it does is 
very particular, too. A month ago it concluded an agree- 
ment with its workers giving them a combined increase in 
wages and unemployment and other benefits amounting to 
20 cents an hour, a record-breaking figure. Fortified by the 
assurance of three years’ labour peace which this agreement 
provides, the corporation then announced a further pro- 
gramme of expansion, to cost $500 million and to be finished 
by the end of next year. This brings the expenditure 
planned by General Motors since January, 1954, to $2 
billion. Then a week ago the corporation, already the 
world’s largest industrial enterprise, with assets worth about 
$5 billion, declared that, stockholders permitting, it would 
split its 90 million odd shares three for one. -This would 
make it also the world’s largest undertaking in terms o! 
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common shares outstanding ; the British Petroleam Com- 
pany at present holds that record. 

This last announcement pushed up the price of General 
Motors’ shares by $14 i in a day, and must have made some 
of the firm’s employees wish that their union had accepted 
the company’s offer of an assisted scheme of share pur- 
chases, instead of holding out for the additional unemploy- 
ment benefits which do not seem a very present need. One 
of the ideas behind the stock split is to increase the number 
of potential purchasers of cars who have a special share- 
holders’ interest in a General Motors’ product. For if the 
6.3 million square feet of additional floor space and the 
new presses and machine tools planned for in the capital 
expansion programme are to be used, the demand for 
vehicles made by Géneral. Motors will have to keep on going 
up. No cne could be more optimistic than the corporation 
about the future market for cars ; results this year certainly 
seem to justify this rosy view. For in the first sensational 
six months of 1955, General Motors produced over two 
million vehicles, about half the country’s total output, and 
it sold all but 139,000 of them, which hardly leaves an 
excessive inventory on hand. 

Although July is the period in which sales begin to drop 
and in which dealers are usually allowed to run off their 
stocks, in preparation for the arrival of new models, and 
although the threat of a strike is over, the industry is con- 
tinuing to produce at top speed. It does not seem possible 
that this can go on ; some day a reckoning must come, even 
if it is not until next year. But when it does, General Motors 
evidently intends to see that it is the smaller, independent 
car manufacturers who pay the price. For them any sub- 
stantial fall in sales-would mean disaster. 


Electrical Yardsticks 


New York 


N the Tennessee Valley the much-publicised battle by 

the advocates of public power to keep out private elec- 
tricity development has been won, for the moment at least, 
with the cancellation of the notorious Dixon-Yates contract. 
But little national attention is being given to the similar 
battle in New York State which has been going on much 
longer, which is being fought on two fronts and which 
involves larger practical stakes in terms of electricity output. 
The reason for this lack of interest is presumably that in 
New York the question of principle—should electricity 
needs be met through public or private enterprise?—is not 
posed as clearly, or on such sharply divided political lines, 
as it was in the Tennessee Valley. Furthermore this battle 
is being fought mainly at the state level rather than in 
Washington. 

Two separate and huge hydro-electric projects are in- 
volved in the New York controversy. On one of these, the 
development, in conjunction with the Canadian authorities, 
of the International Rapids section of the St Lawrence 
River, construction has begun. For the other, the 
development. of the United States’ share of the power 
resources of the Niagara Falls, Congress has yet to authorise 
the Federal Power Commission to grant a licence. Private 
utility companies were unwilling to finance the development 
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of the St Lawrence site and the FPC, without congressional 
action being required, awarded the licence to the New York 
State Power Authority, of which Mr Robert Moses is chair- 
man. But the public power argument has now broken out 
at the next stage—the sale of the electricity produced by 
the Authority, which will increase the supplies - available 
in the state by one-sixth. 

The first contract negotiated by the Authority has just 
been approved by the present Democratic Governor, Mr 
Harriman. Under it, 174,000 kilowatts of electricity, about 
a quarter of the Authority’s entire firm output, and 69,000 
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kilowatts of interruptible supplies which can be shut off 
when the river is low, will be sold for a period of 38 years, 
starting probably in 1960, to the Aluminum Company of 
America, for use in its plants at Massena. The contract 
has been given to Alcoa partly to compensate the company 
for the loss of its existing generating plant on the St Law- 
rence, which will be flooded out by the new development. 
Another quarter of the American share of the output from 
the International Rapids is to be reserved for other indus- 
trial users in the area, and for those who may be attracted 
there by the availability of cheap electricity. This leaves 
only half to be divided between private utility companies, 
rural electricity prrenere municipal power systems and 
other states. 

Critics of the contract therefore maintain that the 
amount of electricity promised to Alcoa is too large and that 
too little will be left. for municipalities and rural co-opera- 
tives, especially if a like amount is reserved for other indus- 
trial users. Although no specific “ preference clause,” of 
the type usual in federal power legislation, was included in 
the FPC licence for the St Lawrence project, the state 
Act, which governs the New York Power Authority’s 
operations, does require that preference be given to 
rural and domestic consumers and that industrial use 
of the electricity must come second. The critics, also 
charge that the duration of the Alcoa contract, almost twice 
that of comparable industrial contracts granted -by other 
public authorities, is much longer than is justifiable. 

Mr Moses points out that since Alcoa, which generated 
power from its own facilities at 1.5 tenths of a cent a kilo- 
watt-hour, is paying the Authority over 4 tenths of a cent, 
some concession in the duration of the contract was called 
for. He contends that the assured market provided by 
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Alcoa on a round-the-clock basis for a quarter of the 


Authority’s output enables the average cost of electricity to. 


all other consumers to be lowered. The state as a whole, he 
feels, would also benefit more if new industries are brought 
to the source of power in the north, an economically- 
distressed area, than if costly new transmission lines are 
built to carry electricity long distances at reduced rates to 
residential consumers in New York City. Under pressure 
from advocates of public power Governor Harriman, before 
approving the contract, did insist on modifications which 
effectively shortened the contract by five years, agd would 
enable the Authority to cut off half of the supply to Alcoa 
after 33 years ; but these are minor modifications. 

In defending his approval of the contract, Mr Harriman 
emphasised Alcoa’s importance as the largest employer of 
labour in the St Lawrence area, and his fear that if a con- 
tract less favourable to the company were insisted on, it 
would close down its plant and leave its 6,500 employees 
without work. The critics, however, doubt whether 
Alcoa could find an equally favourable site even if the 
terms of the contract were stiffer. They may fight the 
contract in the courts, but their main concern is to see that 
it does not happen again—at Niagara Falls. 


* 


The congressional committee, which is considering the 
terms on which the Federal Power Commission shall be 
authorised to license the hydro-electric development of the 
Niagara Falls, has already five different Bills before it. Two 
of these would hand over the entire project to a group of 
five private power companies. A similar Bill was approved 
by the House of Representatives in 1953, but not acted upon 
by the Senate. New York State is prepared to take the 
battle against private development to the Supreme Court if 
necessary, On constitutional grounds based on state owner- 
ship of the river bed. Mr Moses considers the state’s first 
obligation is to enhance the beauty of the American falls, 
which have been pitifully spoiled compared with the 
Canadian. A third Bill, providing for construction by the 
Army Corps of Engineers, is given little chance of passage. 

The most acute controversy has been between the 
supporters of the other two Bills, one sponsored by 
Senator Lehman and one by Representative Buckley, both 
Democrats from New York. Senator Lehman’s Bill 
would give the entire responsibility for development to the 
State Power Authority, and include the strict safeguards 
lacking in the case of the St Lawrence, which would ensure 
that preference be given to the municipal systems and rural 
co-operatives. These conditions would mean that in prac- 
tice the Authority would itself be forced to build trans- 
mission lines, unless it can contract with private companies 
to use their facilities on reasonable terms. Mr Buckley’s Bill, 
which had the strong support of Mr Moses, would have left 
the decision to the FPC, and would only have specified that 
public agencies and co-operatives should have priority for 
such power “ as they can use economically and practically.” 
In fact, Mr Buckley’s opponents felt, the Authority 
would then have been free to sell power, as in the case of 
the St Lawrence project, to all:comers at the generator. It 
is now, however, reported that, spurred on by Governor 
Harriman, Senator Lehman and Mr Buckley have agreed 
on a single revised Bill, which appears to be very close to 
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the Senator’s version. This much improves the chances of 
congressional action on the project. 

. The real issue in both these cases, as almost always in the 
controversy over public or private power, is the rate yard- 
stick, the low charges which publicly-owned electricity 
undertakings hold over the heads of private companies in 
order to force them to keep down their rates to residential 
consumers. The private utility companies, in New York 
as elsewhere, point to the unfair advantages in financing 
and taxation enjoyed by the public undertakings and denied 
to them. What has yet to be shown with any accuracy by 
the yardstick seekers in New York is how cheaply electricity 
from the St Lawrence and Niagara generators could be 
delivered, if it were made available, by public transmission 
lines if necessary, to the residential corisumers in the high 
cost power areas they are seeking to protect from the depre- 
dations of private enterprise. The New York Power 
Authority apparently feels that New York City could not 
be supplied at competitive rates from either of the new 
projects. 


More for the Schools ? 


FTER weeks of hearings had shown the House 
Education and Labour Committee how difficult it was 
going to be to agree on a school construction Bill, it handed 
the job on to a subcommittee. This then took a month to 
produce a Bill which provides $400 million a year in federal 
grants for school building, for four years, to be matched 
by the states. This is double the amount President Eisen- 
hower thought necessary, but the Bill also contains his 
much-criticised proposals for giving federal support to local 
school bond issues. He attaches great importance to this 
idea as a means of saving federal money. Mr Eisenhower's 
request was originally an emergency one, designed to tide 
over the school crisis until after next November’s full-dress 
White House conference on education. This will 
undoubtedly produce a broader programme to deal with 
the other desperate needs in the schools. Of these the most 
obvious, which is almost as pressing as the lack of school 
buildings, is the scarcity of teachers ; this can hardly be 
dealt with except by an increase in salaries. 

It now seems highly probable that nothing at all will be 
done to help the schools until after this conference. For 
even should the President put his influence behind the 
House Bill, it still has to be approved by the full committee 
and on the floor and must then go through the Senate. 
There is also a very real threat that the Bill will be blocked 
by an amendment requiring that no federal funds should go 
to schools where racial segregation is practised. This would 
make the measure unacceptable to Southerners and would 
mean. that it could only be passed, if at all, after delays 
which would certainly keep Congress in Washington. beyond 
the end of this month, something which party leaders have 
no intention of permitting. Meanwhile, however, the 
dilatory treatment being given to what everyone recognises 


to be an urgext problem is being built up into a major 


political issue. ~ next -™ — 6 Mr. Adlai 
Stevenson... 
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Politicians on the Air 


Washington, D.C. 

HE expense of television got the main blame at the 
Teen hearings of the Senate Subcommittee on Elec- 
tions and Privileges for the runaway inflation in the price 
of politics. It can cost as much as $37,600 to put a poli- 
tician on the country’s screens for half an hour, and the 
bill may be even larger if a commercial advertiser has to 
be compensated for the displacement of a programme which 
he sponsors regularly. Nevertheless there are merits in the 
spread of camera campaigning. The public is given a 
greater sense of participation in the nation’s affairs and, 
since American television is based on _locally-operated 
stations, local candidates become much more familiar 
figures, a factor which often helps a newcomer fighting an 
established office-holder. The really conscientious viewer 
can be helped to sort out the mass of state and local offices 
and referenda questions that clutter the lower part of the 
ballot paper. Above all, the national campaigns can be 
shorter; next year the presidential candidates are to be 
nominated much later than usual. 

But there are serious demerits. Although the television 
screens give a bonus to a likeable personality, they also 
give an incentive to the alliance between politician and 
salesman which has already been carried much too far. 
Senator Neuberger of Oregon, who claims to have won 
votes in the last election by making a virtue of not wearing 
makeup before the cameras, has even introduced a Bill 
requiring an announcement before any political broadcast 
as to whether a teleprompter or facial makeup are being 
used. His thesis is that a man who will deceive the elec- 
tors about his appearance and his speech-making facility 
will deceive them about anything. But television always 
involves pretence—that of talking into a human void filled 
with bright lights and cameras as if conducting a one- 
sided conversation in a cosy drawing room. 

The main worry, however, is money. This is actually 
raised by means of “ citizens’ committees” which are not 
limited by the laws regulating the candidate’s own spending. 
But, as the expenses “of staging lively entertainment multi- 
ply, candidates, particularly for lesser offices, are liable to 
start out in public life under heavy obligations to a small 
group of large contributors. Naturally enough it has been 
suggested that the Federal Communications Commission, 
a quasi-judicial body which polices the ether, should make 
a wireless or television station’s willingness to give free 
time to political candidates a condition of receiving a licence. 
An alternative proposal is that there should be a congres- 
sional appropriation for political broadcasting. 


* 


The FCC’s powers in such matters have often been mis- 
understood. Outside -election time its regulatory function 
is very general. It exercises no real surveillance over pro- 
grammes and has no precise requirements for the allotting 
of time to “public service” rather than to advertising 
profits. When a station’s licence comes up for renewal the 
commission makes a general check to see that the owner 
has lived up to the spirit of his promises about the balanc- 
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ing of his programmes between these two interests—but 
no licence has, in fact, ever been revoked on account of 
unsatisfactory programme content. In 1948, in an oracu- 
lar pronouncement whose syntax defies analysis and whose 
reasoning is so verbose and confused that it can offer little 
in the way of guidance, the commissioners sanctioned 
“ editorialising” by station owners, provided the principle 
of “fairness” in giving “both sides” of a controversial 
question was maintained. The national networks, the 
chains of affiliated stations carrying the same programme 
for at least part of the day, have an established tradition 
of giving free time for reply to a person or cause that has 
been attacked in a programme, but this decision is usually 
made unilaterally, and not always consistently by the net- 
work’s officials. 

When election time comes around the FCC has a special — 
law to interpret. No radio or television station is under 
any obligation to give or sell time to candidates, but once 
time has been allotted to one it must be allotted to all 
others for the same office on the same terms. This applies 
to campaigns for the party nominations as well as to the 
election itself. The station has no power of censorship 
over the candidate’s material, even though it may involve 
the station in a libel suit. This provision only applies to 
candidates—the station is free to put on supporters from 
one side and not from others— but it does apply to anyone 
who calls himself a candidate either for the nomination or 
for election, if he is legally qualified to run for office. 

Although the networks normally carry a sizable quota 
of “public service” programmes, they oppose the idea 
of giving free time to presidential candidates. This is 
understandable when it is remembered that, even after the 
parties had made their nominations, there were eighteen 
candidates for the presidency in 1952. Every free half-hour 
given to the Republican or Democratic nominee would 
have had to be duplicated for the brigadier-general who was 
running as a vegetarian or the “independent” lady who 
was fighting against “ world government.” All the nomi- 
nees’ acceptance speeches were in fact carried free. 

One question on which the FCC admits to bafflement 
is the case of a Communist Party candidate. The chaotic 
legislation that was supposed to ban the Communists and 
was rushed through Congress last year has not yet come 
before the courts in any form. Until its constitutionality is 
settled no one knows whether an open Communist is as 
much entitled as a Prohibitionist or a Constitutional- 





UNEMPLOYMENT in the UNITED STATES 
AS PERCENTAGE OF CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE 


* Revised basis of calculation 
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Tolerance to Scale 


Washington, D.C. 


HE Fund for the Republic, an offshoot of the Ford 

Foundation, has just put out an interesting, even if not 
entirely convincing, attempt by a Harvard sociologist to find 
out, by the poll-taking method, what “ American opinion ” 
on the subjects of “Communism, conformity and civil 
liberties ” really is. The results all seem plausible enough 
but it is a pity the professor allowed himself to be seduced, 
by the sight of so many interesting figures lying around, into 
producing a statistical monstrosity called a “tolerance 
scale.” 

The first conclusion Professor Stouffer reaches is 
that these subjects are uppermost in few people’s 
minds. At the height of the congressional hearings in 
1954 on the Army-McCarthy controversy, when Mr 
Stouffer’s investigators were at work, less than one per 
cent of those interviewed gave Communism or threats to 
civil liberty as answers to the question: “ What things do 
you worry about most ?” Thirty per cent could not name 
a single Senator or Congressman who was devoting any 
special attention to the question of subversion. 

The second conclusion is that when the polltakers moved 
on to more specific questions they unearthed what at first 
sight seems a rather disturbing degree of latent intolerance. 
Not only, for instance, were two-thirds of those questioned 
unwilling to allow an admitted Communist to speak in their 
community, but almost as many would ban anyone attacking 
“churches and religion.” More than a third would favour 
the removal of a book advocating “ government ownership ” 
from their public library and over half would object to a 
Socialist teaching in a university. As for a Communist, 
two-thirds would fire him if he were a salesman in a shop 
or a singer on the wireless and three-quarters would take 
away his American citizenship. 

But the third conclusion, and the main note of optimism 
in Mr Stouffer’s report, is that the opinions of the 
members of an arbitrarily selected group of “ community 
leaders ” were in each case more liberal than the national 
average, even though this group included such personalities 
as commanders of the American Legion and regents of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. Only thirty-four 
per cent of the leaders, for example, would want to remove 
an atheist book from the public library, as against sixty Pe 
cent of the cross-section. + 

Moreover, the general front of intolerance begins to crack 
where personal friendships come in. The overwhelming 
majority both of the leaders and of the national cross- 
section would stand by a friend who was a Communist ten 
years ago but not now, and over half would be relatively 
lenient to a man who refused to answer certain questions 
about Communism because he did not wish to be forced 
to testify against former friends. Only 13 per cent of those 
questioned claimed ever to have known anyone they sus- 
pected of being a Communist. But the reasons for their 
suspicions—ranging from “she has more money to spend 
and places to go than seems right” to “ would not attend 
church and talks against God ”—reflects the character of 
much of the “ derogatory information” that has caused so 
many unfortunate people’s loyalty to be questioned. + 
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SHORTER NOTES 


In June total civilian employment went over the 64 million 
mark for the first time. The usual seasonal expansion in 
employment in that month was accompanied by an unusually 
large gain in manufacturing jobs. Unemployment is expected 
to go up in June, since students and school leavers then 
come into the labour market, but this year the rise was 
surprisingly small, only 200,000, bringing the total out of 
work to 2,700,000. 


* 


Mr Allen Whitfield, a Republican leader from Iowa, has 
asked that his nomination to be an Atomic Energy Commis- 
sioner should be withdrawn. The nomination had been 
much attacked by Democrats who alleged that for the first 
time an appointment to this vital and independent agency 
was being made not for reasons of ability, but to repay a 

* 


No sooner had an agreed figure of $3,285,800,000 been 
authorised for foreign aid in the current 1956 fiscal year 
than the House of Representatives began to cut the amount 
down by reducing the appropriations. It approved only 
$2,638,741,750 in actual funds, but itis hoped that the 
Senate will be more generous, as it often is. The House 
acted in this way out of anger at the Department of Defence 
for having at the last moment contracted to spend some 
$600 million which would otherwise have lapsed with the 
end of the 1955 fiscal year ; most of the cut in the new 
appropriation was in military assistance funds. 


* 


The United States las signed the controversial pact 
giving the German Lufthansa airline the right to serve the 
Caribbean area and South America from American airports, 
in return for permission for American airlines to fly to 
German cities and points beyond. But the last may not yct 
have been heard in Congress of the objections of some 
American airlines to this agreement. 


* 


So many Americans are going abroad this year that the 
State Department has had to ask for extra funds to enable 
it to handle the increased load of applications for passports. 
To encourage more foreigners to visit the United Statcs. 
visa regulations have been simplified and the time for which 
a visa is valid has been lengthened. 


* 


During the present heat wave some of-the many Ameri- 
cans who do not yet have air-conditioned cars will be enable«' 
to eat in comfort at drive-in restaurants, or look and listen 1” 
comfort at drive-in cinemas by the provision of emergency 
air-conditioners ; these individual units will be hooked uy 
to their cars when they. stnp at the reseuurant er thestre 
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CHARTERED 1799 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


Head Office : 18 Pine Street, New York. 


Incorporated with Limited Liability under the laws of the State of New York 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION JUNE 30, 1955 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cash and Due from Banks $1,808, 126,521 Deposits a eh peled eee oe ies 36 
igati a ie oreign Fu Borrowed .. a ioe coe 
US. Gaerne 1,612,671,157 | Réserve For Taxes eae 23,653,485 
State, Municipal and Other Securities 577,610,042 | Other Liabilities ‘sei cies CR hand 38,733,514 
Mortgages ... sik 133,444,436 | Acceptances Outstanding ... $111,590,273 
Loang. hs dol) ted, ess tne A eee ee pede 
Accrued Interest Receivable as 18,242,167 | General anaes for Securities 12,125,501 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability .. 95,103,893 Re aed $150,000,000 
Banking Houses... wt tee ned ihe 57,388,430 (2,000,000 Shares—$12'3 Par) 
Other Assets seperate yg eS eee) Ee ee ser Obs 
———— 518,382,004 
$7,421,809,650 $7,421 ,809,650 
ee om ne ren 


ee SAME wane Shales te neues pulls HAG oat Sagat oe for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Paris . Frankfurt/Main Tokyo . Osaka . Havana . Marianao . San juan, P.R., 
Offices of Representatives: 
- Buenos Aires . Rome . Beyrouth 
LONDON BRANCHES : 
6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 4 Berkeley Square, W.! 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES ;: 


Mexico, D.F, Bombay 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 





NEW YORK 
Condensed Statement of Condition—June 30th, 1955. 
ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks i eee aaa <i a sda eg tai ‘ans ona es. $622,057,577.26 
U.S. Government Securities ... ies és ‘ab Say ae “he jaa ‘xe sae wed 530, 102,951.67 
Loans na a 1,341,795,409.00 
State and “Municipal Securities 67,423,401.99 
Other Securities and Investments et 26,176,199.89 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable ... 7,495, 169.24 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptance ... ° 24,181,933.48 
Banking Premises ee ees ew 16,504,460.18 
Assets deposited against Bonds Borrowed... soe oes 8,643,500.00 
$2,644, 380,602.71 

LIABILITIES ose abe. betniee 

Capital value $10 share) 4es Gee e ,299, 

Sargon (par 58 a 150,000,000.00 

Valemled Profits 45,008,491.15 
$235,307,991.15 
Dividend ly 1 eu 2,619,467.50 
Densite.- ere rae 10m Pee SP 2,349, 905,896.00 
Reserve for Taxes, Accrued Expenses, ete. ion ve eee see ove ae ac 2 20,279,824.15 
unt in’ folic 26,065,706.97 
Liabili ed 8,643,500.00 
onus ty ee Borrow 1'558-216.94 


$2,644 380,602.71 





Assets carried at $140,575,936.53 on June 30th, 1955, were pledged to secure deposits and for other purposes. 
Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


London Office: 26, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 


Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S.A. 
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No great thing is created suddenly — 


EPICTETUS (Js CENTURY A.D.) 


Everything grows. A tree, a house, a school of thought — each adds to itself carefully 
with the years. And when they are great, their growth is the more leisurely. A nation, 


a religion, a way of life — these ask not for generations, but for centuries. 


Among the community’s great organizations today industry has one of the longest 
histories. It can trace its course back for two centuries, to dark mills and primitive 
machines. Now, it serves the community’s economic needs in a million ways, and 
provides the material foundation for modern standards of life and leisure, For, as 


industry’s technical achievement grows, so does its field for service. 


Great organizations, high traditions, are best made slowly. Which is to say, great 
responsibilities are assumed gradually and with understanding. 


~ 


Esso Petroleum Compony, Limited 
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The World Overseas 


Austria Braces Up to Freedom 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN VIENNA 


UROPE’S new neutral state is determined to make a 
success of a role which, on the whole, suits it well. One 
day the Austrians hope to evolve the patriotic, cohesive 
neutralism of the Swiss, and enjoy the same. prosperity. 
But in the meantime, responsible Austrians are preoccupied 
with economic problems. Paradoxically, liberation from a 
Communist power presents short-term difficulties, as a 
reunited Germany would ‘undoubtedly find. It is not 
surprising that Austria’s experience is being closely watched 
in Bonn. 
At present, the Austrian economy is booming, with full 


employment and a continuously rising- demand for con- - 


sumer goods. This demand has been met by a big increase 
in imports, stimulated by measures of liberalisation (though 
Austria has liberalised only 
to the extent of 83 per cent, 
and has not ventured to free 
any dollar imports), - The 
flow of imports has pre- 
vented inflationary pressure 
on prices, but it has inevit- 
ably upset the balance of 
trade. In the first five months 
of the year, the trade deficit 
amounted to over 2 billion 
schillings (roughly $77 mil- 
lion). Though Austria still 
earns a surplus in its balance 
of payments, it is feared that 
there will be a deficit by the 
end of this year. One big item of invisible dollar earnings 
will disappear when the American forces are withdrawn ; 
on balance, the Austrians will lose over $50 million a year 
when the Gls go. 

The situation, therefore, called for some anti-inflationary 
measures even before the peace treaty faced the Austrian 
government with new tasks. Bank rate was recently raised, 
but critics maintain that Dr Kamitz, the finance minister, 
should have issued months earlier the orders he gave a few 
weeks ago, which halved building by the public authorities 
and restrained private enterprise, which has been receiving 
extraordinarily generous credits in this field. Some other 
measures will probably be taken to tighten credit, but Dr 
Kamitz is determined not to go back to the early postwar 
system of controls with its accompanying black market in 
goods and currency. 
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Dr Kamitz is fortunate in having Socialist colleagues in 
Herr Raab’s coalition government who are not doctrinaires. 
He too will need to be flexible, in order to solve the new 
problems which arise out of the peace treaty. Apart from 
losing American revenue, Austria has to pay $150 million 
for the former German properties—the so-called USIA 
concerns—which were taken over by the Russians after the 
war. Payment is to be spread over six years, either in 
goods or dollars. In addition, Austria is buying back the 
Zistersdorf oilfields and refineries, and other oil con- 
Cessions, ata cost of a million tons of crude oil a 
year ; and the Danube Shipping Company, at a cost of 
$2° million. 

The USIA concerns were selling mostly to the Soviet 

satellites and it is not certain 

whether they will continue 
to do so. In payment they 
' received goods, including 
consumer goods which were 
sold at dumping prices in the 
USIA shops. The Austrians 
do not want payment of this 
kind. By over-exploiting the 
_ oilfields, the Russians have 
managed to extract about 
» 34 million tons a year from 
the Zistersdorf area, which 
‘before the war produced only 
about 600,000 tons. This 
vast increase has brought 
Austria’s oil industry to a position close to that of Rumania’s. 

A paradoxical situation will arise when the Russians 
finally hand over the ex-German properties. A coalition 
government in which the majority party is pledged to free 
enterprise will become owner of a much larger nationalised 
sector of industry, including, oil, steel, power and electrical 
engineering. The Socialist minister for nationalised in- 
dustries, Herr ‘Waldbrunner, already has a large number 
of important enterprises in his control—some of them 
profitable and others working at a loss. The Austrian 
government nationalised all heavy industry and two leading 
banks in 1945 and 1946, before the Russians took over the 
ex-German firms in their zone, and the former German 
properties in the Western zones have been under Austrian 
state trustees for years past. Through the nationalisation 
of two leading banks, the government also came into 
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indirect possession of some light industrial concerns. The 
fifteen heavy industrial firms which they will receive back 
from the Russians were among those nationalised after the 
war, and will therefore automatically be placed in the lap 
of Herr Waldbrunner ; while the liberal Dr Kamitz, sitting 
in the golden palace of Prince Eugéne, will find himself in 
charge of the-two hundred or so smaller firms. 

Strong forces inside the ministries, and in private 
industrial circles, want to find some means of returning at 
least part of the state’s industries to private hands. There 
are widespread objections. to the way in which nationalised 
concerns tend to become monopolies. The Socialists will 
probably agree to Dr Kamitz’s selling the small firms if 
buyers can be found. And the nationalised Oesterreichische 


Creditanstalt will be encouraged to try to create a public’ 


market for its holdings. But it is not at all clear what will 
happen to the big concerns and the oil industry. - The latter 
certainly needs large capital investments to modernise its 
refineries, and it is likely that most of the other plants: in 
the Russian hands will also need funds: The Russians 
agreed to leave them as “going concerns,” but in. some 
cases they have moved machinery out and; in the course 
of the talks just ended in Moscow, the Soviet negotiators 
have claimed that stocks do not form -part of a “ going 
concern.” 

It will be necessary, therefore, for the Austrians to restrict 
public spending and find capital. Some benefit will accrue 
from the return of the Russian-held firms, but nobody 
knows yet how much, and the need-for immediate expendi- 
ture is plain, Hopes are directed-on foreign credits, and 
on selling concessions in thosé unexploited oilfields which 
were never in either German or Russian hands.. The 
refineries may also be sold to non-German foreigners. The 
Austrians feel confident that their troubles will last only 
forthe six years-during which they are paying ransom to 
the Russians and modernising the ex-German firms. There 
can be no doubt that the economy of the country is funda- 
mentally sound. Prewar notions of Austria as a non-viable 
state take no account of the great additions to its heavy 
industry which have been made from 1937 onwards. Only 
about 22 per cent of its population are now engaged in 
agriculture, compared with 33 per cent before the war, and 
hydro-electric power, steel and oil are all great exporting 
industries which have been vastly expanded since Austria 
was regarded as a land of picturesque peasants with a <op- 
heavy capital city, doomed to fall under the command of 
its big German neighbour. Such ideas are out of date. 


Lorraine’s Grievance 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


TEEL is the showpiece of the French economy, and is 
the sector in which probably the most spectacular pro- 
gress has been achieved since the war. Modernised, 


re-equipped and more highly concentrated than in 1939, . 


the French steel industry is expected to produce this year 
the record sutput of about 12.5 million tons of crude steel, 
and plans have been prepared for an expansion of capacity 
to some 17 million tons by 1960. But this mood of con- 
fidence is qualified by the fear that the industry’s high costs 


x 
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of production will prove a severe handicap once present 
boom conditions are over ; French steelmakers rely on 
foreign outlets to absorb neatly one-third of their production, 

One cause of high costs is alleged to be the heavy burden 
of social charges—family allowances, insurance, unemploy- 
ment and other benefits—which are borne directly by indus- 
try rather than by the state. To be valid for international 
comparisons, however, this argument ought to take into 
account the whole complex of wegen and taxation in addi- 
tion to social charges. 


Transport Costs 


A more specific ‘complaint concerns the high cost 
of transport; it is often to be heard in Lorraine, the 
French Rhur, where about two-thirds of the country’s 
steel and an even greater proportion ofits pig iron are pro- 
duced. The Lorraine industry has grown on the vast 
deposits of phosphorous iron ore, which were made valuable 
by the invention of the Gilchrist-Thomas process. It also 
has an easily accessible supply of coal } but this is of poor 
quality, and the region is forced to rely on imports, particu- 


~~ larly from the Ruhr, for the bulk of its coking coal. The 


Frerich claim that they are-compelled to- pay an-unduly 
high price for the transport: ofthis: coal. - 
Lorraine steelmakers say. they are handicapped hot only 
by the excessively high freight rates’ i:for the trans- 
port of coal in Germany but also by remnants ~of direct 


-discrimination, although the latter is in cl@ar’ violation of 


the Coal and Steel Community treaty. The bulk of the 
German steel industry is concentrated in the coal-producing 
area, in contrast to the Lorraine works, and the German 
steel industry, as a whole, is therefore little affected by 
paying the high official rates. But it is said that a number 
of the German steel works which are some distance from 
the Ruhr continue to receive preferential treatment on an 
individual, rather than national, basis.. Thus it has been 
calculated that over the same distance of 300 kilometres 
the transport of a ton of -Ruhr coke would cost more than 
32 shillings if it were going to: Lorraine and- only 23 
shillings if its destination were within vo Sieger- 
land works, for example. 


Dinguised Subsidy? ec! 

‘The abolition of this preferential treatment, however, 
would not end Lorraine’s handicap. The -main French casc 
is that the German transport rates for coal are fixed artifici- 
ally high, whereas for iron ore they are artificially low. 
It is admitted that, because of difficulties in hand- 
ling, freight rates for coal should be some 10 to 20 per 
cent higher than for iron ore ; but in Germany they are 
roughly double. The French conclude that through its 
large outlay on the transport of coal Lorraine is, in fact, 
subsidising the cheap transport of iron ore on the Bunde:- 
bahn. One calculation, taking into account the share cf 
transport in the total cost, estimates the handicap suffered 
by the Lorraine industry, as a result of artificial coal freight 
rates, at 15 shillings per ton of finished steel, andthe sub- 
oe ante ee ee 
per ton. Thus, it is argued, on the cost of transport of 
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MORE POWER AT LOWER COST 


The Eland is a turbo-prop aero-engine designed for use with a single rotation 
propeller. It has already reached the type test stage at its full initial rating 
of 3,000 e.h.p., and a 4000/4200 e.h.p. version is being developed. With its 
high power the Eland combines low weight, low fuel consumption, and ease 
of maintenance. Napier are installing Elands in an Elizabethan and a 
Convair-Liner 340 for demonstration to airline operators. 
The Eland is an engine of great importance in world aviation and a fine 
example of the Napier principle: more power at lower cost. 
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The French have few means ‘of retaliation now that 
Germany has become virtually independent of Lorraine 
ore. They pin great hopes on the project of a Moselle 
canal (discussed in The Economist on July 10, 1954). Other- 
wise, they maintain, the French steel industry will be driven 
more and more to seek self-sufficiency in raw materials. 
Several attempts have already been made to use the poor 
local coal for coking. The best known system of prepara- 
tion, the so-called Sovaco process, is now applied in the 
Thionville works and your correspondent was told on the 
spot that it has made possible a reduction from 70 per cent 
to about 35 per cent in the proportion of Ruhr coal used 
for coking. 

Such exploitation of local coal could be an economically 
sound development. It would be a pity, however, if it 
were pushed too far because of the problem caused by 
the German transport costs. This is the core of 
the French case; the French declare that they are 
the upholders of the ideals of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, and quote endlessly from the articles in the 
treaty which prescribe the most rational distribution of 
production. If the Germans do not give way, they argue, 
either the Community will be dominated by German 
industry or the tendency towards autarky in all member 
countries will be strengthened. In either case the principles 
underlying the Schuman Plan will be violated. Strangely 
enough, after a brief tour of the Lorraine steel industry 
one emerges with the impression that its steel masters are 
fairly confident that they will get satisfaction from the 
Germans. 


Asia’s Economy Advances 


UBSTANTIAL economic progress was achieved in 1954 
in the region covered by the UN Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE), according to 
the latest Economic Survey.* The region is mainly agri- 
cultural and it is, therefore, interesting that the production 
of food-grains in 1954 was eight per cent above the previous 
year (mainland of China excluded). But in spite of this 
considerable growth, which, according to the Survey, was 
due not only to favourable weather conditions but also to 
greater acreages and better yields, per capita production 
in the region is still about 12 per cent below the prewar 
level. 

Improved food production, particularly of rice, posed as 
many problems for the food-surplus countries as it solved 
for the deficit countries. During the year the problem of 
disposing of surplus rice became more difficult for coun- 
tries like Burma, which had an exportable surplus of nearly 
2.4 million tons, and Thailand. Prices tended to fall, but 
in some cases, due to the intervention of the state, they did 
not become adjusted quickly enough to clear the heavy 
carry-over stocks. The ECAFE Secretariat concludes that 


the rice situation in 1955 “ is likely to be characterised by — 


an excess of rice supplies relative to effective demand ”—an 
outlook which is, no doubt, causing anxiety in the rice- 
exporting countries. 


* Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1954. Published 
by HM Stationery Office, price 15s. 
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Industrial production has gone ahead rapidly as existing 
capacity has been more fully employed and as new facilitivs 
installed under the various development plans go into 
operation. The output of cotton textiles made spectacular 
gains. Already there are two major exporters of cotton 
p:ece-goods in the area, India and Japan, and there are 
signs that Communist China is also beginning to look for 
export markets for its growing production. Steel produc- 


PRODUCTION OF EXPORTS & COTTON PIECEGOODS 
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Source: ECAFE Economic Survey for 1954 


tion, which centres mainly on three countries, India, Japan 
and China, is making rapid strides and is now almost two 
and a half times larger than it was in 1949. 

Although there was economic pfogress in the ECAFE 
region as a whole, a number of countries were faced with 
balance-of-payments difficulties. This was due to a deteri: 
oration in the markets for certain exports and to a sub- 
stantial increase in the level of imports. Several countries 
were obliged to impose more severe import and exchange 
restrictions. But it is an encouraging fact that, despite 
the adverse turn in the balance of payments, monetary 
stability was maintained in most countries. There were, 
indeed, signs of a deflationary tendency in India and the 
Philippines, and in Japan the government initiated a policy 
of monetary contraction in order to correct the balance- 
of-payments deficit. 

Problems of economic development in “the region are 
naturally of considerable interest to the ECAFE Secretariat, 
and the present Survey is valuable as providing the most 


readily available comprehensive souree of. details of al] the 


(Continued on page 233) 
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. (Continued from page 232) 

different plans. Moreover, the Secretariat has, in the latest 
Survey, adopted an eminently sensible attitude towards the 
statistics and other information available to it. The section 
dealing with economic conditions in China is a model of 
objectivity ; an introductory paragraph describes fully the 
faults of the statistics released by Peking, and throughout 
the chapter the authors carefully refrain from drawing 
dogmatic conclusions based simply on statements made by 
Communist spokesmen. 


Tackling Italy’s Poverty 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN ITALY 


T HE big discovery in Italy since the war is that poverty, 
like‘ water, finds its own level. The underdeveloped 
south cannot be ignored because its unfortunate inhabitants, 
no longer able. to emigrate in large numbers, crowd into 
the suburbs of Rome and Milan. Social service payments, 
even at the modest Italian level, become an enormous drain 
on industry when whole regions are virtually on relief. The 
cold douche of Communist success in the 1948 elections 
merely served to clear the heads of those who were already 
tackling these problems. 

The results have been seen in the work of the two agencies 
for the ten-year plan—the Fund for the South (Cassa per 
il Mezzogiorno) and the land reform agencies (Ente di 
Riforma). From time immemorial the Mezzogiorno, which 
comprises all the mainland areas south of Rome together 
with Sicily and Sardinia, has been backward and depressed. 
A peninsula leading nowhere, lacking minerals and raw 
materials and suffering from an almost feudal system of 
land tenure, it has an income per head which is, not 
surprisingly, only half the national average. 

The Fund for the South, which is responsible for carry- 
ing out the programme of investment and land reclamation, 
is now in its fifth year and has already done a great deal. 
Houses, roads, water supply, land reclamation, improve- 
ment of the railways, instruction in farming methods, irriga- 
tion schemes and afforestation are the main items on its 
agenda. An effort is also being made to start new industries 
in the south, such as the new Olivetti plant at Pozzuoli near 
Naples. The Fund acts as a co-ordinating body using pro- 
vincial governments, the land reform agencies and private 
firms as its contractors. Its vote is controlled by a com- 
mittee of ministers but the director has full executive 
responsibility for the annual budget. So far the Fund has 
placed contracts of one kind or another for some 500,000 
million lire. 


Expanding Market 


The value of this work cannot be Teckoned simply in 
terms of water pipes, roads and field drainage. The sums 
expended have generated a great deal of private spending 
in the south. The depression in textiles last year would 
have been much more severe but for the emergence of the 
south as a market for cotton goods. This increase in the 
national income through growing southern prosperity is an 
entirely new phenomenon, and has done much to quieten 
northern criticism of the Fund’s spending. 
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Whether the Fund is giving value for money can be 
assessed only in relative terms. One weakness is that the 
economies of large-scale purchasing, which should go with 
large-scale planning, are lost by short-term budgeting. The 
accountants have closed in on the Fund and the result is 
not economy but cheeseparing. Some advantages, however, 
such as standardised designs, are not lost. The excellent 
houses built for the land reform agencies are an outstanding 
example of this. The agricultural specialists working in 
the south are as good as, if not better than, any to be found 
elsewhere. But there are signs that there is too little control 
over the execution of plans once contracts have been 
awarded. 

The land reform agencies have come in for rather more 
criticism, partly because their activities are not confined 
to the south and are therefore more widely known, and 
partly because they have dealt only with parts of the 
problem they were created to solve. It is not without signi- 
ficance that the Sila Law of 1950, the first step in the land 
reform programme, was hurriedly enacted in face of the 
revolt of the peasants in the Sila area of Calabria. The 
Stralcio Law of 1950, which applies to other areas, owes 
its name—the “extract” law—to the fact that it was a 
stop-gap measure to enable work to be started before the 
passing of the general law for land reform. The intention 
was to deal not only with land distribution but also with 
the wages and conditions of work of the landless labourers, 
land tenure systems and the reclamation and improvement 
of undeveloped areas. 


Whittling Down 


Action on the second and third of these objectives has 
been more or less left in abeyance. On the other two there 
is praise for the quality of the work done but criticism of 
its quantity. Critics complain that the original plans have 
been whittled down so that only one-third to one-half of 
the land originally scheduled for expropriation will actually 
go to the peasants. Even so, much has been done. By 
the beginning of this year, of some half-million hectares 
expropriated, some 300,000 had been assigned to 60,000 
peasants. 

Land reform has worked very well in the Tuscan 
Maremma, where irrigation and good soil make possible 
compact, easily worked holdings. In the south’ progress 
has been slower because much more primary investment 
had to be carried out before the land could be divided up. 
The improved farming methods now being taught will take 
time to achieve their full effect. But it is very difficult to 
see how the vicious circle of bad farming, poor crops and 
poverty could have been broken without the sort of aid 
that the land reform agencies are giving. The Italians have 
a traditional cynicism about government action, and for 
them democracy has not a long record of practical achieve- 
ment; so, regrettably, a period of paternalism is now 
necessary to turn the peasants of the south into farmers. 
It is the recognition of this danger which inspired the 
Movimenta Communita which, although chiefly active in 
the north, is now working on a pilot scheme at Maretta 
in Lucania. 

What will be the effect of the Vanoni plan for increasing 
employment and generating incomes, savings and invest- 
ment? This is the great question in Italy today. So far 
the plan exists only on paper, but even so it has had a valu- 
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able effect on public opinion, and has been the first measure 
of this sort since the war to put the Communists on the 
defensive. The success of the plan depends on a number 
of independent variables: the ability of the government to 
promote investment and maintain the public works pro- 
gramme, especially in the south ; the raising of the propor- 
tion of savings in the national income, which will require 
a positive fiscal policy ; the willingness of the trade unions 
to exercise restraint in demanding increases for those 
employed until the mass of unemployed and underemployed 
find work ; and the carrying out of ‘a training programme 
by which those at present capable only of unskilled work 
can be taught new technical skills. Training for manage- 
ment is also essential in order-to- bring recruits to one of 
the weakest sectors of Italian industry. 

Italy’s economic future is by no means clear. Neverthe: 
less, the one million scooters on the ‘roads of Italy -were not 
earned by lying in the sun. A large section of the Italian 
people have shown that<they can respond: to incentives, 
The recent loan- of $706 million from the World Bank indi- 
cates that Italy is now regarded: as a good risk. More has 
been done for the ‘south im the past five years than in all 
the years since unification, but-so mich remains to be done 
that the Italian people themselves do not realise what ‘has 
been achieved. Italy is still-two nations in the sense in 
which. Disraeli--used the phrase.. But, given a period of 
stable government to bring the promise of present plans to 
fulfilment, Italy.could become a really united nation for the 
first time in its history. 


Battle Over Swedish Iron 


FROM OUR SCANDINAVIAN CORRESPONDENT 


T seems probable that the Swedish government, which 
has until October to announce its intentions, will finally 
decide to nationalise the iron ore mines at Kiruna and 
Gallivare in Lapland. In May the Riksdag passed a bill 
empowering the government to bring the mines under state 
control, though leaving the door ajar for possible further 
negotiations. At present they are operated by a joint com- 
pany, whose nominal capital is divided equally between the 
state and the powerful private Grangesberg group, which 
also has important mining interests in central Sweden. 
The mines are rich ; their resources of high-grade ore 
exceed 2,000 million tons, not far short of 200 years’ supply 
at the present rate of extraction, and they account for 70 
per cent of Sweden’s total production. The nationalisation 
bill was based on a report prepared by a committee of 
experts, which noted that the Grangesberg group appoints 
both the managing director of the mines and the board’s 
chairman, who has a casting vote, and concluded that only 
radical revision of the statutes or nationalisation could ren- 
der the state’s voice fully effective. It is éstimated that com- 
pensation to shareholders would cost 1,000 million kronor 
(£71 million), payable either as a lump sum or in instal- 
ments over five or ten years. 
The present ‘condominium of state and private enterprise 
dates from 1907, when the government came to an agree- 
ment with the Gringesberg group. As the state owned both 
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the land on which the mines were situated and the railway 
linking them with-the ote’ ports of Narvik and Luleé, it 
claimed a half share of profits and an equal voice on the 
board. It-also reserved the Tight to review the Possibility 
of complete nationalisation every ten years: ‘Fhe previous 
review was in 1945, whem the government decided to pre- 
serve the status quo, although the take-over: price was then 
less than half the present figure. As the group is entitled to 
two years” notice under the agreement, nationalisation would 
not take effect before October, 1957. 


The Soothing Seinind 


Hr Skéld, the finance minister, speaking i in the Riksdag 
debate, described nationalisation as a “ political. necessity ” 
that must come now or never ; the state; he said, rather than 
a handful of shareholders, should control the mines. The 
minister conceded that co-operation between the state and 
the Grangesberg group 
had been devoid of 
frictién; but~ asserted 
“that this’ was because 
a “sword of Damocies” 
had ~ been suspended 
above the operating 
company’s head. His 
best point in defence 
ae ‘of the bill was his 
ate | emphasis on the state’s 
responsibility for main- 
taining full ‘employ- 
ment‘ in the formerly 

depressed areas of 
-Lapland and = Nor- 
botten. Hr Skild 
admitted that payment 
of compensation would 
strain the money and 
capital ~ market, - but 
claimed that if pay- 
ment were spread over 
ten years the effects 
would be minimised. 

In reply, Hr Hijal- 
marsson, the Conserv:- 
tive leader, said that the state already took go per cent of 
the operating company’s gross profits. He doubted wheth:r 
the government would be able to run the mines efficiently ; 
the state-owned steelworks at Luled, which showed a heavy 
loss last year, afforded scant encouragement for further 
experiments in nationalisation. Hr Ohlin, leader of th: 
Liberals, was equally sceptical, and claimed that an organ'- 
sation which was generally acknowledged to be a mode! 
of efficiency was being wantonly cast away. 

It is not surprising that the opposition, being huma0, 
succumbed to the temptation of dragging the Lule: 
steelworks into the discussion ; teething troubles wer: 
inevitable in 1954, the works’ first year of full pro- 
duction. But now the entire 1955 output of 300,000 tons 
has been sold at favourable prices, and the concern expects, 
with luck, to break even this year. In view of the acu'< 





' shortage of skilled labour, and other major difficulties, this 
achicvednent. 


would be a considerable 
ce te eee ee: 
arguments for nationalising the mines. Production 5 
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Going in comfort Even a cursory glance through the 


window of a Rover tells you that unusual attention has been paid to the 


comfort of driver and passengers. But don’t trust to your eyes alone. 
Feeling is believing. Get in; sit down; stretch your legs; try the 
controls. Now you will have a real taste of Rover comfort—the kind or 
comfort that makes it possible to drive 200 miles between breakfast and 


lunch without a trace of mental or physical fatigue. 


ROVER 


ONE OF BRITAIN’S FINE CARS 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED « SOLIHULL - BIRMINGHAM also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - LONDON 
ovs-300 
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~ steadily increasing and will, at Kiruna alone, rise from 9 to 


12 million tons annually between 1955 and 1963, with or 
without state ownership. On some sections of the railway 
line to Narvik double tracks are being laid. And the com- 
pany is an enlightened employer ; it has done everything 
humanly possible to make Kiruna and Gillivare habitable, 
although they are a hundred miles north of the Arctic Circle, 
Standards of housing, welfare and education are remarkably 
high. The expert committee’s report might, perhaps, carry 
greater weight had its members visited Lapland. They 
would incidentally have discovered that eight of the works 
council’s nine members, although government supporters, 
oppose nationalisation. 

Although the Social Democrats have been the dominant 
party in Sweden for nearly a generation, this will be their 
first venture in state ownership since 1940, when construc- 
tion of the Luled steelworks began. In resurrecting the 
nationalisation issue they have agitated the normally 
unruffled waters of Swedish politics. Yet the Social Demo- 
crats can scarcely be accused of doctrinaire abandon ; 
indeed, they may well feel that political controversy is the 
only alternative to stagnation. Meanwhile, Sweden’s leading 
customers for ore, Britain and Western Germany, whose 
chief concern is continuity of supplies, will follow with close 
interest developments in the Swedish mines. 


Mexico Cuts the Sisal Knot 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MEXICO 


HE Mexican government has recently finished its 

energetic overhaul of the sisal industry in~ Yucatan. 
Since the great land reforms of the Mexican Revolution 
were carried into Yucatan in 1937 by President Lazaro 
Cardenas, the cultivation, industrialisation and marketing of 
sisal fibre has been a constant source of worry to the govern- 
ment, particularly as some of the difficulties appear to dis- 
credit the co-operative agricultural system which has been 
evolved in modern Mexico. 

Agrarian reform came late to Yucataén—principally, 
perhaps, because of the remoteness of this flat, low-lying 
limestone peninsula, which, although a state of the Mexican 
union, has such a distinctive personality that it is sometimes 
jokingly referred to in Mexico City as the “ sister republic 
of Yucatan.” Its economy, based almost exclusively upon 
the cultivation of sisal hemp, presented the reformers with 
a special problem. The breaking up of the large private 
haciendas, and their division into the small nuclei known as 
ejidos, was in itself a simple and grandiose gesture. But the 
practical implications of producing sisal fibre from several 
hundred small co-operatives was another matter. e 


Seven-Year Growth 


Many of the emancipated peasants found that their ejidos 
did not permit the full cycle required to make the growing of 
sisal an economic proposition. The spiky, green agave 
requires nearly seven years of growth before its leaves may 
be cut to produce fibre. While a substantial area is under 
“ staggered ” cultivation, there must, always be enough 
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plants in full production and the land must be allowed 
to lie fallow for considerable periods if it is not to be 
exhausted. The solution, it was first thought, was to be 
found by merging all the lots into one enormous co-opera- 
tive estate, to be known as El Gran Ejido ‘(the Great 
Co-operative). Admin- 
istration was entrusted 
to Henequeneros de 
Yucatan, a quasi- 
socialist monopoly 
which regulated all 
stages of the industry 
and controlled the 
separate ejidos and 
their personnel. It 
provided medical ser- 
vices and other com- 
munity needs in return 
for substantial — pay- 
ment, usually in kind. 

In spite, however, of 
: the theoretical effici- 
ency of the big co-operative, sisal production has 
declined over the past seventeen years and Yucatan’s 
economy has been brought to the edge of disaster. 
The important fact that emerges from a welter of 
partisan recrimination is that the administration of such 
a large co-operative by one ‘controlling organisation 
is a practical impossibility. Another reason for the decline 
in the region’s prosperity lies outside Mexican control. 
World prices for sisal have fallen, and the demand for 
Mexico’s product has beert greatly reduced since the begin- 
ning of the century by the production of rival sisal fibres in 
other parts of the world, notably Kenya, Tanganyika, Haiti 


Monopoly Liquidated 


The present Mexican government has tackled the Yucatan 
problem with admirable directness. | Henequeneros was 
liquidated early this year and the individual peasants are free 
to sell their fibre to the consumers without the intervention 
of an intermediary. Instead of paying for the decortication 
process with a percentage of their crop, they will-now pay 
an officially fixed fee to the owners of the machinery. The 
ministry of agriculture has undertaken to assist in the estab- 
lishment of new processing plant. The ejidos will be financed 
by short-term credits from a government credit. bank, the 
agents of which will keep a friendly eye on the financial side 


_ of the whole venture. 


In short, the remedy applied to the Yucatén problem 
seems to be similar to President Cardenas’s original plan. 
After seventeen years the ejidos have developed relatively 
balanced cultivation and are now in a, position to operat¢ 
more effectively by themselves. If the present programme is 
carried out, the long-suffering Mayan Indian peasants of 
the peninsula will,.for the first time, be working their own 
co-operatives for their own benefit and will no longer be the 
pedns of a modern bureaucracy, some features of which were 
at least as bad as the old hacienda system. It is, moreover, 
important to realise that the apparent failure of El Gran 
Ejido of Yucatan lias not impaired the basic principle of the 
Mexican agrarian code ; that the land:shall be owned by 
those who work it. aS 
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Resourcefulness 


Originality must always lie in an ability to 
blossom forth. If you look at the Crompton 
Parkinson organisation you will find that we 

have done exactly that thing. From the small 

bud that was Colonel Crompton’s original 
Company 75 years ago have sprung today twelve 
outstanding petals—each a department that is 


in bloom... 





representative of the important things in electrical equipment 


and installation. 


Like all blooms, the Crompton bloom will vary in form with the 
years, but it will continue to win the top prizes in the electricity 
show. It is an essential part in the world’s industrial garden. 
It is something that should be button-holed whenever you are 
considering how to use electrical power to its best advantage. 


When it comes to electrical equipment .. . 


you've got fo hand It fo (rompton Parkin 


1 ELECTRIC MOTORS OF ALL KINDS. 
2 ALTERNATORS AND GENERATORS. 3 SWITCHGEAR. 
4 B.E.T. TRANSFORMERS. 5 CABLES. 6 INSTRUMENTS. 





CROMPTON PARKINSON LTD., CROMPTON 


7 LAMPS. 8 LIGHTING EQUIPMENT. 


9 BATTERIES. 10 STUD WELDING EQUIPMENT. 


11 TRACTION EQUIPMENT. 12 CEILING FANS, 


HOUSE, ALDWYCH, 





LONDON, W.C.32., 


son Op 
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CHANCERY 3333 
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THE 


BUSINESS 
WORLD 





Interest Rates at Work 


[| ee new moves in monetary policy have been 
made during the past week. With effect from last 
Saturday, higher rates are chargeable to local authorities 
on new loans from the Public Works Loan Board. On 
Monday a new series of tax reserve certificates became 
available, carrying a higher rate of interest than its 
predecessor. And a start has been made in the funding 
of the floating indebtedness of the nationalised public 
utility industries : on-Monday, a {£100 million issue 
was announced by the Gas Council, and the lists opened 
and closed on Thursday. Applicants for over £100,000 
stocks receiving 93 per cent of their requirements. 

At first glance each of these moves appears as a natural 
and consistent development of firm monetary policy. 
The increases in rates charged by the PWLB and 
allowed on tax certificates are intended to bring those 
rates into due relationship to the, yields established in 
the market. Despite the increases made last March, 
after the rise in Bank rate to 44 per cent, all these rates 
had become unrealistic, especially the PWLB rate for 
loans of not more than five years. This had stood at 
34 per cent, and is now raised to 33 per cent, while the 
charge for longer loans is raised to 44 per cent (from 
34 per cent for loans of 6-15 years, and from 4 per cent 
for loans beyond 15 years). The new rates, notably 
for short loans, are still somewhat below the corre- 
sponding yields on Government securities, but the 
adjustment is as complete as is usual on such occasions. 
The new rate on tax certificates is 17 per cent, tax-free, 
its highest yet, compared with 14 per cent on the sixth 
series and 1 per cent on the certificates on sale at the 
beginning of the year, Here, too, if the reduction 
in income-tax is brought into account, the adjustment 
seems to be the minimum due. 

The important consideration, however, is not the 
degree of precision of the adjustments, but the fact that, 


having been delayed for so long, they have now been 
made. They do not necessarily portend a further rise in 
market rates, but they show that the authorities are not 
expecting any notable easing in the early future. Those 
irrational optimists. who only were “ talking ” Bank rate 
down have been forthrightly answered. 

The third move, the launching of the gas loan, can 
also be represented as fitting naturally into this pattern 
of virtuous orthodoxy. It is unfortunately true that the 
actual capital expenditures of the nationalised utilities 
appear so far to have been quite insensitive to the rate 
of interest, and are also likely to continue at the same 
pace whether the finance is obtained from the banks 
or through the market. But that is no justification for 
their reckoning, in effect, regularly to finance a large 
slice of their requirements by a method that is bound 
to involve credit expansion unless the monetary authori- 
ties neutralise the effect by putting a tight squeeze upon 
the banks, and, through them, upon the rest of the 
economy. Beyond very moderate limits, these bodies 
should be required to face the market, so that their 
demands will exert their due effects upon interest rates 
—in the medium- and long-term market that is the 
proper source of the sort of capital they require. On 
these broad grounds, any move to force the utilities into 
the market deserves to be welcomed as part of the pro- 
cess of using flexible monetary policy and freely variable 
interest rates as the main regulators of the economy. 

In this instance, however, the actual tactics adopted 
are not demonstrably in tune with these wider objec- 
tives. In these past four months or so, the principal 
instrument of orthodox restraint has been the pressure 
exerted upon the liquidity ratios of the banks ; and any 
effort to pursue orthodoxy also by the route of forcing 
the utilities to fund their borrowings from the banks is 
complicated. by the fact that this is bound to relax the 
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pressure upon bank liquidity. That would happen even 
if the whole of the stock were successfully sold to private 
investors forthwith, because the effect would be to cause 
both bank deposits and bank advances to fall correspond- 
ingly, leaving liquid assets unchanged. But if the stock 
is taken up partly by the “ departments,” the relaxation 
of the pressure on liquidity ratios is even more marked, 
because the “‘ departments ” must finance their partici- 
pation, in effect, by selling Treasury bills to the banking 
system ; bank deposits will then fall by less than the 
amount of the fall in advances, and the difference be- 
tween these two movements will be matched by an 
actual increase in the banks’ liquid assets. It is therefore 
technically difficult for the monetary authorities to 
pursue both these processes of orthodox pressure 
simultaneously. But the more they are determined to 
combine the funding with maintenance of the liquidity 
squeeze, the more must they try to achieve the maximum 
of genuine public subscriptions and the minimum 
participation by the “ departments.” 


* 


The terms of the new gas loan-hardly seem to 
satisfy this condition. The choice of stock, a further 
tranche of the 4 per cent stock, 1969-72, of which {80 
million was issued two years ago at 99, is unexception- 
able, and so is the amount. A gas issue had not been 
expected to precede the electricity funding, and the fact 
that it was for so large a sum as £100 million added to 
the general surprise. But the prospectus revealed that 
the Gas Council’s temporary borrowings had already 
mounted to no less than £70,940,000 (by July 5th), or 
£12 million more than their amount on the eve of the 
£80 million loan of 1953. It is satisfactory to find that 
the council has not followed the precedent of the last 
electricity loan (which was actually less than the banks’ 
advances for electricity at that time), and that it is 
determined to have a margin in hand. But at the recent 
rate of spending that margin will suffice to meet require- 
ments only until early January next. 

But if the terms of the issue were commendably 
orthodox in these two respects, the issue price of 98 was 
not. Presumably, the price was fixed over the week- 
end, by reference to the previous Friday’s closing 
quotation of 973 ex interest, plus 5s. 11d. of interest 
accumulated but retainable by the seller. The intention 
evidently was to pitch the yield of the new stock 
(£4 3s. 4d. per cent gross to latest-date) hard up against 
the market basis. This scarcely suggested any serious 
intention to attract new money on the scale .that is 
needed, and it left no margin for even minor contin- 
gencies. By the time the terms were announced after 
official hours on Monday, the existing stock had fallen 3, 
so that the new stock was to that extent offered “ above ” 
the market. The City was therefore assuming that the 
departments were prepared to take the whole amount 
and the basis of allotment suggests that they have indeed 
taken a great deal of it. 
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If this were the only issue problem before the authori- 
ties, this particular weakness of tactics might not be of 
much account. The instalments, as is usual with opera- 
tions of this kind, are well spread ; 50 per cent of the 
loan will be paid up by mid-August, but the second 
instalment is not due until early October, and it will 
not be fully paid until early December. In consequence, 
even if the authorities themselves subscribed and held 
the whole amount for the next two months, the resultant 
easing of liquidity ratios during this period would not 
be large ; it would be likely to be appreciably under 
1 per cent. But this is far from being the whole story. 
If orthodoxy, plus the wishes of the banks, dictates the 
funding of the gas advances, is it logical to ignore the 
much heavier electricity borrowings, now standing at a 
record level of (probably) a little over £125 million ? 
If a revision of present banking arrangements is to be 
avoided, funding must begin by early autumn at latest. 
Given the pace at which the Central Electricity 
Authority is spending, the new loan, when it comes, 
ought to provide for payments of at least £50 million 
before the end of the year, with the actual offering at 
not less than {£150 million. If any regard is to be paid 
to the virtues of the funding principle, these would be 
the minimum requirements. | 

On top of this, there is the Treasury’s own problem 
of providing for the re-financing of the £524 million of 
Serial Funding stock that matures on November 14th. 
The problem here has been greatly complicated by the 
requirements of the monetary squeeze of the past four 
months. After brief waywardness at the outset, the 
“departments ” recognised that they could not, without 
neutralising. the credit policy, pursue their customary 
tactics of buying up a stock as it nears maturity. Some 
Serial Funding stock has probably been acquired in the 
course of official switches, but unless departmental 
holdings were already very large last February, it seems 
certain that they now must be a good deal smaller than 
is usual at this distance from a maturity date. More- 
over, it is precisely this stock that was the main vehicle 
for bank selling, so that large blocks, instead of being 
held by the banks (which might normally be expected 
to accept a conversion stock for at least part of their 
holding) have passed into the hands of industrial and 
other investors who were seeking purely temporary 
employment for liquid funds—often as an alternative 
to keeping funds on deposit at the banks. The 
authorities will evidently need to make both a cash and 
a conversion offer, either simultaneously or separately, 
by early October, into a new short stock. 

If all this has to be done, the load will be heavy, 
and the time-table hopelessly congested. It might have 
been expected on this account alone, quite aside from 
the need to maintain the squeeze upon the banks, th.t 
the authorities would have done their best to promot: 
from the outset the maximum response from investors— 
at the cost, naturally, of some further rise in yields. 
Instead, they seem to have been anxious to avoid 
“ spoiling ” the market for the further operations. Bu‘ 
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if this is the precedent to be followed for the Treasury 
re-financing and for the presumably intended electricity 
loan, it will certainly involve large participation by the 
departments, and a correspondingly significant relaxa- 
tion of liquidity pressure over and above the seasonal 
tendency. Only by these means is it conceivable that 
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the whole programme can be carried through without 
further considerable strain on the gilt-edged market. 
But if this course is followed, will the market really feel 
sure that such kindly official tactics will not have to be 
reversed before the year is out ? Kindness in the short 
run may be cruelty in the long. 


The Price of Coal 


HE row that took place in the Commons last Mon- 

day about the new coal prices and the sharp cries 
from industry were as inevitable as the increases them- 
selves. The announcement of a jump of 18 per cent 
in coal prices—the highest since the Coal Board was 
created—was bound to provoke a howl. Some of the 
noise ought to have been directed at the unjustifiable 
delay in making the increase, which had been inevitable 
for months, and was allowed to lag while the board 
piled up further burdens. After they have let off steam, 
coal users will be concentrating more quietly on ways 
of making coal work more economically for them. 

The Minister of Fuel and Power does not, indeed, 
emerge from: the fracas with an unblemished record. 
The Coal Board first applied for a rise in prices well 
before the General Election—February or March was 
the date eventually wormed out of Mr Lloyd on Mon- 
day. This delay is reprehensible, and doubly so if it 
is based on political motives. A ministerial long-stop 
may be necessary to safeguard the customers of state 
monopolies, but the cost of even genuine delays in 
revenue foregone is becoming notorious, It is hardly 
open to the Chancellor to take credit, as he seemed 
to do on Tuesday, for adding the increases in coal prices 
to his armoury against inflation unless he shares the 
blame for not endorsing them sooner. The economic 
case for a substantial increase in coal prices had become 
unanswerable, Coal is not a welfare material ; if it is 
offered at a price less than it costs to produce, 
then the careless waste it and the careful have 
more to spend on other things. Indeed, there 
is justification for asking whether the increase is 
as large as itought to be. The board still appears 
to be tightly wedded to its own interpretation of the 
1946 Act under which it has to ensure that its revenue 
shall not be less than sufficient to cover its outgoings 
over the years. This ought to preclude the NCB from 
running at the persistent losses which it has recorded 
in three of the last four years and will do again this 
year. But it does not preclude it from making a profit 
—and the board is certainly making sure that it will 
not do so. The £118 million that will accrue in a full 
year from next Monday’s price increase will only gradu- 
ally “bring prospective expenditure and income into 
Proper.- relation.” The board has no chance of 
reducing . its accumulated deficit which stood at 
£174 million last December. It will not cut this 


year’s prospective deficit below £15 million, making 
£32 million altogether. And for 1956, working from 
this year’s calculations, which can hazard only con- 
servative guesses about next year’s costs, the board 


merely hopes for a credit balance smaller than this 
year’s deficit. 


* 


It is clear that the board will need all of the extra 
‘£53 million it hopes to get during the rest of this year. 
From last week’s statement it can be inferred that 
revenue expenditure for the whole year will be up by 
at least £65 million, compared with an increase of £46 
million in 1954. The new day-wage structure costs 
£13 million more a year and a similar sum will soon be 
in the pipeline for a revised piece-rate structure ; imple- 
menting last year’s Mines and Quarries Act will cost £5 
million this year and £12 million next. There are 
other higher wage, materials, and transport bills to be 
paid. In addition, the board is having to pay 
currently heavier interest charges for an investment 
programme that will not yield measurable returns for 
several years to come. And there remains the formidable 
burden of its overseas trade in coal, which is certain 
to increase by over £20 million before the year is out. 

Should the Coal Board stay in the export business 
any longer? While there was a chance of expanding 
production it was worth hanging on to export markets. 
But production is disappointing and the watershed 
between net exports and net imports has now been 
passed. Imports of 12 million tons of coal, at a loss of 
over £2 a ton, will cost the Board £27 million this year, 
£22 million more than last ; and, at present, it intends 
to ship outwards 11-12 million tons, at a premium of 
rather less than {1 a ton. If the Ministry had allowed 
the industry to cut out all exports this year, the net loss 
on the resulting imports would have been not much 
more than {1-2 million. Thus the price of maintaining 
the nostalgic tradition of a coal exporting nation will be 
a cool £18-£19 million this year. Existing contracts 
cannot be dropped immediately-and there are some coals 
on which the export premium may still make shipment 


worthwhile ; in 1956 outward coal traffic will probably . 


be squeezed to a bare trickle and the import bill should 
then be much less formidable. It is time for a bitter 
and belated act of realism. os 
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But the reduction of exports to the bare minimum 
will not rule out the need for imports for many years 
yet. The question of who should pay for them will 
still demand reconsideration. There should be no 
nonsense about a subsidy for imports; these are costs 
that the consumer must pay. But the temporary ex- 
pedient of spreading the higher costs of marginal coal 
imports over all coal may be less desirable once over- 
seas coal takes a permanent place in fuel supplies—and 
there can be no doubt that the balance is now perman- 
ently on the import side. Fuel oil and nuclear power 
will, in the foreseeable prospect, only help to bridge the 
yawning gap between the rising curve of energy require- 
ments and the stubborn curve of coal output. If, there- 
fore, large users of coal are prepared to pay for the 
coal they can get abroad what justification is there for 
preventing them doing so? 


COAL SUPPLIES: 1953-55 
(million tons) 
1955 


| (estimates) 


1954 1953 

















Supplies : 
Prodection ....ccscocacess 220-222 223 °8 223-5 
SUEUR. sks 5 25s ceestases 12 3-0 0-6 
252-234 226 -8 224-1 
haere oeeake silane 
Consumption : 
SUNOND Sos sks dene cannes 217-218 213-6 207 -6 
Exports and bunkers ...... 13-14 16-3 16-8 
230-232 229-9 224-4 
Changes in Total 
DRO. cs wegeavncteksavas —3-1 
cereeseios 16-2 


The Coal Board is prepared to loosen its attachment 
to average prices, in an industry where the average has 
been shown to mean very little and is certainly never 
typical, only on that element in its costs that represents 
the movement of coal from pithead to customer. Next 
Monday’s increases will do nothing to bring about a 
more economic structure of coal prices ; a flat 18 per 
cent is being added to existing prices, and these are not 
the result of the test of the open market but a series of 
tags pinned on different groups of coal arranged by 
quality. Any real merits that might have resulted from 
the general revision of price relationships the board is 
about to undertake seem to have been abandoned from 
the start. It will not mean any “departure from the 
general principle that prices will continue to be based 
primarily on coal quality.” Nor will it be undertaken 
“ with the object of increasing the board’s revenue ”— 
which presumably implies that if there are higher prices 
for better coals, they will be offset by lower ones for 
poorer grades. 

When the Coal Board’s customers pay nearly a fifth 
more for their supplies from next Monday—about 
12s. 6d. a ton more on the average for householders and 
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about 11s. §d. a ton for all users—they will still be pay- 
ing 30s. (or more) less than it costs the board to raise 
its last 14 million tons. The case for marginal costing 
is by now familiar, and so is the difference that marginal 
tonnages make between coal comfort and coal crisis, 
Each year it costs more to win the last ton of coal—and 
certainly far more to produce it than it would cost 
to save it. That is not so extreme a comparison as might 
appear. Last year three of the Board’s divisions made 
working profits and six made losses; among the §1 
areas the pattern was more scattered—23 made profits 
ranging up to 14s. 1d. a ton and 28 incurred losses of 
up to 30s. 6d. a ton; and between the 900 odd indivi- 
dual pits results varied more markedly still. Marginal 
costing, or in practical terms a price policy. directed 
towards it, would not only help to relate effective 
demand to the amounts of coal that can be supplied ; 
it would also render the rationing and allocation system 
unnecessary. It would, moreover, provide a more 
effective spur to efficiency both in coal use and (it is 
reasonable to hope) in coal production. 


* 


As it is, the: present increase should go some way 
towards promoting the more effective use of coal. Ao 
addition of £118 million to annual fuel bills will raise 
total costs, but not to an extent that could not be made 
good by economy. Its weight will be felt particularly 
by users who need coal for power rather than as a 
material ; they will find the return on investment in 
fuel saving equipment the more worth while. The 
addition to industry’s coal bill will be about £30-{ 40 
million, but there are probably many works that could 
cut their fuel consumption by a fifth or a sixth for a 
moderate capital outlay. It will also encourage a further 
switch to fuel oil amongst the users of the better indus- 
trial coals ; these are more sensitive to changes in the 
relative prices of different fuels and better able to adjust 
their processes to them. By 1960 the Electricity 
Authority intends, on present arrangements for its powcr 
Stations, to replace about 8 million tons of coal by 5 
million tons of oil ; and scarcer coal at higher prices may, 
it is hoped, produce a comparable saving in coal for 
industrial steam raising. 

But this relief will not mean that less coal will b- 
required. Substitution will not balance the fuel equ:- 
tion in the next few years ; indeed the Coal Board need 
have no worries about selling 250 million tons of co:l 
a year in 1965 if it, in fact, attains that target. In th- 
first half of this year, coal output was down by 23 million 
tons on January-June 1954 and home consumption w.s 
14 million tons up: The gap of 4} million tons has been 
bridged by increasing imports by 5} million tons an! 


_ by cutting exports by 13 million tons, leaving a balan<: 


of 2} million tons which has meant a smaller season! 
decline in stocks than a year ago—though total stocks 
are still 400,000 tons lower than at this time last year. 

Why has output dropped so seriously? Pit produc: 
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tion has suffered far more from the industry’s own dis- 
putes—z2 million tons lost since January against 3 million 
tons last year—than from strikes in other industries. 
The railway stoppage caused a loss of less than 200,000 
tons in coal output. Opencast working has declined by 
300,000 tons through postponement of site preparation 
last autumn, partly because of bad weather but mainly 
because of administrative delays in authorisation by 
zovernment departments. Manpower is still falling ; but 
there is a higher proportion of young miners which may 
be encouraging for future winters though not for this 
one. The shortage of experienced miners is particularly 
troublesome in the highly productive pits of Yorkshire 
and the West Midlands. And there has been a falling 
off in overall output per manshift, but not, significantly, 
at the face where it is running at new record. 

Output could indeed be higher were it not for the 
imerference with current coal winning that the 
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board’s reconstruction and development projects make 
unavoidable. These projects have been delayed enough, 
and progress on some of those already started is dis- 
appointing. But recent silly suggestions that develop- 
ment schemes should be cut further deserve no support. 
Increased mechanisation, more power loaders, locomo- 
tive haulage, and automatic winding—all these raise 
productivity ; but measurable increases in output can 
come only from major reconstructions of existing pits, 
from new haulage roads, and by sinking new shafts. 
This means a heavy diversion of scarce labour, most of 
it technical and experienced, and it means heavy invest- 
ment that cannot earn its keep for some time. Signifi- 
cant results from the 1950 programme are not expected 
for another two years at the least. When this new coal 
does emerge it may not be cheap ; but it will be a wel- 
come and necessary support to any programme that aims 
at doubling the standard of living in a generation. 


Business Notes 





Banks’ Investment Depreciation 


HE main question before the clearing banks when 
preparing their mid-year statements was how to treat 
the sharp depreciation that has been sustained on their 
investments during the past half-year. Different banks 
have now given different answers to this question, but in 
every case it is virtually the same answer as each gave three 
years ago, when the problem last had to be faced. Four of 
the “Big Five” banks follow the precedent they then set 
of valuing their government securities at or under cost and 
below redemption price, although that valuation is above 
the market value, which they state in marginal notes on the 
accounts. The National Provincial Bank, on the other hand, 
and all the other English clearing banks (the statement of 
the National Bank is not yet available) are still adhering to 
the traditional practice of valuing investments at or under 
market value, 

Despite the fact that the pressure upon the short and 
medium dated sections of the gilt-edged market has been 
much more severe than in 1952; two of the four banks that 
adopt the mew basis are actually showing a smaller per- 
centage of depreciation than they did then. Moreover, one 
of these two—the Westminster—makes it clear that its 
portfolio has not been written down at all during the half- 
year, and yet shows a difference, between book and market 
values of only £6.2 million, or 2.4 per cent. The Midland, 
which likewise has not written down at all, shows a 
difierence of £18.4 million, or 3.8 per cent (compared with 


3.1 per cent in 1952), but this is still a moderate margin 
by comparison with the falls that have occurred even in 
quite short-dated stocks. It should be noted that the 
Midland is the only bank that has not sold securities during 
the period, whereas the Westminster sold or received repay- 
ment of £43 million (about 14 per cent of its end-1954 
holding) and thus must have converted part of its “ book” 
depreciation into a cash loss. Lloyds and Barclays show 
margins between book and market values of £2.6 million 
(0.8 per cent) and {11.9 million (2.7 per cent) respectively, 
but it seems that both these banks have written down 
the book values during the half year. Lloyds, as in 1952, 
states only that there has been no transfer from contingency 
account or reserve fund (which implies that there has been 
a writing down out of current profits) while Barclays now 
omits the similar explanation that it gave in 1952. For this 
reason, although the portfolios of these two banks have 
fallen by £43 million and £44 million, respectively, it is 
impossible to ascertain the extent to which the reduction has 
been due to sales and redemptions. 

Altogether, it is evident that the book valuations at end- 
December last must have still been well below market value ; 
otherwise a much bigger depreciation would now be shown. 
The Midland, indeed, makes this point explicitly. In an 
interesting supplementary statement it discloses that in 
November last the excess of market value was £184 million, 
so that the total true depreciation of the portfolios since 
then has been about 7 per cent. Yet the Midland has evi- 
dently been particularly successful in the policy followed in 
recent years of reducing the life of its portfolio: it is now 
able to state that the maximum life is ten years and the 
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average no more than five years. The other three banks 
are comtent to state that the majority of their securities 
mature within ten years and all have fixed dates. 


As was to be expected, the banks that adhere to the tradi- 
tional method of valuation show the biggest proportionate 
declines in their portfolios over the half-year. The National 
Provincial’s is down by no less than £59 million, or 21 per 
cent. But in this category of banks the changes shown afford 
the least reliable measure of the actual volume of sales, since 
a larger proportion of them is likely to be attributable to 
writing-down. 


Markets Again Rising 


HE news might well have produced lower Stock Ex- 
$3 change prices this week. There were the higher cual 
prices bringing an impact on British competitive power 
right through the framework of industry ; there were the 
poor overseas trade figures for June, which should no doubt 
have been foreseen, but were still a reminder that strikes 
have to be paid for ; there was the £100 million gas stock 
issue in a gilt edged market of limited appetite. These 
events had a modest temporary effect on markets. On 
Monday and Tuesday both gilt-edged and industrials 
sagged gently downwards, but by Wednesday evening 
investors had the bit between their teeth again. A broad 
rise was in progress, gently in the gilt-edged market and 
fairly steeply in industrials, steels, oils and copper shares. 
Significantly the sharp break on Wall Street on Wednesday 
night had notably little impact on the London market. A 
few stocks including ICI and’ Courtaulds that had been 
bought on American account opened slightly lower cn 
Thursday, but soon recovered. ' 


Those who believe that the mainspring behind the 
present market is a gentle inflation will find support from 
the fact that the broad movement in the commodity markets 
is also upwards. That generalisation is not falsified by the 
fact that sound trading reasons exist to explain the rise for 
each one of the commodities that is advancing. On the 
Stock Exchange this week’s rally in industrials, though 
broad, has not been dramatic. But at 220.8 on Thursday 
The Financial Times industrial index broke by a fraction 
its previous peak of 220.6 reached a week earlier. 


The present rally in the markets is distinguished by the 
fact that gilt-edged and industrials are at last moving 
together. When big buying by the institutions is still 
absent and when it was obvious that the government de- 
partments would be called upon to subscribe a large slice 
of the gas stock issue, the rally in the gilt-edged market 
seems hard to explain. Yet in a purely technical sense the 
market looks sold out and therefore ready to move on a 
small volume of buying. Those who saw it higher pro- 
fessed to finding in the Chancellor’s speech the implication 
that monetary policy was already tight enough to do 
its work. But another and stronger explanation exists. 
Throughout recent weeks the government broker without 
obviously feeding the market has in fact sold substantial 
amounts of stock—stock that has passed into investor’s 
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portfolios without disturbing an idle market. Some at least 
of the gas stock that the departments are taking will there- 
fore be meeting a legitimate investment need. 


New Issues in Spate 


BUOYANT stock exchange usually draws a flow of new 

issues to the market. The new borrowers absorb some 
of the money that is pushing prices upwards, slow down and 
eventually stop the rise, though there always has to be a 
time lag—and this lag grows longer as the business of 
arranging a capital issue becomes more complex. The indus- 
trial share market has been buoyant since mid-May, and it 
is only natural that by now the flow of new issues should 
have gathered momentum. The streafm spans the whole 
structure of the market from the gilt-edged section, where 
the Gas Council is issuing its {100 million of 4 per cent 
stock, to industrial fixed interest stocks and to the ordinary 
share market. 

Particular interest attaches to the issue by the Goodyear 
Tyre and Rubber Company, the British subsidiary of an 
American parent, of £34 million 4} per cent redeemable 
debenture stock 1970-80 at {99 10s. This company is 
spending over £8 million on the expansion of its Wolver- 
hampton factory and a further £3 million on a new tyre 
factory at a site still to be chosen in a development area. 
Despite the present issue, most of the cost will be found 
from internal resources. Even allowing for the expected 
sharp fall from £2,147,000 to £1,600,000 in profits this 
year, the new stock is covered more than seven times on 
earnings and two and a quarter times for capital. The 
problem has naturally been to fix the right return on a high 
grade industrial prior charge, which, though offered to pre- 
ference shareholders and debenture holders, is evidently 
intended ultimately to find a place in the portfolios of the 
institutions._and the pension funds. The answer as Baring 
Brothers saw it was a redemption yield to the latest date 
just a shade over 43 per cent—{4 15s. 8d. The degree of 
success will help other issuing houses with their plans. 

A spate of other new issues has been announced this week. 
Terms of the Metal Box Company’s offer to shareholders 
and employees have been fixed. The price of the 2,400,000 
new shares to be issued for cash is the attractive figure of 
£2 per share (compared with an existing market price of 
127s. 6d.). Shareholders are offered 2,150,000 in the pro- 
portion of two new shares for each £5 of stock held. The 
4s. ordinary shares of Sir George Godfrey and Partners 
(Holdings) have been the subject of a public offer ; 875,099 
4s. ordinary shares (out of 3,500,000) were offered to the 
public at 11s. per share to a 7} per cent dividend yield and 
met with a quick and heavy over-subscription. The 
company, which comes from Industrial and Commercial 
Finance Company’s stable, specialises in the manufacture 
of air conditioning equipment for aircraft. Radio Rentals s 
offering 300,000 ordinary 5s. shares to shareholders at 395. 
per share on a one for six basis. A public offer, which w2s 


also heavily over-subscribed, has been made of 550,000 25. 


ordinary shares at 8s. od. (with a dividend yield of 8 p-' 
cent) in Bowthorpe Holdings, the manufacturers of electrical 
and aircraft components, and there have been several 
placings and introductions. 
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ON BUSINESS 
DICTATION 


against 


Polio 


It is both human and humane to wish for a speedy answer to 
the problem of poliomyelitis. It would be false optimism to 
anticipate it. Experience teaches that disease does not yield 
easily. The struggle is often long, often heartbreaking. We 
learn by failure. We will succeed by perseverance. 
Polio vaccines are still in the experimental stage. Although | i, 
outstanding progress has been made we are, as it were, at the | 
end of the first chapter of a very long volume of research. As | 
we go on, the cost is likely to become progressively greater. | 
The National Fund for Poliomyelitis Research, which works in 
the closest co-operation with the medical authorities, is con- | 


Sone 


eo 


tributing substantially to vaccine research being carried out at After long research on business dictation, Remington 
this moment. NFPR Research Fellows are at work at two Rand now offer the Remington Ultravox. Here at last 
British Universities, and grants, both for equipment and is a dictating inachine thet incorporstes all significant 
salaries, have been made to six university departments as well — elapse punyees oe “29 ae — 

, ; flexibility of use. Here is a new conception of high- 
as many other research centres. NFPR aims at expanding and 


, ‘ ‘ 4 : ; speed error-free dictation: you (and your secretary) 
accelerating this work until a lasting and entirely safe vaccine are welcome to test it in your own office. 


has been perfected. 

NFPR will continue to promote research into new apparatus sk THIS IS REMINGTON ULTRAVOX 
for the disabled as well as into the improved treatment of the You can use it on any desk or table corner — even in your 
paralysed limb, NFPR has no intention of forgetting those who car. It records faithfully at the noisiest conference or from 
may still contract the disease or those who have been left the far end of your office. You can amend any dictation 

_ aid error by speaking over the mistake. Remington Ultravox 
cnippled by it in the past. sound carriers have a ten-minute recording capacity. They 

NFPR plans substantial expansion of its programme of re- can be mailed like a quarto letter, erased and re-used time 
search into the cause, prevention, cure and treatment of polio. and again. As for the quality of tone and reproduction—try 

it for yourself... 
It needs your help. 


give to fight polio—now feud for the tutu fu. 
Please send your donation to HMemingtorn. Mtand. 


NATIONAL FUND FOR POLIO RESEARCH, 
VINCENT HOUSE, VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON SWI 


COUPON: | would like to know more about Remington Ultravox. 
Please * ask your representative to arrange a free demonstration [} : 
National Fund for Poliomyelitis Research # provide further information (_] (tick course of action required) 


His Royal Highness, The Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., K.T. 






- ®-PRESIDENTS: H. E. Winthrop W. Aldrich, The Lord Bishop of London, K.c.v.0., 
~ Russell Brain, Bt., D.M., P.R.C.P. The Lord Horder, G.C.V.0., M.D., F.R.C.P.5 ADDRESS... 
a : Duke of Northumberland, Professor Sir Harry Platt, p.x.c.s., The Duke of 

‘mond and Gordon, Sir John Stopford, K.B.£., M.D., F.R.S., Sir Cecil Wakeley, Bt., 
KEE, CB.,LLD., FRCS. | 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL: Admiral Sir Charles Daniel, K.C.B., C.B.B., D.S.0. 





REMINGTON RAND LTD, 1-19 WEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON WCI 


Telephone : CHAncery 8888 ons 
‘<*> seein tie SSSR ED 
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{ H: IS AN ARTIST; and, as artists should, he chooses , 

| his instruments most carefully. He chooses British- , | 

made razors. 7 

So dd millions of self-shavers all over the world. \ 

Nearly six million British safety razors went overseas | 

last year and close on seven million gross of blades , 

went with them. ' 

| . Razors and rolling stock, paper clips and cars — an 

infinite variety of British steel goods is helping to raise | 

Britain’s exports to record levels. 

Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 


British steel leads the world , 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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Steel Share Programme 


w these propitious issue markets it must be galling to the 
| lron and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency that 

plans are not far enough forward to make the biggest offer 
a: its portfolio—Steel Company of Wales. That offer is 
not now expected before the autumn at earliest. Mean- 
while a private sale has been made of Richard Hill and 
Company, which has been bought by Firth Cleveland for 
{600,000, showing a small profit on the nationalisation 
price of £585,000. Plans have also been completed for 
ibree other offers. The first later this month and the other 
two probably in August, holiday season notwithstanding. 

The first offer, details of which are not yet made public, 
will comprise the whole capital in the form of ordinary 
shares- and debenture. stock of MHadfields. Lazard 
Brothers are the issuing house and Hoare and Com- 
pany the brokers. To follow closely on the heels of 
Hadfields will be the £74 million of 4} per cent 
redeemable debenture stock of the Guést Keen Iron and 
Steel Company, Sponsored by Morgan Grenfell and Co. 
It will be recalled that in May last year when Guest Keen 
and Nettlefolds reacquired its nationalised assets by buying 
control of the Guest Keen Iron and Steel Company 
(formerly Guest, Keen Baldwins Iron and Steel Company) 
{£73 million 44 per. cent debentures were left with the 
Agency for later sale. Also sponsored by Morgan Grenfell 
and Co. with Cazenove and Co. and Rowe and Pitman as 
brokers, will be the sale of the South Durham Iron and Steel 
Company. The offer can be made as soon as the other 
two operations are out of the way. 


A Reprieve for Trunk Haulage 


HE road haulage trunk network operated by British 

Road Services will not be broken up—at least not into 
the small pieces that seemed likely had the present de- 
nationalisation policy been pursued much longer. This 
was indicated by Mr Boyd Carpenter at the conclusion of 
last Monday’s debate. on transport in the House of 
Commons. But he did not specify what would happen to 
it. The details will follow within a few weeks in the 
siatement that the Minister promised to make before the 
summer recess. ; 

The government’s decision will command a wide measure 
of support, but there is much less agreement on who should 
now own this fleet and on how many units there should 
be. About 8,000-10,000 vehicles and at least 200 depots 
will be needed to operate it effectively, counting feeder 
and ancillary services. In theory, these could be owned 
by a public authority or by a public company, in one 
unit or several. But splitting up a trunk network into 
regional sections has few technical merits in a country 
of this size; the parts would need to run a substantial 
clearing system between themselves and with the railways, 
and a certain amount of chartering and sub-contracting 
might be . Moreover, the advantages of a large 
unit lies in-its ability to afford ence that ultimately 
spell cheaper costs, 
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An investment of perhaps £30 million or more for the 
net worth of the network, including the goodwill valué of 
its licences, would be a formidable challenge for private 
investors, though. the Transport Commission could write 
some impressive profit records in its Prospectus (once these 
had been disentangled from the operating records of all its 
road haulage activities). From published figures, the work- 
ing surplus on trunk operations might be inferred at £4-£5 
million a year. Bids for the fleet in small transport units were 
most disappointing, but the offer of the parcels and smalls 
organisation of 4,000 vehicles in October might give a better 
test of the potential market for very large haulage busi- 
nesses. Joint ownership of such a public company, with 
the Transport Commission holding a majority or @ minority 
of the shares, has certain attractions. The Minister has 
mustered considerable political courage to take the major 
step of halting disposals, although as one Conservative back- 
bencher, Mr Godfrey Nicholson, pointed out he had the 
backing of many government supporters. A decision to 
leave the trunk network as one unit with the Commission — 


may be easier to take and it would have a good deal of 
merit, 


Psychological Pressure on Sterling 


TERLING continues to withstand considerable pressure 
induced as much by psychological as by commercial 
considerations. While the discussions concerning the precise 
form of the renewal of EPU proceed in Paris, the wildest 
rumours concerning a devaluation or freeing of sterling 


. circulates in the capitals of Europe. As a result the familiar 


alternation of “leads and lags” is again playing powerfully 
against sterling. Every Continental and American importer 


who has need of sterling is postponing covering his exchange 
requirements until the last possible moment.. Conversely 
there has been evidence that importers in this country have 
been covering their foreign exchange needs rather earlier 
than usual. The-e have been particularly persistent demands 
for dollars in respect of tobacco and certain grain imports 
during the past week and some of these appear to anticipate 
the normal seasonal autumn peak. In the circumstances the 
Bank of England has had to intervene in the market, though 
on a modest scale, to keep the rate of sterling above its lower 
gold point not only in terms of dollars but also against 
Swiss francs and German marks. 

The unfavourable trade figures for June have made their 
influence felt on the market by adding to the “bearish ” 
views on sterling. But now that the dock strike is over, the 
backlog of exports which was built up last month is being 
rapidly cleared and the July and August figures should, 
barring quite unforeseen eventualities, tell a much more 
favourable tale. In any case, it is remarkable that sterling © 
should have stood up to the strain represented by the June 
figures as well as it has. 


The pressure against sterling appears to have been con- 
centrated in the official market. In the market for transfer- 
able sterling there has been a persistent demand on South 
American and Middle East account and the rate has been 
steady at around $2.76}-%. American security sterling 


remains exceptionally firm at $2.773-78 while Continental 
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security sterling is about $2.77. Foreign and particularly 
American demand for sterling securities has waned con- 
siderably in recent days and it is significant that it should 
have come to a stop when the supplies of security sterling 
ran so close to exhaustion that the rate not only vaulted 
over that for transferable sterling but came within touching 
distance of the rate in the official market. 


Exports and the Strikes 


yy it is impossible to trace the full effect of the 
strikes on British overseas trade last month the pro- 
visional trade returns fit in to the broad pattern of the 
strikes. During the period covered by the June returns, 


traffic through the docks was running at half-speed, and 


freight traffic on the railways was perhaps one-third of 
normal ; there was also the seamen’s strike at Liverpool 
and Southampton, and the strike of tugboatmen at Liver- 
pool. Through these dislocations imports appear to have 
passed unscathed ; at £293.9 million cif, imports were 
actually £3.6 million higher than in May. Exports, on the 
other hand, plunged down by {92.4 million to £157.0 
million fob. That surprising contrast must reflect several 
factors. Importers are allowed 14 days’ grace in which to 
notify Customs of the arrival of cargoes, whereas exporters 
are allowed only six days; ships unloaded their cargoes 
and then sailed away unloaded or partly loaded, rather than 
wait for the end of the strikes ; and some ships could have 
loaded more goods had the railways been able to deliver 
them. Again, the sharp dtop in shipments to North 
America, which fell by {10.9 million to £17.4 million— 
owing mainly to the fall of nearly one-third in shipments 
to Canada—may be explained by the fact that the ports of 
Liverpool and Manchester, whence many of the Canadian 
voyages start, were more severely hit than London, and 


that the seamen’s strike mainly delayed liners on the 
Canadian run. 


The result at all events was dismal enough. From the 
high average of {247.0 million a month in April and May, 
the average rate of exports for the second quarter was 
dragged down to {217.0 million a month, 12 per cent below 
the first quarter’s average of {247.3 million. Imports 
were still high at an average of £300.0 million a month in 
the second quarter, but were 10 per cent below the first 
quarter’s average of £335.1 million. With re-exports almost 
unchanged at {8.1 million in June, the gross visible trade 
deficit soared to £128.8 million, and the average deficit for 
the second quarter, at £74.8 million a month, was only 
£2.3 million less than in the first quarter. Still the resur- 
gence of exports this year has not been entirely dimmed. 
In the first half of the year exports totalled £1,393 million, 
which was {£48 million—3} per cent—higher than in 
the same period of 1954. With imports, however, rising 
by £232 million—14 per cent—to {£1,905 million, and 
with re-exports at £57 million, the trade deficit in the first 
half of this year jumped by £181 million to £456 million. 
The backlog of exports will be cleared in later months ; 
the so dessus te sens Sa ee oppure ey 
presented to Britain’s competitoss. | 
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Building Societies Stay Put 


HE council of the Building Societies Association decided 
E last Friday to recommend no change either in the rate 
paid on shares (at present 2} per cent net) or in the charge 
for owner-occupier mortgages (at present 44 per cent). The 
decision is believed to have been taken by more than the 
two thirds majority that the rules require. Nevertheless, 
the decision cannot have been easy. Withdrawals presum- 
ably into more: volatile channels of investment have been 
noticeable in recent weeks and the statement shows. that 
the funds available for new loans have recently been less 
than in the corresponding weeks of last year, so that some 
societies have had to impose restrictions on new lending. 

The council has evidently decided to put up with that 
disagreeable necessity. It has evidently also decided that the 
risk that some more societies will diverge from the recom- 
mended rate is worth taking and that the deviators (the 
Hinckley and Leicestershire Society offering 3 per cent net 
on shares is the most recent of them) will be few and small. 
A further tightening of money. policy or even a prolonged 
spell of the present stringency might change that prospect, 
and the temporary nature of last week’s decision is acknow- 
ledged in the arrangement to meet again in September or 
earlier if need be. 

An argument which may have weighed with the majority 
of the council is that the figures show that some ‘societies 
would need to raise their mortgage lending rate not to 5 pet 
cent but to §4 per cent—and this on all mortgagés not 
merely on new advances—to be confident of stemmirig the 
withdrawals. It is argued that to raise the net rate on shares 
by only + per cent to 23 per cent would be insufficient. To 
jump to 3.per‘cent*het might work, but that would cost not 
only the extra } percent for the. shareholders but also the 


relevant tax. The argument seems to leave out of account 


the fact that the “ composite rate ” of ‘tax<that the societies 
pay has just been reduced from §s. 1d. in the £ to 4s. 10d., 
but the threat of a mortgage rate over 5 per cent frightens 
some societies. 

The decision was reached before the increase in the 
Public Works Loan Board’s charges for loans to local 
authorities was announced. Had the societies known that 
the long term borrowing rate of the authorities was to go up 
from 4 per cent to 44 and the charge that most local authori- 
ties make for mortgages was therefore to rise from 43 per 
cent to 43 per cent it would probably have made little 
difference. Local authority competition in mortgages is 
growing. But in present circumstances, while the ‘socictics 
could lend more money than they can spare, it is com- 
petition that should be tolerated. 


Firmness in Metals 


Yr edt he dake, rs fae 

ferrous metals save zinc are higher this week. Coppet 

closed in London on Thursday at £348 a ton for cash, 4 

tise of £6 on the week, and three months’ at £339} a to". 

eS 
5a (Continued on page 251) 
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The diverted waters of Grand Lake, Newfoundland, 
rush down the huge, pipe-like penstocks to the 


turbo-generators of Bowaters’ Corner Brook power station. 


ow ek wista 


They who complain of a lack of the 

spirit of adventure today are often misled by the 
precise language of modern business. The story of 
a merchant adventurer told in sixteenth century 
English enthralls us ; but it is the English language 
which has changed, not the spirit of adventure. 
Witness these simple announcements. 


The Bowater Organisation has formed a new 
Power Company in Newfoundland... 


is building new power stations in the United 
Kingdom... 


is doubling the capacity of the Mersey Mills 
power plant. 


These terse facts give the clue to 
one of the great industrial enterprises of modern 
times. The Newfoundland installations have a 
capacity of 156,000 horse power and meet the 


electric power requirements of Bowaters’ Corner 
Brook mills together with those of the communjty 
of Corner Brook and of several other industries 
in the area. 

In England the additional power is 
required for a new complex of factories manu- 
facturing building board, corrugated containers, 
high-grade tissues and, above all, to drive five great 
new paper-making machines, each costing more than 
a million pounds. 

Nor is this the complete story of 
Bowater expansion. Another high-speed newsprint 
machine is already being built at Bowaters’ 
Tennessee mills, acclaimed at their opening last 
year as the greatest Anglo-American industrial 
venture since the war. 

On both sides of the Atlantic a 
co-ordinated development plan is in operation . . . 
under the longbow-and-wave of Bowaters. 


Bowaters > 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


Great Britain United States of America Canada Australia South Africa Republic of Ireland Norway Sweden 
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The Cost of a Chair ) 


Bloor £100 million furniture market 
is handled by an industry only 
slowly changing from craft to factory 
manufacture. Some largish firms have 
emerged in it, but there are still some 
very small firms at work and the indus- 
try is still on the whole under- 
capitalised. Although the bulk of the 
industry’s output now comes from 
medium-sized and large companies, 
a report published recently by The 
Furniture Development Council shows 
that over half its firms still employ 
under 10 people, and that, in 1953, the 
turnover of one in six firms (or de- 
partments within firms) specialising 
in different classes of furniture was 
still no more than £1,000. 

This Council is now the sole survivor 
of those set up by the Board of Trade 
after the war, and the industry’s trade 
association has been asking for its 
dissolution. The Council’s main justifi- 
cation, now that its first task—the de- 
velopment of performance standards 
for furniture—has been completed, is 
perhaps the research laboratory it has 
established and the comparative costs 
schemes that it is trying to organise 
in an industry often accused of 
being secretive. Twelve firms 
participated in a pilot scheme 
during 1953, and 57 sent in detailed 
operating figures for a fuller scheme 
last year. The Council has had 
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WHO MAKES IT 


TURNOVER 


= 3-9 (19-6) 


another go this year, but it must 
be disappointed by the numbers—62 to 
begin with and 30 eventually—that 
made any move to join. in. 

Such schemes can provide a yardstick 
for individual managers to measure their 


Where the Money Goes 
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No. of firms ..... 25 | 7 3 2; 20; 57 
Costs as % of Net i 
Sales— i 
Materials...... 51-2| 53-2. 49-4/ 47-3) 57-4) 54-1 
Labour ....... 18-5} 19-4 31-1! 16-1] 17-3) 18-1 
Other... sccces 13-5} 10-1, 11-4/ 11-6; 7*9| 10-6 


Factory Cos: 83-2, 82-7 91-9! 75-0 82-6 82-8 
Administration 4-2] 5-2) 6-2 68 42) 44 
Sales & Distn.. 7-9) 9-1} 5-2:11-2) 8-2) &1 
overteads ... [Toa] 14-3 Tha 10-0) 1B | 1S 
Total Cost | 95-3 87-0 103-4 93-0 95-0 95-3 





Ratio of turnover 
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Horse power per 
employee ... 4-1) 3-1) 3-5) 5-2] 1-4] 2-8 


Factory overheads 

as %, of labour .. | 69-7) 51-7} 36-9! 62-1) 45-1] 57°) 
Net output per 

employee (£).... |1,028| 845) 6431,199! 926] 967 





own performance with those of other 
firms, and helps them to budget costs 
for their own future operations. Some 
of the results of the 1954 scheme are 
summarised in the table. These figures 
do not permit generalisations to be 
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drawn for the whole industry ; there 
are upwards of 4,000 firms in it and 
many of the scheme’s §7 contriburors 
were large ones. But the full results do 
suggest some of the advantages that may 
flow from the provision of production 
services. The more highly mechanised 
cabinet makers reported an appreciably 
higher output per employee. This 
section of the industry has moved 
furthest towards the adoption of sub- 
assembly methods and in breaking 
down machining and assembly work to 
simple operations. Without follow up, 
however, such cost figures mean little ; 
and the Council is a vigorous advocate 
of methods analysis in the industry. 

Furniture making is concentrated in 
London, High Wycombe, Birmingham, 
Manchester and Glasgow, with the bulk 
of cabinet manufacture in London, chair 
making around High Wycombe, and 
upholstery in both. Most firms sell 
direct to retailers, and the multiples 
have been gaining rapidly. House 
furnishers have lately turned their 
attention from bedrooms to kitchens, 
But the industry is more worried by 
growing competition from other house- 
hold goods. Furniture firms went 
through a bad time in 1952 and they are 
having another sticky patch now. 
Furniture sales at multiple _ stores 
were badly hit after (and probably 
because) hire purchase _ restrictions 
were strengthened. New- orders have 
been more than seasonally sluggish and 
the latest figures for unemployment and 
short-time working are much above 
last year’s. 


WHERE IT [S MADE AND SOLD 


SCOTLAND 1950 
PERCENTAGE f Made for sale in 
OF INDUSTRY'S same region 
TOTAL 


Ss Made for sale 
elsewhere 
Zee 


Figures show regional outpu! a5] 
percentage of regional sales 
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(Continued from page 248) 

mining and smelting ind-stries have proved to be un- 
warranted, and copper is scarcer in the United States than 
in Europe. © Several American buyers have paid high 
prices for copper in Europe—one of them as much 
as 464 cents a lb (£370 a ton) for electrolytic wire- 
bars, cif New York. Tin has jumped out of its rut and 
closed on Thursday at £746 a ton for cash, the premium 
for prompt supplies widening to £6 a ton. American conr- 
sumers in particular have been buying more after sellers 
had been encouraged by the passing of the Bill to prolong 
ihe life of the Texas smelter for another year, and after 
available supplies had been depleted by the unusually heavy 
purchase of 1,800 tons by Argentina. 

Though supplies of lead and zinc in the United States 
have not been affected by the strikes so severely as copper, 
these metals are in brisk demand both there and in Europe. 
The American price of zinc may well be raised by 4 cent 
to 13 cents a lb—£104 a ton, compared with the current 
London price of {£91—when higher wages are granted in 
settlement of the strike. A similar increase to 154 cents a 
lb (£124 a ton) for lead may be difficult to introduce unless 
the London price goes some way above the current quota- 
tion of £106 a ton. Failing such an advance, a price of 154 
cents would invite shipments of European lead to the 
United States, nothwithstanding freight and import duty 
amounting to about {£15 a ton. American interests have 
apparently been buying in the London market to help that 
rise along. 


Payments with Japan 


HE British team which has gone to Tokio to discuss 
cr payments and commercial arrangements with Japan 
during the year to June 30, 1956, is getting down to an 
initial exploration of the balance of payments between 
Japan and the sterling area. The main item in the 
background is that Japan’s surplus with the sterling 
area, which has caused Japan’s sterling balances to 
mount to over {£100 million, still shows signs of 
increasing. Japanese estimates of the balance of pay- 
ments with the sterling area in the first six months of 1955 
indicate a surplus of £29 million compared with a surplus 
of £21 million for the whole of last year. The Japanese 
need no reminder that as recently as 1953 they were scraping 


the sterling barrel and were constrained to maintain their - 


sterling balances by. all kinds of devices, including borrowing 
sterling against dollar swaps and purchases of sterling from 
the International Monetary Fund. The Japanese regard a 
figure of about £50 million as a reasonable sterling balance 
and would not be averse to seeing that balance range 
between £50 million and £80 million. They are, however, 
somewhat apprehensive when they see the figure nearing 
and passing beyond £100 million, especially at a time when 
tumours of flexible sterling are current. It should, how- 
ever, be added that the Japanese have been exceptionally 
well-behaved holders of sterling and that they have not 
attemped to reduce their sterling balances by sales of ster- 
ling in the transferable market. 

The aim of the British delegation in Tokio is to persuade 
the Japanese to expand their imports from the sterling area 
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and so to reach the desired approximate equilibrium in 
sterling-yen payments by way of expansion rather than 
contraction of trade. The intention is not to encourage the 
Japanese to discriminate in favour of sterling imports and 
so fall foul of the Gatt code as soon as they become contract- 
ing parties to the Agreement, but rather to induce them to 
shed the elements of discrimination against sterling imports 
that they still apply. The objective is to raise the level 
of trade between the sterling area and Japan to about £250 
million each way in 1955 as against last year’s figure of 
about £200 million of Japanese exports to the sterling area. 


Statistics on Investment 


E is good news that the Board of Trade is at last to 
undertake a regular inquiry into both actual capital 
investments made in the recent past and into investment 
intentions in the near future. Such information has long 
been collected in the United States and a number of other 
countries. The Board is writing to a sample of about 650 
companies (estimated to be responsible for nearly three- 
quarters of the total capital expenditure of all public 
companies). The first inquiry asks for figures of expendi- 
ture in 1954, which is to form a base year. At the end of 
September the companies will also be asked for the first 
of an annual series of forecasts of expenditure in the 
following calendar year. To provide a factual background 
for these forecasts the Board will collect figures of past 
investment on a quarterly basis. At the end of October com- 
panies will be asked to submit figures of expenditure in 
each of the first three quarters of 1955, and at the end of 
January, 1956, for figures for the final quarter of this year. 
The regular pattern of the quarterly inquiry will thus be 
established. 

It is emphasised that the inquiry will reveal 
tendencies in corporate investment rather than its total 
amount ; and companies are accordingly asked to concen- 
trate on making their forecasts fully comparable with their 
figures of actual expenditure, even at the cost of omitting 
information not available for- both periods. The filling of 
this statistical gap should be of great value to the govern- 
ment, to businessmen, and to economists. Until now 
estimates of actual investment have been made only on an 
annual basis from the census of production, and projections 
of investment in the current year have been available by 
only about May or June, and then on the most rough-and- 
ready basis. 


The Paper Bulletin 


This is a new bulletin service for paper users and 













makers. It deals with the supply, demand and price 
trends for paper, paper preducts and raw materials. 
The second quarterly issue will be available at the 
end of this month. Full details from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT, 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Whitehall 1511, 
Extension 143. 
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Steel Despite Strikes 


T was to be expected that the steel industry’s record rate 
I of output would be marred by the railway and dock stop- 
pages last month ; but the direct loss of steel production has 
turned out to be much less than was feared when the walk- 
outs started. Figures published this week by the Iron and 
Steel Board and by the Steel Federation show that the loss 
was a bare 150,000 tons, well under one per cent of the out- 
put projected for the year. There was proportionately a 
little more damage to blast furnace output (120,000 tons, 
just about one per cent) and to coke oven operations but 
somewhat less, on present indications, at the finishing mills. 
Although the industry is normally heavily dependent upon 
rail transport, some of the major steel producers were not 
in the most severely affected areas, and a comfortable 
cushion of stocks and much improvisation of transport 
helped most of the others. 

But the more indirect results have still to be felt and they 
are less calculable. Disruption of ore shipment schedules, 
the loss of marginal pig iron supplies, an unbalanced erosion 
of stocks of steel-making materials, and a distortion of the 
pattern of finished steel deliveries—all these consequences 
make it fairly certain that all hopes of squeezing more than 
19} million tons of crude-steel out of the furnaces this year 
must now be abandoned. With exports expected to be about 
the same as last year (2.9 million tons), the industry looks 
to another uplift in imports to ease the tightness of supplies. 
It has raised its own sights for foreign ingot and semi- 
finished steel—for the third time this year—to 800,000 tons 
and believes its customers will step up their shipments to a 
similar figure. But the room on the continent and in the 
United States for further orders for delivery this year is 
quickly shrinking and extra shipping space will be a 
headache. 

Allowing for second-hand and re-usable material and for 
such further shipments as can now be obtained, total sup- 
plies for home steel users may not be far short of 18} million 
ingot tons. This will be some 9 per cent more than last 
year, but probably not enough to match demand. The Chan- 
cellor’s credit restrictions have had no noticeable effect upon 
steel demand yet. The impact of the strikes upon consump- 
tion must have been very small, and steel users will now be 
less inclined to let their stocks run down much further. But 
an increase in steel prices cannot be far off ; 11s. 6d. a ton 
extra for coal has been added to the 74 per cent advance 
in railway freight rates and to the wage increases granted 
earlier this year. 


Prosperity and the Shopkeeper 


HE volume of money that is being spent on consumer 

goods and services grows uninterruptedly with each 
quarter’s figures, but the experience of the shops suggests 
that although total spending may look prodigal, actual 
buying is selective and discriminating. The shops are 
working in what is unquestionably a buyer’s, not a seller’s, 
market. In the first quarter of the year, personal spending 
reached £2,875 million, a new peak for the period. It is 


£215 million higher than in the first quarter of 1954, and, 
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only about half the increase can be explained by higher 
prices ; when this increase is discounted there remains a 
substantial rise “in the volume’ of demand for food, 
clothes, tobacco, housing, fuel and light and—the biggest 
rise of all—on household goods. The money spent on 
household goods during the period went up by £26 million 
to £233 million compared with the first quarter of 1954, 
and only £2 million of this increase could be attributed 
to higher prices. 

Evidence of discrimination in the way in which these 
huge sums are being spent can be found in the sales returns 
for the different departments of various classes of retailers. 
Retail sales up to the end of May showed an 8 per cent 
rise in value over sales over the same period of 1954. But 
in clothing, one of the main fields of expenditure, sales 
by the multiple shops have gone up in value by 11 per 
cent this year, while the co-operatives’ clothing sales have 
gone up by an average of only 7 per cent, the department 
stores’ only 4 to § per cent, and the independent retailers, 
3 to 4 per cent. In household goods, however, the figures 
are completely reversed. The multiple shops have done 
really badly in their furniture trade. Sales for the year 
so far show a drop of 7 per cent on returns for 1954, while 
their competitors, the department stores, have increased 
their sales by 8 per cent and even the independent shops 
have pushed up their furniture sales by 6 per cent. Some 
shops blame the slump in furniture sales on the demand 
for television sets. But in May, the multiples seemed to be 
losing ground also in sales of hardware. Both the depart- 
ment stores and the independent shops, many of which are 
very small, did noticeably better than the multiples. The 
streamlined organisation that has driven the multiple chains’ 
sales of clothes far above those of their competitors does 
not seem to function so smoothly for household goods and 
for the time being it is here that the greatest increase in 
spending is taking place. 


Confusion in Coffee 


HE coffee market has again lapsed into uncertainty and 
business is slack. As usual, it is Brazilian policy that 
is to blame. Buyers are understandably afraid that the revo- 
cation of the Brazilian government’s guarantee to compent- 
sate buyers for any change in the exchange rate for coffee 
exports may be followed by another devaluation of the 
“ coffee cruzeiro.” Any change, however, would hardly be 
made before the guarantee period expires on August 20th, 
for the government would not be eager to reimburse buyers 
for their losses. Whether a change is made before the elec- 
tions that are due in October will depend on whether politics 
get the upper hand. Another uncertainty is the future of 
the marketing agreement for coffee between Brazil, Colombia 
and the Central American producers. The Brazilian Finance 
Minister, Sr Whitaker, has disowned the agreement on the 
ground that the then president of the coffee institute ex- 
ceeded his brief in accepting an export quota for Brazil of 
15,350,000 bags (of 132 Ib), and the Colombian Finance 
Minister is to meet Sr Whitaker in the hope of settling the 
export quotas. Even if the agreement is patched up, i's 
prospects do not seem bright ; the African and Asian coun- 
tries are apparently not falling over themselves to join. 
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THE NORTH ATLANTIC 


_— commercial airline flights across the North Atlantic were started on 
a regular basis only a very short time before the war, the war itself was the 
spur to a great intensification and expansion of the traffic, though little of this traffic 
was the carriage of fare-paying passengers. But the back of the problem had been 
broken—the problem being essentially the design and building of aircraft capable 
of doing the job. 

Today, the air crossing of the bleak northern ocean is again a topic of inter- 
national interest, but this time on the score of commercial airline operation of 
scheduled non-stop crossings. The italics are to emphasise the fact that doing the 
non-stop run on an irregular basis is not enough—non-stop flights are already 
undertaken when the weather is right—it is the ability to inaugurate such flights 
on the basis of timetable regularity that is the goal on which interest is now so 
searchingly focused. And, just as in almost every previous instance of aviation 
being applied to meet a demand, the essence of the problem lies in the ability to 
design and build aircraft tailored to the job. 

The direct distance between London and New York is 3,520 miles, but the 
prevailing winter winds over the North Atlantic are headwinds to a westbound 
aircraft, and at 30,000 ft the strength of these headwinds can be anything up 
to 90 mph on 85 days out of a 100. | 

Headwinds mean that the aircraft has effectively to fly a greater distance, which 
means carrying more fuel. Fuel provision must additionally be made to cater for 
taxying, climbing, diversion to an alternative destination, awaiting one’s turn to 
land (perhaps for two hours if bad weather slows the work of traffic control) and 
various other reserves and allowances. The extra fuel demanded for serving these 
requirements may mean that to be capable of covering the 3,520 miles from 
London to New York the aircraft must in fact be able to fly a still air distance of 
5,750 miles. But there is no profit in simply flying a fuel load across the Ajlantic: 
a sufficient number of fare-paying passengers must also be carried to produce 
enough revenue to pay for the operation and show a margin of profit besides. 

Until now it has not been possible to build an aeroplane capable of carrying both 
sufficient fuel and sufficient revenue-producing load to make a scheduled non-stop 
North Atlantic service a reality. The race, however, is now keener than ever and 
the contending aircraft are British and American. The British aircraft is the 
Britannia 300 LR turboprop airliner and it will be flying next year. It will 
fly faster, carrying a greater payload more comfortably and profitably than its 
competitors, and it is reasonable to forecast that it will establish the highest 
standards of airline service on this pre-eminently important crossing. 


THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY LIMITED 











Cable & Wireless Ltd. owns a world-wide net- 
work of 150,000 miles of submarine cable and 
maintains it with a fleet of 8 Cableships 
stationed at strategic points throughout the 
world. It also owns and maintains wireless relay 


stations on the @mmonwealth trunk routes, 
operates the overseas telegraph services of most 
of the Colonial territories and the cable services 
in various other countries throughout the world. 
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A West African member of the Cable & Wireless staff at Accra feeds 
* telegraph slip’ into an automatic transmitter. At this stage, the message 
on the ‘ slip’ or paper tape appears in the form of perforated holes which, 
by their position, represent the dots and dashes of the morse code. The 
Automatic Transmitter ‘ feels’ the holes and converts them into electrical 
impulses before sending them on their way by cable or wireless. 


This great organisation, although it does not 
operate Overseas Telegraph Communications 
in this country, is, none the less, at your service 
day and night. The simple act of passing 
a cable form across a post office counter or 
"phoning a message from your home or office 
to ‘ Overseas Telegrams’ sets it working for 
you. Cabling is very easy, very swift, very sure 
and costs much less than you’d expect. 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 





ELECTRA HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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These uncertainties, together with the increased ship- 
ments of Brazilian coffee to the United States last month, 
ied to a sharp fall in the spot quotation for Brazilian 
coffee in New York. Shipment prices of Brazilian coffee, 
however, are now firmer at about US$64 per 50 kilos fob for 
extra prime, and Brazil may not be entirely unhappy about 
the short-term prospect. The Central American crops are 
almost sold out; the Colombian crop seems to be smaller 
than many people expected, and Colombian prices are at a 
much higher than normal premium over Brazilian. Hence 
Brazil may consider that buyers will soon buy more Brazilian 
coffee, while Colombia, with its support price of $68 per 50 
kilos, for once holds the umbrella over Brazil. But would 
the Colombian government sit on its large stock while 
Brazil took away business ? 


Questions on the Javelin 


HE Minister of Supply displayed understandable 
T reticence when he answered questions on Monday 
about the development of the Gloster Javelin all-weather 
fighter. The Javelin is a delta-winged aircraft of radically 
advanced design that was ordered in 1952 in the flush of 
confidence that rejected its competitor, the equally powerful 
de Havilland 110, because its design was not sufficiently 
‘advanced. Since then the Ministry and the services have 
learned to their cost that the development of aircraft 
designed on radical lines can be long and slow ; in the case 
of the Javelin, it has been strewn with prototypes. 

The aircraft has been repeatedly modified to improve 
its stability as well as its performance and hopes are now 
pinned to the Javelin Mark II, which has been considerably 
amended in design compared with the original version. 
The production order, Mr Maudling told questioners, has 
been changed to include fewer of the Mark I and more of 
the Mark II, leaving the total order unchanged. He spoke 
optimistically of delivery on schedule, despite these changes, 
but much testing will be needed on the second version 
before it can be judged as fit for service. This is the class 
of fighter that carries the main burden of Britain’s air 
defence and the Air Ministry, as a direct result of its own 
earlier decisions, has now no alternative but to wait until 
the Javelin can be developed into an operational fighter. 
The Admiralty, meanwhile, is slyly congratulating itself on 
having salvaged the de Havilland 110 which is developing, 
to all appearances satisfactorily, as a carrier-borne fighter 
for the same all-weather role. 


Deficiency Payments for Grains 


Ta first year of the deficiency payments scheme for 
home grains is ending, and the farmers and the Minis- 
try of Agriculture and Food are both happier than when it 
began. The farmers’ allegations of price-gouging by a 
“millers? ring ” have died down, though they are still fearful 
of the taxpayers’ wrath now that the bill for ‘supporting 
pices of home grains stands naked to the public eye. The 
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scheme enabled a free market to emerge after fifteen years 
of contro] and yet maintained for British farmers the prin- 
ciples of an assured market and prices prescribed by the 
Agricultural Act of 1947. Grain is sold at the market price, 
and the growers as a whole are reimbursed to the extent 
that the national average price falls short of the standard 
(minimum) price. Hence the individual farmer has an 
incentive to improve quality and thus to obtain a better- 
than-average price. Details of the first four accounting 
periods for wheat are shown in the table ; when payments 
for the last period, from May 1st to June 30th, have been 
made the total cost is likely to be over £20 million. 


PAYMENTS FOR WHEAT, 1954-55 










Quantity Sold 
_| Average | Standard 


aes: Deficiency 
Non- Price Price 
Millable millable 
> 


Period Payment 





Total 













j 
per cwt. | per cwt. | { mn, 
s. d. s. d. 


July /Sept.... 28 10 9 2-6 
Oct. /Nov. ... 30 4 10 7 6-1 
Dec. /Feb. ... 31 10 8 1 5-2 
Mar./April... : 3S -2 10 1 3-9 


* Less deduction for bringing up to millable grade. 


As home prices fluctuate with world prices, the deficiency 
payments rise as the world price falls (and vice versa). But 
as domestic production of wheat supplies only about one- 


quarter of Britain’s requirements, the saving from cheaper | 


imports more than offsets the higher cost of deficiency 
payments. The payments for rye, a small crop, are also 
based on the tonnage sold; for other coarse grains the 
deficiency pdyments per cwt are converted into a payment 
per acre grown, because so much of these crops is retained 
on the farm for feed. Advance payments of about {£5 
million and £78,000 have been made for barley and rye 
respectively, but not for oats, as the market price of oats 
has been at—and latterly nearly ros. above—the standard 
price of 24s. a cwt. 

Given the co-operation of the merchants and processors 
of grain, the scheme has proved to be a workable marriage 
between a free market and the guarantees in the 1947 Act; 
the principal difficulties have been administrative. One is 
that farmers, who naturally have little time or inclination 
for form-filling, frequently send in their returns late and 
incomplete ; another is the difficulty of checking the returns, 
particularly those relating to acreage. Checks of the acreage 
claims include field inspection, but it is impossible to verify 
all claims in this way ; for the rest, the Ministry has to be 
satisfied with such other checks as can be applied. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Collection of the material for the long-awaited British 
official hire purchase statistics is to start this autumn. Mr 
Peter Thorneycroft, in announcing that the finance houses 
and the retailers had been invited to supply statistics, also 
disclosed that returns will be monthly and that they will 
show changes in hire purchase sales and in debts outstand- 
ing. There will be little surprise that the President of the 
Board of Trade has also decided that the restrictions on 
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the hire purchase of furniture must in present economic 
conditions remain. It is no secret that furniture (like gas 
and electrical appliances) is a field in which the new restric- 
tions are indeed restricting. 

* 


Anglo American Rhodesian Development Corporation 
has arranged to make an issue of £2} million sterling bonds 
in Holland. By arrangement with a group of Dutch banks 
the bonds, bearing interest at 43 per cent, will be offered to 
the Dutch public at £984 per cent. They are redeemable at 
par in 10 equal instalments starting in 1961, the Corporation 
reserving the right to redeem at one per cent premium 
between 1961 and 1965. The Anglo-American group thus 
taps an unusual source of finance and cffers a type of 
security which happens to be more attractive to Dutch inves- 
tors than to British. Anglo American Rhodesian Develop- 
ment Corporation was recently formed with {500,000 of 
issued capital held by Anglo American Corporation of South 
Africa and Rhodesian Anglo American is to finance private 
undertakings and public works in the Federation. 


* 


British Motor Corporation made the surprise announce- 
ment on Wednesday night of a one for eight free scrip issue 
to ordinary stockholders ; the new stock ranks for the final 
dividend for the year to July 31, 1955. The market read the 
announcement as a favourable pointer at least to the main- 
tenance of the 12} per cent dividend rate on the enlarged 
capital and as suggesting that the benefits of the integration 
of the Austin and Morris businesses are coming up to 
expectations. The §s. ordinary shares opened 2}d. higher 
on Thursday morning at 15s. §3d. 


* 


The World Bank has made three important loans in the 
past week. Two are to Nicaragua, to a total value of 
$7.5 million, to finance the construction of a thermal power 
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plant and. transmission lines. They are repayable over 
twenty years and bear interest at 43 per cent. The World 
Bank has now made seven loans to Nicaragua to a total 
of $16.7 million. The other loan announced last week was 
to Panama—$5.9 million to finance a four-year programme 
of road reconstruction. The loan is for a term of only 
nine years and bears interest at 4} per cent. 


* 


A combined design, development, and exhibition centre 
for materials handling equipment has been opened by Fisher 
and Ludlow at its Albion Works, Castle Bromwich. The 
company intends to use it for preliminary consultation and 
designing, and to exhibit a complete range of materials 
handling gear from simple gravity conveyors to equipment 
designed to tackle the flow speeds likely to result from 
automative machining and assembling systems. 


* 


The Stock Exchange fournal, the Stock Exchange’s own 
house organ published quarterly, makes its first appearance 
this week at a price of 2s 6d. It deals with domestic 
affairs and not with problems of investment. 


-~ 


* 


Competition was less keen when the July series of London 
wool sales opened this week, and prices of certain types, of 
wool fell by 2} to § per cent compared with the close of 
the May sales. 

* 


Pinchin Johnson and Associates, the paint manufacturers, 
announce a §0 per cent free scrip issue, their first free issue 
since the war. This will involve the capitalisation of 
£1,314,900. The company is maintaining its final dividend 
at 174 per cent, again making 25 per cent for the year, the 
combined net profit, after tax, showing a rise from £695,026 
to £825,513. 


Ea 


Company Notes 


BORAX CONSOLIDATED. 
Companies that issue interim profits 
statements are fortunately growing in 
number, and among them Borax reports a 
trading profit by the parent company of 
£1,037,534 for the six months ended 
March, 1955. This is a 30 per cent 
increase on the profit of £800,841 for the 
corresponding half of 1953-54. A year ago 
the parent’s trading accounted for over 
go per cent of the group’s profit, and its 
profit for the six months to March, 1954, 
was about half the amount for the full 
year. Dividends and interest, however, 
are received less regularly; at £234,073 
for the latest six months (against £180,226) 
they equal 62 (against 54) per cent of the 
estimate for a full year. After deprecia- 
tion, debenture service and tax other than 
profits tax on distributions, the half-year’s 
net profit is £575,507—a rise of 42 per 
cent. Equity earnings, allowing for profits 


tax on a full distribution, appear to be 
running at roughly 45 per cent a year. 
After the struggle for control last 
February and after the budget failed to 
give British mining companies operating 
overseas that relief in respect of wasting 
assets for which they had hoped, rumours 
of another bid or of a change of residence 
to America have naturally restarted. The 


board denies them and records, if a trifle 28 


late, that the appointment of financial 
advisers was due to tax complexities, and 
not to negotiations for.a takeover. But 
what happens if the financial advisers 
conclude that a change of residence could 
substantially ease the tax burden ? 


in the market shows. At {6;, the 
£1 deferred ordinary units yield 2; pet 
cent on a dividend of 19 per cent, allow- 
ing for the increased interim. 


*x 


FERRANTI. <A_ group whose 
trading profits for the nine months ended 
March, 1954, were over 3} times the level 
of the full year 1946-47, can be allowed 
the luxury of an occasional setback. Con- 
solidated profits for the year to March, 
1955, at £1,595,185; are at an annual rate 
per cent lower than the £1,673,467 or 
the previous broken period. Part of tis 
is due to a deficit from the North 
American subsidiaries, part to increased— 
but undisclosed—expenditure on research, 
but ther¢ has also been a reduced volume 
of transformer business, and in one market 
lower prices as well. Helped by the 
removal of EPL, the year’s net profi: of 


£576,605 compares with £546,863 {or 
nine months. 

Consolidated fixed assets before depre- 
Ciation, at £6,579,000 include the heavy 
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gross expenditure during 1954-55 of 
{s¥s.co0 on new plant and buildings. 
Sicks now exceed £5 million—only a 
<rpall increase, as the revised March, 1954, 
toure of £4,860,000 includes an extra 
{60.000 arising from the consolidation of 
subsidiaries. 

A rate of 6 per cent nominal dividend 
cn the privately held ordinary capital has 
teen declared for years, sometimes tax 
free. sometimes not, and much sweetened 
by free share distributions in ordinary or 
preference capital. Revenue reserves 
have reached nearly £3 million, for the 
business has been built by the relentless 
ploughing-back of profits. But naturally 
in a company that stubbornly refuses to 
go to the market for capital, the cash hold- 
ing varies greatly. The bank overdraft now 
stands at £2,821,159. The preference 
shareholders who do include the public 
can certainly feel confident in the security 
for their dividend, which is many times 
Cf vered. 

The company makes, in addition to its 
more established electrical products, 
electronic computers ; it collaborates with 
Powers-Samas on data-handling equip- 
ment and it claims to have a leading 
position in developing computer-con- 
irolied machine tools. The Chairman’s 
printed statement makes no_ specific 
reference to the company’s work on 
alomic energy, umiless the phrase 
“Government Products” includes the 
atom ? 


* 


LONDON AND OVERSEAS 
FREIGHTERS. This company 
was formed after the war to build a fleet 
of new motor tankers. It did so out of 
ihe shell of three existing companies, 


which owned nine dry cargo ships (since 
sold) and substantial liquid resources.. The 
result is a success story in which the 
operating surplus of £1,444,800 for the 
year to March 31, 1955, was seven times 
that for the year 1949-50. The usual 
interim report for the quarter ended last 
June, issued at Monday’s meeting, shows 
an operating surplus of £434,000, an in- 
crease of 24 per cent on the £350,000 for 
the corresponding period of 1954. The 
latest cumulative total for four quarters 
is £1,529,000, against £1,271,000 a year 
ago. 

‘The Company was fortunate in doing 
much of its building at a time when a 
new tanker off the stocks could imme- 
diately be chartered for a term of years 
to the big oil groups at gratifying rates, 
but even long term charters do not last 
for ever and the directors see the need to 
secure continuous employment for their 
vessels. - Meanwhile the growth in profits 
has arisen partly from steady additions to 
the fleet, which last March comprised 11 
“London ” tankers totalling 200,000 tons. 
Five more are on order with Furness 
Shipbuilding Co., though none is due 
for delivery in the current financial year. 
Perhaps this fact is connected with the 
reduction in overdraft in the past quarter 
by £400,000 to £1,600,000. 

Shipping groups may note that this 
company takes no advantage of the Ship- 
ping Companies Exemption Order. Cost 
and depreciation of each vessel are 
disclosed, and reserves are not lumped 
together. At March last aggregate depre- 
ciation, which has recently been absorb- 
ing over one-third of operating surplus, 
was £1,378,000, and in June, the net book 
cost of the vessels was £8,050,000. At 
46s. 6d., the yield on the 10 per cent 
dividend is £4 6s. per cent. 
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Price Indices 


Average Yields 
(per cent) 




















ba te June | Mar. April May | June | June | Mar. | April May June 
eet S| 3, | 38 f 9, | 29, | 26, | 31, | 28, 
1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 
24% Console... .ssseunn 93°7 | 89-4 | 86-5 | 84-9 | 83-8] 3-78 | 3-96 | 4-09 | 4-17 | 4-22 
ebenture stocks : i | } 
Industrial. ...0sd0<a tes 90-0 | 85-4 | 85-1 | 84-4 83-3] 4-57 | 4-82 | 4-83 | 4-88 | 4-94 
ppinvestment trust. «++... 92-0 | 88-5 | 88-5 | 87-8 86-9| 4-48 | 4-66 | 4-66 | 4-70 | 4-75 
ve ference stocks : j i 
Industrial... veeeeaeess 94-0 | 89-4. 90-3 | 89-6 , 87-4] 4-83 | 5-10 | 5-05 | 5-08 | 5-22 
Investment trust. ..eees 91-6 | 84-6 | 85-0 | 84:5 | 83-3 | 4-82 | §-21 | 5-19 | 5-21 | 5-29 
Urdinary stocks : j i } 
Banks... )..,.qnaueees O1-6 107-3 106-5 108-0 110-0} 4-35 | 4-43 | 4:46 | 4-40 | 4-32 
Industrial insurance 20-5 128-7 127-4 136-9 145-8] 4-95 | 4-99 | 4:99 | 4-64 | 4-36 
lnvestment trust .... se 63-8 195-8 202-6 216-0 247-7] 4-75 | 4-62 | 4-46 | 4-33 | 3-91 
Hliectrical engineering... [123-8 143-2 151-4 159-0 168-5 | 5-02 | 4-82 | 4-77 | 4-62 | 4-36 
I ugineering...siesewess 46-5 169-8 176-0 192-7 211-3] 4°57 | 4-47 | 4-44 | 4-15 | 3-83 
Motors and aircraft. ... 52-3 170-4 174-7 193-0 212-4] 5-08 | 5-20 | 5-11 |-4-14 | 3-81 
} i } i 
Brewerles . +s éuageeinnent 12-7 (113-4 117-4 118-7 116-4] 6-41 | 6-59 | 6-35 | 6-24 | 6-40 
Chain stores. .ssssces cs 205-7 252-6 258-5 272-3 290-3 | 3-65 | 3-62 | 3:56 | 3-64 | 3-41 
Cotton textiles. ..... ... (123-5 108-1 109-5 113-5 118-0] 7-12 | 8-03 | 7-93 | 7-92 | 7-74 
Heuschold goods... 4+. « 137-0 {153-3 151-1 159-1 161-6 | 5-23 | 5-08 | 6-05 | 5-82 | 5-75 
Rayon .. ssteiegete teas 82:7 | 13-5 | 72-0 | 73-2 | 18-9} 5-73 | 7-61 | 7-83 | 7-71 | 7-42 
Thisacco 0.5 pee pee 79-6 | 86-9 | 88:4 | 85-9 232-6 | 8-05 | 7-63 | 7-48 | 6°35 | 6-73 
Wool textile® (ous ceete , 97-5 (116-3 117-5 120-3 129-3 | 5-66 | 6-38 | 6-46 | 6-30 | 5-92 
; ' } 
Chemical§.i, singe obewrs 67-2 184-6 194-4 210-6 238-3 | 4:40 | 4-29 | 4-40 4-16 | 3-80 
Gil... .. ocean 160-4 1187-8 187-9 |200-0 220-1} 6-24 | 5-91 |.5°96 5-87 5-33 
Shipping. . /Zseedh ee aes 121-2 (155-4 [151-6 158-9 166-6 | 6-16 | 5-16 | 5-41 | 5-29 | 5-06 
Total (capital goods) «:.... |ao-? ner 16756 \180-6 \194-7 | 5-11 | 4-96 | 4:91 | 4-53 | 4-26 
Total (conswmibeian ee ooo tana leads |ie.7 [289-6 | 6-89 | 6-14 | 6-05 | 6-76 | 6-73 
Total ing : $ © 165- . d 5-55 | 5-29 } 6-10 
sstrial (all classes) [133-1 (148-6 140-9 56-9 165-9 | 5-56 5-58 | | 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
Next Account begins: July 20th 
Next Contango Day: -July 20tb 
Next Settlemeut Day: July 26th 


BoTu government and industrial securities 
showed weakness at the beginning of the 
week before recovering sharply on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday morning. Disquiet 
at the widened trade gap at first produced 
lower levels in gilt-edged. War Loan 3 
per cent fell to 96; and Consols 2} per 
cent to 60%, the latter regaining % on the 
Chancellor’s confidence in the effective- 
ness of the prevailing credit restrictions. 
The existing Gas 4 per cent stock 1969/72 
fell to 97% and closed at 974 on Wednes- 
day compared with the issue price of {98 
for the new issue of the same stock. 
Applicants for over £100,000 of that issue 
receive 93 per cent of their applications. 


The favourable international situation 
assisted a considerable gain in German 
Bonds, Berlin 6 per cent reached 104 
compared with a low of 60 at the begin- 
ning of the year. Potash 7 per cent made 
a corresponding jump to 2§I. 

Several gains were recorded in Motors, 
Papers and Stores in later dealings. Wm. 
Cory appreciated-to 67s. on the results 
while Pinchin Johnson rose to 48s. 4}d. 
on news of the two-for-one capitalisation. 
Van Moppes placed with the market: at 
39s. 6d. opened at 48s. od. and subse- 
quently reached 55s. 6d. A lower estimate 
of steel production due to the recent 
strikes resulted in leading steel issues 
losing up to 2s. 6d., but they rallied on 
Wednesday and early on Thursday. 


Kaffirs were dull at first, Daggafontein 
slipping to a new low of 48s. 14d. Later 
in a brighter market the level was gen- 
erally higher, Duffelsfontein rising to 40s. 
on Cape buying. Base metal shares were 
well supported throughout the week ; 
Rhokana at 42, Messina at 9 and Tan- 
ganyika Concessions at 8{ all breaking 
new ground. 


Leading oil stocks again passed their 
previous highs and in an active market 
for Rubbers and Teas United Sua Betong 
at 55s. and Consolidated Tea and Lands 
at 40S. were prominent. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES . 










Security Indices 





| Fixed 
Ord.* | Int.t 


Stee??? 
SSUESS° 


Total bargains 















1955, High} 220-6 | 115-97} 1955 
(July 7) | (Jan. 7)] July 6) 15,596 
» Low.j 175-7 | 106-28] ,, 7, 15,791 
» 8; 14,544 
1954, High » 11} 16,742 
Dec.°31)\(Nov. 18} ,, 12) 14,395 
» Low.j 131-1 | 111-78] ,, 15) 12,002 

é t 


* July 1, 1935=100.  ¢ 1928=100. 
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LON D Price, | Price, Yield, 
— : Lest Two ORDINARY July 6, July. 13, July 1s 
Viel d, eae Prices, 1955 | ni vidends STOCKS 955 | 1955 | © 195 
BRITISH FUNDS | 5,:,¢ Pea, July 15, | yyty15, | Jan. 1 to Jly 71 am | — Ct 
6, July | sa@er Low —— | Ss. 
1955 AND | Ju ly 55 1959 | “1955 High i tren & ENGINEERING| % se 
Jan, Jol 1 ees ke ctl |. fing 4 nd basa. Meaird’§i-s2.-] 13/- | i3/- [311 ? 
High | tow | __ SOS oy [215 164 6 611 467. | 35/9 | She "ralcalviles (1..-.0227. we | 37. (3 3D 
= : : ee 97 3} 4 3 10/| 13/ bee oe A: os / 
| 974 \Funding 23% ae 56. wars 98.4 98 3s : os : 319 1l1/ 36/14 oy. : eee Keen N’ old {1. ae got : " 
008 | 975 \War apenas a ee 99 ft e.3:34339 : oe 62/44 % ‘ ° alStewarts & ee 1. oe 43/6 |4 ll ln 
100m | 954. Gerial Funding 518885] 99h | 99 SS 1/41 3788 ae | ine de United Stet Chef 43 | Ho 45 
100% IG jal Funding 2}% . 93 4 0 4s 6 bb aU esbeeen i , 
Oa oat oe 20% 1958- eee eee ais oof | : : ¥ 1" 2 47/10) ap 24a! 6 or ea : LES 22/6 22 / 9 ] 10 
Exchequer 2 30 es a 96} | 4-3 Re ers £1 eee C 1 
at | a Sco pte TAPE Ped FA Bs Bio $5) f bar Comme fis ave | H/o 2.2" 
100% | 90} Pena 24% "56-61 cere 87 86% 1219 5 414 4e| 35/- | 26/1034) 24 ja brbicoats (7 1 e 50/6 | 53/- 1315 5 
My | 86. (Funding 39¢°°59-69...... ae yo te te ota es eee | are sal S cheae fete thn | wes |e 6 18 95 
97 86 IF nding 4%, "S90 oi ck 864 | 219 0 4 010! 55/3 35/- 5 a Lanes. ees: fi 33/- | 34/- 3) 
er | He Savings Bonds 3% noe 70. 234 | ot | : - * 4 $ 4: o a ae 10 vYonns AIRCRATT | 22/9 | 22/3 14 911 si 
02§ | 92% jExcheque 3 ia 4 Aeroplane 10/- | 15/- 3 4 orkit 
Bt] BP Ccesscabyeiay BA] Bl 3 23 {$l ia aah) iis Sienna aeons rane Ee 
94% | 83% eee Bonds 3% “66-15 994 | 983 210 2 6 8] 15/- 9/ 7 ¢, Nil cDe Havillan 56/3 S5/- | 214 : Wor 
94%, | 82} gpa 4% °90-76....... | 8t4&* 864" 219 1/4 6 7 | 27/10 21/3 5 ai 10 bd Ford Motor {1l....... 68/6 | 66/6 |-3 15 0 
y } | < io) ’ . ; / - le 1. j oan 
S| a easeecc) Be SP k ies THs | Sa] go Ss ouemeseeane as ss 8 a 
O8t | BTL (Treas. $4% "TT-80.. 2... son | si 213 4/4 8 41] 51/3 | 33/6 Sri ie tet 28 vil 
a | Sit (Trew Shin oSh | g8e | SU | 2 10 3/4 3 Gunes 18] Sal 1iRole esroms | ||. ees 
si | 71 Rea, foo 2004.) sel | g1* |210 64 7 oy Sitios 174s\Boots Pare Drug 5)-.- me tas hui Agri 
ding 91% *| 15 4 6 (25/- | Wa 10/- .....) 41/- y 0 10 Mini 
Sri weno 4°, aft. Feb. ’57. | 81% /2 9 9 2f| 42/9 | 25/ 74a\ 20 b Debenhams 61/- | 59/6 | 5 010 Buil 
97% 883 Consols 34°, aft. Dec. 52 slit | 814;2 91014 7 41/6 36/9 15 aGt. Universal 5 weeees 102/6 |100/6 4ll 7 - 
sof | fal Kouw. Sis ait amniien.| SF | $y | 2 3 20 4 2 yee |i | 42H Ib sit. Unions ee fee | a | 33 SA OS 
+ 69 (Treas, 3% aft. April ’66.. 60} | ra : ; 1 4 310/ Mee ae 15 a) . a Woolworth 8) ooo») 65/6* | 64/- Mar 
‘ 2 Is 24% ee ee 608 60 6 61 = 3630) 2 aiWoo eee ik 
66} 584% |Conso 24°% aft. April ’75. 84% 1/217 714 9i| 11/9 | 55/3 Om 119/44 1122/6 | 2 8 
66; 58} Treas. 3% "68-13...... 845 3% 1/215 614 4 b British Petroleum £1 . 9 (1164/44/21 1 
Br. Elec. 1 84 85% | q oo Aap | (158/ 5 Ck 
soi | S20 Be Bee 6 tT ooo Si, |213 3/4 6 sihay- | 66 | $0 10's Koval Dutch ood <-e58 | ap! | 2 | : 
: i . Elec. /O , - se 88 j 1 ; 4 4 3 ll ie i 6 a| 10tbShell Rez. 1:..... - 13°5 Ty 
109% | 99% Br Elec. 34% 76-79. .... *| 973*/2 9 7 91} £60 | £50 | 10tbShell Reg. £1: 34/- | 31/3 | 4 
98 # oT ~ tan 4°% °69-72 a at 92% 2 12 : ; : 101 139/6 a Ete ota Trinidad Ry — 6. «e ; , “i 
1053 | 91$ |Br. Gas 34% °69-71...... 793 | 79t | 2 at 714 6 61 31/1 | ‘SHIpP sect S04 1 2t/- 41 5 
1024, } 784 Br. Gas 3% rN 84 | 84% ae 114 6 31 i 25/10} 5 a 7 Cunard Withy fi weet 82/- 52/6 491 
ab | aS) ety apie | va |} 0)8 9 Tae [ane ae sPegO Dela] eae | GOA i 
Br. Trans; 4°, Set ss ae « ee : 1 nate 
38 % Tt ‘Br. Trans. 3°, 78-88..... 18% 16/- . | 55/ fi 2ha len weet th a 138/9 3 
ie | let vields are . .\125/- / | 
‘ rield. (1) To latest date. = (§) i helen 93/- 61/3 4 a 15 b Assoc. Port. ae "1103/9 \107/6 3 3 _ 
bas (f) Flat yie : * Ex -dividend. /- | 88/9 ater Paper £ 54/6 | 3 
(ce) To earliest a. p | tax at 8s. 6d. in f. ie 67/- oe ay ae fl ceve 5a 54 / 4 8 ll Ter 
ae fter allowing a ; | “eBLCC. fl...... ‘- 
oo ee eee a) BA aba eae Meme) | | 
| Price, | Price, | Yield 61/3 | 47/103 ite -Stapes dian Pacific + $ 45/- |3 6 & 
: "TRUSTEE . ly 13, b} 3 aCana aa / 10 4 
Prices, 1955 | S AND | july 6, July 13) Ju 955 | $64 $51 195. 14y,a'Decca Record 4/- . 31/3 | 31/- | 4 : in 
Prices, 1954 Jan ltoJuly15, “FOREIGN BC BONDS 1955 | 1955 I a 33/4 3, 4 “18 10 Sirsaad Rubber 10/- . 18/9 | 80/- : . ; Tex 
—_—_—__—_——_- =a Low : i “2 a a: fone 4 4 a 84) Englis j Da. 67/6 | 70/- 311 1 Clo 
High | Low | High | = | . * 61) 82/3 | 54/ 44a General Elect. £1.. .| 56/103) 56/3 4 Vel 
; aa 874* | 4 9 /3 | 51/3 | 12h hemical £1 . | 6 | 62 3 
* Be ae ap ee ae a RS ale | 3873 | a} 6 bilmp. Tobacco f1.....| 63/6 leasse | 3.172 a 
1 90} 945 | 852 | 4%, °73-15 974 | i 4 7 91} 61/ 8ha, 124d Imp. -/$132 $1 14 9 6 
avs 97} jel01} | 94) ae d 4%, °16-18.| 944 | 94 4 8 3 |.65/10} 57/9 $2-90 $2-90cInter. Nickel n.p.v.. 13/9 | 15/9 \4 3 Dis 
eh | aah at | at zee a soy | sop | 48 GIBLME lee). 2-9h 92:9 dn Be sy [ao |4 ei 
! / ~ i b onsa ee om 
794 a o 88} Liv Wee B34, tg 4. 744 | 744 ; 7 + 38/6 } 26/- 6 iat ‘Tate & Lyle fl on ‘T° ° oe 95 /- 4 : : Gre 
99} 804 84 73 |M.Wtr t. 59, 59-89) orat | 100} 81/3 | 60/3 10 b 10 a\Tube a 115/- [113/9 | 3 6 3 Lor 
ae] 100. | 102} |. 99 Agric. a Te, ieatawes 14 | 118} an 99/3 | 72/6 17}6| 5 a Turner & Newall {1. 95/- |.93/9 : 9 109 Ea 
ios | 713 | 120 | 91 icecrean pie ae | 1924 io. "a 18/3 ae ea 9}5|Unilever £1 sses 10/-..| 39/3 | 40/3 of 5 0 - 
ot | 18 tie ie Seneas Conv iad 238° [tay | a3 | 4/3 | rth 18 TiCons Tea & Lands fi| 38/9 29 081 
198; | 167" | 242 | 190 (Japan 5{%% Conv | | S61 afte 2 slUnited Sas Betong fal 83/1 | 84/44 | 9:11 No 
/ = bUnit ua 3 4 : 
, | Wield, 1 54/9 | 389 | Tha Mines 8H | 31 No 
Ta ee | oma (FEN eee ae \ 8 att |3 ‘ N 
Prices, 1955 Last Two ORDINAR July 1965 1955 7 20 4 De Beers §/- Bearer. . 88/14 | ™ Se 
Jan. 1 to July 13 a) (1 STOCKS RS | . thes tea ee State Geduld 5/-. 56/3 56/9 | 7 3 ” 
“Hig h | Low | @) (0) € } Sg see aes Ss. d. hog 73 18/9 oe 10 a|Randfontein Pe swuws 9/33 9/24 2 z : 
E et eee % - | Banks & Discoun 56 /- 54/- 4 8 il 10/9 51/7 24 28 c\London Tin 4/- ...... 41 3 
4 bb 5a Barclays {1 ......... | 66/6* | 64/-* | 413 9 9/6 6/ 200 50 aiRhokana f1......... nfil 
58 ay ee leeks ares faire | $2/- | B/- 14 But gee | Sf i 
16/1 {= } 3 a Midlan ; 82, 6* 83/- P ices 
/3 | 16/9 | 18 « N. Prov. *B’ £5, £1 pd.! 4 911 losin r —————— Me 
et) - | 16/- . bof aw estmstr'B'£4,£1ipd._ cee ‘6% 50/6° ‘6* | 419 0 New York Closi 2 Polina July July Ww 
96/104) “9,74 | 826 33a! Alecmundecs £1: 2) 5176 | 5a7- 14 42 : sialic SSS July | July 6 | 
aaa | a6 7b 5 alNat Dice £1 -va..| 55/6 | 56/6 | 4 : : 13 Ps 1 or 
60/= | Siy- | 2b ga Bare: (DCO) fi. a5/- |446 161930 ak Motel. Panet.. 1 ot wen 
ty 423 Thal ‘Wb Chart. Bk. of paca e 0 |Balt. & Ohio ST |Nat. Roebuck a8! att ii 
ad 110 b)Leg. & Gen. t1,5)- pa, | ot | 18 0 Begone. ai Bienes. i 
21g “ oor 45+ Pearl £1, ee | 50g | 49 1462 6 i td. Oil of N.J. re sit 01 
4 1 a12at e174 ¢Prudenti TC. | er. Tel “124 U.S. Steel . 67) 
4/- | 33 10 a\Bass Bei ect casa inka 34/- 33/3 St Qh Peeoken ool rth. . a je 
141/- [12 4 25 10 a Distillers 6/8 ‘ Ketan Kee 41/6 Fe 6/104, 418 9 nt al. 2 earliest date (f) dend as 
34/9 | 22/- | 15 8 ai\Guinness 10/-....... i) 7879+ | wine 15 8 5 IW.Union is di On 50%. (e) T 374%. (w) Divide 
I ae ec me dividend. (6) Final dividend. ies, Yield | basis $2:10% grom.* (e} On 
ae _ d. + Free of tax. Gross eco (a) date (m) On 10%. (0) On 9%. () Ont eM ae 
* Ex dividend. : On 15%. __ (l) To lates 
yee ange ai iss, (o) On 74%. (x) On 129%. 
te é 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 
OVERSEAS 


Statistics =i Joly. Sth Production and Trade... July 2ad 


British Commonwealth 

Western Europe 
Prices and Money Supply This week 

United States June 25th - 


1955 
June Mar. | April | May | June 
| i 


MANPOWER (') 


23,373 | 25,667 | 23,608 | 23,658 | 23,667 
15,883 | 15, 974 | 15,973 | 15,984 | 15,974 
7,490 oe 693 7,635 7,674 7,693 


839 842 839 


bivil employment : 

Total ....ictasudceueateaeeeees tedcccacee oes 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing 

Mining and quarrying ....e.eeess bees sev sees 
Building and contracting 

Distributive trades 


22,604 | 22,472 , 22,604 
1,074 

867 

1,453 

2,743 

1,326 

8,976 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT (*) 
s decrease since June, 1950 : 
Employees in engineering(*).... 


‘a » consumer goods industries(*) Sah 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
tion : 


Al) durations—total SOCCER EEE EERE HEHE 
” » ~TMMEN wccccrcccseesesesesececes 
” ” -WOMNED coccccccecerseveseseses 


Temporary or under 2 weeks—men........... 
»” ” ” —~women . 
Over 8 weeks—men ....cecceee 
” ” W—-WOMED cecccccscescesesesees: 
industry (*) : 
Textiles 


Clothing 
Vehicles 


a8 
‘ 
wat 


— e 
aus 98 


Sess SFF 
— 3 & O 


3 
asee BES 
ua~on cone 
SESR SSG 
Coww as 
gens ake 
Wwe @sh vou" 
SSSI FAG 
wowo W@w 
Ooow Taw 
SESS SKE 
oroon Lw@ 
BRFSS Ssso 
Do.ACo=d DOG 


terse eeeeee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Engineering, ete. 
Coal-mining cevdaaces 
Distributive OME So is icc kese cacie'e eee 


y regions (*) ; 
Great Britain eeee ee eeeereeseeeeeeeeeee 


London and South Eastern ......ss.+. wweste 
Eastern 


ee ee Se ee ee ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeee 


thern 


"fee ee eewene eeeeteee 


South Western 
Midland . 


2333 3 32 
Om Ome 
MPHhBWOD 
epee ip rnste 
Wwf ow 
OM Ooro 
Wd OW 
rorons 
Wwrenwune 
HOnMOnS 
HDORPO 
~ooeoeo 
mH OLhOPD 
-oooer 
ee 
moooON 
Ov = Ween 
eoeore 
00 + 60 Kal BS Cn 


MOMmQnwoMngntewow 


East and West Ridin seeeeece 
North Western . 

Northern 
Scotland 
Wales 


"ee eeeeeenenes eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


ap epee eerie Pir tee 
WOURMAOGOOTNLWWOS 
Seqeepenes peesewesents ts 
CH PH DAH OAWNHOD 
BotR DOO 
ep eienente ep rnbcneines 
OHAIROMIPHW Heo 
spendonsiom erhenieey 
MOAN SMOOrH wo 
torr SOOMOCOr 
 & © Wo 01 Ol = 60 OO bt 
ere eee see te 
= 60 Ct & 60 IO © Wi Go 
bet BD BO bet SOO et at et tt 
OGOGWAWIW OO bo 
ee SOT eT Te. 
Ibo IS 10) 01 00 C8 IO 
tom SOOSOCOH 
HwWOHHhAUTIAGQIANAS 


"ee eee eeeses eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeetener 


VACANCIES 
notified to Employment Ex- 


Minin See eeeeeeseeseeeeeeeeseee 


g and quarrying Se eeeeeegeseeseseeeeees 


ngineering, etc, Se eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Other industries and services 


sme{) Annual uilding and electrical goods, vehicles, 
Terun ain on onde, clothing, lod, ink and tobacco, manulactures of wood and cork, pape 


2 tncrployed energy late af the eetimated number of employees. (*) United Kingdom, 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 











| } 
| Austria Denmark; France 





Belgium 





Norway 





Sweden | Turkey 


























































Fe ee eS ene } } } anes 
son kpavedwnetiesets 31 25 | 44 | 6 51 0-4 43 | 2 36 55 52 al 
1958 :a6 654 beds eeandaxes | 239 107 | 134 | 155 111 | 173 129 96 134 152 39) (107 
50048 inuic cceekeitesteawe ss | 250 105) 9134) 152 110 194 126 97 136 154 139 18 
} ; 
1955, Fale ee a 260 107 | 137 | 152 111 re 98 138 154 140 123 
ee ee oe 136} 151 il 19| <. 9} 137 163; 141, is 
y Millie s socusves scan | 958 107 138 151 112 199| ... 98 136 153 142 
PALS cate beee ede 258 107 138; 151 112 200}... 98 136 153 143 | 
ee” eh ey 1s wis od Sa x 154 143 | 
See — = | = 
COST OF LIVING “) (1948 = 100) 
= EERE ne ER es a BeR ERIS Or Bae fee Pa a ayes ene RS ee ee } _ — 
SONS oc svexenvaenseeuaa 31 27 60 | 6 | 64 0-4 55 | 2 49 63 65 29 
SERS. cavciivesdcnsebeeaia’ | 905 106 | 123; 144 108 160 126 | 117 130 136 130 12 
1004 ow i.d5 Svan eapeceoens aS 107 | 124 | 143 108 184 126| 120 137 142 131| 123 
1955, January ....... 20... io. “Saat 108 127; 145 110 Wl wel: 140. 143 1) om 
| Mebmaliey 6k. ccs | 26 Ma ot ae 18 187 u27| 12 140 142 131) 18 
S Mipieincs <5. Cas lec i 215 ee i Ue 109 MT or ae 140 142 132| 
D hice. claacee |’ 914 106 1299; 14 eo) SO Oo ae 138 142 133 
Mate: f3 5. . sak Lae. | 214 M5) | | MB] | a bee ss pa ae 
Bask hte | | | Bl es 
IMPORT PRICES \ (1948 = 100) 
, 
SOD s ivee Seana cay ane 21 21 40 | 7 | 39 | me 39 2 24 32 45) mW 
SOS co cicnecintes bikecdas 270 119 119} - 168| 16} x 121 102 117 125 139; 39 
WA nis crnbicus ces coax 258 114" Nt: Ms SR 122 101 111 122 139; 3 & 
1954, December.........-++ 256] 1127 1145 163° ee 125] 101; 109/ 118] 1394 & 
1955, January ............. 260 114” if ee a 125 103 113 121 9 
, Webery . 6455; -0.88 256 115” 117; = 161 met 127 101 114 124 139 | 
Milita so in saa 251 114? 104}... 128 103 113 127 
wo ORAS aiies s tpndiae 261 ‘i it “| 105 ids i es a 122 
PR eR | a 
EXPORT PRICES (*) (1948 = 100) 
oe a a ae 
1938 eee eee ewe eer enen eee eeee 33 ‘ 25 | 40 6 51 | eee 37 2 25 32 42 24 
WORE ons Age sksan seks 239; 107 - 110| 147 a 127 91 104 119 132; 10 
TOBA ins. a. susan lca 237 997 108 140 18) 125 101 99 118 130; dl 
1954, December. ........++: 231 987 111° 137 71 126 101 98 118 130% 107 
1955, January............-. 238 997 | HOt 128 100 102 124 ae 
| OUT Gos ccss csv 239 100” 109 1% 4. 3} a 130 100 97 126 131 |<... 
» : MMO sos Shs eka es 240 1007) 120; ... 130 100 100 121 Lo 
ie AB aso nicks ere 247| lk. J ewe | ws | a ae ios oad be 
i | | | ae 
CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION © 
eer ‘000 mn, | 000 mn.| mn. | 000 mn. | ‘000 mn. | 000 mn.|_ mn. |°000mn.| mn. ink. site mn, 
End of period schillings} francs | kroner | francs | D. marks |drachmas x" lire guilders | kroner | kroner fT 
Ws geese ‘é-95 23:8 | 3] BE ‘ 1 1: 213 
ees per ere rey rrr : 7 f . 14-3 1,424 3,394 3 4: 1, 
WGA 5 .5;b octane 11-98} 106-7 | 2,054| 2551) 12-78 eat 78-2| 1 3,682 | 3,187 6-16; 1,521 
7955, January .........+..- 11-60} 105-8 | 2,523 | 12-59 3715 77-5 |. 3,630 0 4-94, 1,582 
, February ....:-.+.+:- 11-73} 106-8 2548 | 12-71 3-70 Tit a. 4: Se 2/983 4-87 | 1,62 
": Sisitehe..... stisces es 5 fi 2,584 | 12-91 3-174 = 78-01 a, 3,705 | 3,029 4-84 | 1.6% 
cn PORES Sa can aaa cs ra eee 4-04 11-2 ne a 3,008 4-94 1,660 
wp MAG. Paice: in kakdcows oy % 15-9 s ze ise =| 1,688 
| | : 
Set a <————— Sa = — Se eee <a === <= 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (‘) (mn. us Doltars) a 
OMS... osc hiccencdaniae es 130| 16-7| 27841... 26-8 59 201 512 4 
SOBS cra socunps ccc ascumate 271-4} 1; | 166-8} 956| 1,984 10-5 234 952 Pet Be . 425 912 
W964 ess snnskarieel eee | 3119} 1,046] 143-4) 1,369] ese 10-8 260} 1,041} 1276] 122-8 385 206 
1955, February ...++0+++++, 363-1} 1,074) 131-4| 1,474) 2,750 10-8 7 . 215 
9: MARE ea ia BE ena 359-0 1,095 131-3 1,535 2,764 10-8 253 ‘cae ies s; - 215 
of WNL bens ascii 346°8| 1,114| 133-0 a 2,771 10-9 2507 0 2" «1964 | 107-1 339 210 
ai , i Cec ca eae eee — 1,104 126-7 si ele 10-9 247 we 1,272} 96-3 339 208 


(*) Relates only to prices in ae cities for ae France, Greece and Turkey. Cost of living in Paris based = holesale ia 
Western Germany on July-December, 1948= 100. *) Index numbers of unit value which the cieeeet mhareeces ute with tie value e 9 8; 
they are influenced by changes in the pemeiaiien trade as well as price movements, I numbers for anes x on ong Notes only ‘oF 
France and Austria. (*) Holdings of the eee and central bank at end of period ; for armas oxiy” (4 begin 


figures May, 
1954, a new drachma equal to 1,000 old drachmas was introduced. _ () 1937. () New series, original base 1953-100. () 2 A es aricr. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the nine days ended July 9th there was an 
bove-line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
nds) of (14,318,000 compared with a surplus of 
13,771,000 in the previous five days and a surplus 
+ (5,701,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
‘et expenditure “ below-line” last week reached 
29,563,000, bringing the total cumulative deficit to 
301,159,000 (£248,500,000 in 1954-55). 






Ord. Revenue 











258,155 












come Tax sree 1 77,400 

Bur-tax wel ; 22,600 1,300 
Jeath Duties 50, 5,700 
biamps os] j 18,500 2,400 
rofits Tax & EPT.; 180,000] 34,800 8,000 
xcess Profits Levy| 25,000 21,100 800 
pecial Contribu 

tion and other 1,000 an 
Inland Revenue 







406,055 | 402,473 | 60,651) 38,707 


509,000 | 310,790] 33,610) 28,613 
184,425 | 194,180] 17,285) 17,260 


2478,400 


otal Inland Rev 









1131,700 
796,050 


ustoms 
Excise 























| 


495,425 | 504,970} 50,895) 45,875 


9,570; 10,512} 1,50 


otal Customs and 
Excise 





1927,750 
80,000 











loter Duties 


















PO (Net Receipts).| oes aes ose 4“ 

roadcast Licences! 25,000 3,850 4,300 ons eee 
bundry Loans 24,000 5,842 5.1541 3, 2,317 
iscellaneous 7 35,502 | 19,464 526 : 908 





otal...........,. 4710,150! 
Ord. Expenditure 


bt Interest 
Payments to N. Ire- 













149,542 








land Exchequer 535,000] 13,057 
Dither Cons. Fund 10,000 3,157 
upply Services 3862,875} 923, 


cial Surplus or Deficit... .. 


at Receipis from 
Tax Reserve Certificates. .. 


141,009 
Savings Certificates ...... 4,900; 12,200 300} 2,000 


36,753}19,610| 957 


Defence Bonds ........... — 7,829}  1,465|— 430\— 432 
r aa ae September, 1954, the capital expenditure of 
n€ Post Office 


has been charged directly on the Exchequer 
hnanced from the Savings Funds) and is 
uded in “‘ below-line” expenditure and the 
at July-9th this item stood at £14,200,000. 


mstead of bei 
nsequently inc] 
tal deficit. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 


























Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


SUSTAINED stringency has returned to 
Lombard Street in the past week. The 
market has been “in the Bank” on each 
of the first three days of this week and 
also on Thursday before the week-end. 
The amounts involved have not been 
large, and have affected only one or two 
houses yet, in spite of the repayments on 
Thursday and Friday of the heavy 
borrowing at the half-year end, the Bank 
return shows a fall of only £1.9 million, 
to £27.7 million, in discounts and 
advances over the week to Wednesday 
last. The banks have been able to 
edge up their buying rates for September 
and October maturities from 3% per cent 
and 34% per cent last week to 3/2 per cent 
at periods of stringency this week. 

The market made no change in its bid 
of £99 os. 2d. per cent at the Treasury 
bill tender on Friday last; but as total 
applications were up by £20 million to 
£403.8 million ahd the offer was down by 
£10 million to £280 million, the markets 
allotment fell from 67 to 56 per cent. 

Sterling has been steady against the 
dollar at $2.78% through the week covered 
by the Bank return, though at times only 
after official support. Gold and silver 
have also been yirtualfy unchanged in 
price, at 251s. 9d. an ounce and 783d. an 
ounce respectively. 

The outflow of notes for holiday spend- 
ing quickened to {19.7 million last week 
—{6.7 million more than in the previous 
week and {5.4 million more than the 
efflux in the corresponding week of 1954. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 








rate (from % Discount rates % 

34%, 24/2/55) 4% Bank bills : 60 days . 4 

3 months 4 

ee 4months 4 
Discount houses.. 24* 6months 4-4} 

Money Day-to-day. . 24-4 Fine trade bills : 
Short periods... .. 2445 3months 4}-43 
Treas. bills 2months 3} 4 months 4 -43 
Smonths 3) 6months 4}-5}) 
* Call money. 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 










(£ million) 
1955 
July 6 | July 13 
' 
Issue Departmeni* : 
Notes in circulation ...... 1,666-0 | 1,795-7 | 1815-4 
Notes in banking dept.. .. 49-4 29-7 10-0 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,721-2 | 1,821-3 | 1,821-3 
Other securities.......... 0-8 0-6 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion .... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 3-0 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
blic accounts. ......... 14-9 ‘18-7 12-6 
Treasury special account. . 8-7 0-5 0-5 
MR son cn nchv sacdare 287-7 247-1 255-1 
CD Sis vn sdacstaccies 67-1 68-0 67-9 
MUON 8k 6 céoeccaindtetin 378-4 34-3 336-1 
Securities 
Government ..........e0. 323-4 274-9 298-2 
Discounts and advances .. 7-8 29-6 27-7 
RaaanG Soea es cin cbe 13-9 15-9 16:2 
Tihs thus odd cc ccade 5-1 320-4 342-1 
Banking department reserve. 51-6 32-0 12-4 
% % % 
ce ar ie ea . 9-5 3-6 





_* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased to £1,825 million from {£1,775 million 
on June 8, 1955. 


TREASURY BILLS 






Average 
Rate 





Amount ({ million) 





of 
Allotment 
s. d. 


1954 | 

July 9) 270-0 | 396-2 | 250-0 na 63-9 65 
1955 | 

April 7 | 250-0 | 402-4 | 250-0 74 8 §-00 61 
» 35} 250-0 | 420-7 | 250-0] 75 3-09 | 33 
” 92 | 230-0 | 385-2 | 230-01 77 1-08 | 39 
w 29} 220-0 380-3 220-0 77 «11-45 3s 

May 6 230-0 | 384-8 | 230-0 7 3-59 41 
» 13 | 230-0 | 382-4 | 230-0 7% 4-69 46 
» 20} 240-0 | 375-6 | 240-0 78 4644-64 50 
» 27 | 250-0 | 389-9 | 250-0 3% 4:31 Ss 

June 3/j| 250-0 | 370-5 | 250-0 78 11-80 52 
» 10} 260-0 | 378-6 | 260-0 79 «67-53 53 
» 17 | 260-0 | 365-6 | 260-0 79 «645-17 65 
» 241 270-0 380-5 270-0 79 «8644-53 58 

July 1] 290-0 | 383-8 | 290-0 79 4-87 67 
, 8 | 280-0 | 403-8 | 280-0} 79 4-60 | 5 


On July 8th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 Os. 2d. secured 
about 56 per cent of the sum applied for: higher tenders were 
allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for a maximum 
amount of {260 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 








July 7 





July 8 


Market Rates : Spot 


July ll 











july 9 





July 12 








Tnited States $...| 2°78-2-82 | 2-78%-2-784 | 2-78g-2-784 | 2-78§-2-78} | 2-789-2-78} | 2-78f-2-78} | 2-78¥-2-78} 
Treasury Bills | Ways and Means Tecan “sien a 2 Tata Tah 2-74 y-2-74 fy} 2-749-2-74h | 2-744-2-74§ | 2-744-2-74h | -2-74—2-745 
adil —— Total | French Fr.......- 972-65-987-35 | 975-975} | 9754-975) | 9754-975} 755-9158 | 974)-975 | 9745-9745 
_ <n Floating | Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15 12+ 33 ffL2- 17h-12+ 17§}42- 274-12- 179 12-17§-12-17§ 12-174-12- 17} |12- 16§-12- 164) 12- 16-12-65 
re Public | Bank of | Debt Belgian Fr. ...... 138 -95- N39+ 525— 139-75- 139-774- . |139-80- 139-70- 139-65~ 
ender | Tap 1 Depts. {England | 141-05 139-57} 139-80 139-823 “b 139-75 139-70 
! Dutch Gid........ 10-56-1072 |10-63]-10-644| 10-64-10-64} 10-644-10-64) 10-63j-10-64},10-63}-10-633/10-634-10-638 
W. Ger. D_Mk. _ {11-67 4-11-84 fl1-67§-11-68}/11-68}-11-684 11-68§-11-685|11-68{-11-69 11-684-11-68}, 11-68-11 -68) 
eA : Portaguese Esc. ..| 79+90-81-10 | 80- 30-80-50 | 80- 30-80-50 | 80-30-80-50 | 80- 30-80-50 | 80-30-80-50 | 80+ 20-80-40 
ily 10 5,280-0 | 1,432-5] 260-2 4.912-7 | Swedish Kr....-..| 14°37§-14-599 [14 -43g-14-438 14-439-14-44 | 14-44-14-44}'14-43}-14- 43 14-425-14-434) 14-42-14-423 
mee \ a . Danish Kr........ 19-19}-19-48} [19-345-19-35 | 19-35-19-35h| 19-35-19-35$/19- 343-19- 35}'19-344~-19- 343 19-334-19-34 
3200-0 | 1801-9} 274-1 5.276-0 | Norwegian Kr. ...| 19°85-20-15 20-00§-20-01)|20-004-20-01} 20-00j-20-01 20- 005-20-014 20-00§-20- 014 20-00§-20-014 
6. 220-0 | 1,830-5} 269-8 |“. | 5.320+3 
> 240-0 | 1765-2] 315-9 |... | §.38k-0 One Month Forward Rates 
250-0 | 1.797: ; 321- 
6 tee United States $.........ceeceee:- j-fc. pm j-ic. pm i-ic. pm | %&-%c. pm —e pm | #-C pm 
! 260:0 | 1769-1] 258-5 | ...° | 5,287-6 | Camadian $...........0-0ee0eee- He pm | d-we. pm | ae pm toe pm ae pm) ee 
0 270-0 | 1,760-7] 275-8 0-8 5,307-2 | French Fr. .......----e0eeeeere: Par-1 dis Par-1 dis ar-1 dis ar-1 dis 'ar-1 dis ar—1 dis 
21, 3270-0 | 1768-84 295-7 |... |5,334-5 | Swiss Fr.....2....0..eeeeee ener: 24-lgc. pm | 2}-1fc. pm | 2}-lic. pm | 2}-24c. pm | 2¢-1ie. pm | = pm 
28. 5260-6 | 1808-1] 268-4 | ~§-8 | 5,342-2 | Belgian Fr..........0..0eeeee eres ii pm i-4 pm i pm 4 pm i pm | as 
& Dutch GIG... 206... cec ee ee eee ge: 34-2j}c. pm | 3h-2fc. pm | 3}-2je. pm | 3}-2ic. pm 5)-2jc. pm | 3p-Je. pm 
 - 250-0 | 1839-5] 295-9 eee: WE, Gob. DBR, 5.5. bne csc c eee ens ipf. pm-par | lpf. pm~par | pf. pm-par | Ipf. pm—par | Ipf. pm -par| 2-Ipf. pm 
ll... 3240-0 1903-6 383-7 eee Saat-3 | Swedish ae 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par 16 pm-par | 16 pm-46 pm 10 pm-}6 pm | 16 pm-}o 
oe: | 3280-0 | 9aa-Tt 205-7 | GO: | 5472-9 | Danish Kr...........-.0000----+- Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis | Par-20 dis  Par-26 dis | Par- dis 
%..... | 3220-0} 1978-90 SikeS 1 SB | 6509-6 | Norwegian Kr.......-...---00--+- }6 pm-}5 dis | 46 pm-—Jo dis | 46 pm-J6 dis | }6 pm-46 dis | 46 pm-}6 dis | 46 pm-Ji dis 
“se 5190-0 309-3 | 45 | 5,503-7 Gold Price at Fixing 
nin, 
NY 9.-4:. | 325050) 20am 295-0 | 2-8 | 5,545-6 | Price (s. d. per fine o2.).......-- 251/9} 251/9 251/9 251/9 251/93 
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4 | 3 Share Accounts 
om Two and a half per cent per annum 
: ; i Income Tax paid by the Society 

$3 . : 

o Equivalent to £4.6.11 per cent to investors 
i subject to income tax at the standard rate 

t Total Assets exceed £213,461,000 
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BUILDING $0 CtTET Y 


Head Office: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 
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SPECIALIZING 
IN CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 


Businessmen who are interested in establishing or 
expanding Canadian industrial facilities might find it 
worthwhile to consult with the Industrial Development 
Bank, a wholly owned subsidiary of the Bank of Canada. 
|.D.B. has wide experience in Canadian industrial 
problems and specialized knowledge of business prac- 
tices, markets and many other factors affecting the 
success of a Canadian venture, Should term financing 
be required for a plant and equipment of a type not 
available through regular commercial channels on 


reasonable terms and conditions, |.D.B. may be able to 


yy 


suggest a practical answer, if you would like more 


th the 
tig 


information we suggest you communicate with: 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK 


Office of the General Manager 
$01 Victoria Sq.. MONTREAL, CANADA. 


was such a great international banking 
centre during the ,18th Century, that, 
in view of the loans made to France 
alone, the title ““ Bankers to the Kings 
of France” bestowed on Geneva’s 
Bankers was more than justified. 


SANWA BANK | feat ?“Y 


however, that since then, Geneva has 
become a city of great international 
importance. The Geneva Branch of 
the Union Bank of Switzerland is 
always prepared to place its vast 
experience at your disposal. 


Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 


CAPITAL : Yen 2,500,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE : IMABASHI, OSAKA 


TOKYO OFFICE: MARUNOUCHI, TOKYO J 4 | 0 N 3 A a K 
A complete network of 186 nationwide OF SWITZERLAND 


branches & worldwide correspondents 
HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH ee eee 


SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
465 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


TAIPEI] REPRESENTATIVE : iii 
OFFICE. . Swine Feance 2,197,426,611 
eee Cable Address for all Offices and Branches : 
BANKUNION 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE BOONOMIST, JULY (6, 1955 


THE AUSTRALIAN ESTATES COMPANY 


SIR DENYS 


The annual general meeting of The 
Australian Estates Company Limited, will 
be held on July 26th, in London. 


I The following are extracts from the Chair- 
man’s review for 1954, which has been cir- 
culated to shareholders : 


ACCOUNTS 


The accounts for the year to December 
3lst last show that our total gross trading 
profit has been well maintained. This 
amounts to £1,259,639, as compared with 
£1,236,973 for the year ‘ended December 31, 
1953. 


After deducting Australian and United 
Kingdom tax of £486,753, also depreciation 
and other charges, there is a net consolidated 
profit of £273,750. 


Shareholders will mote that the carry 
forwards of the various subsidiary companies 
have been increased by £72,886 and, in addi- 
tion to the other allocations as set out in the 
Profit and Loss Account, the Board recom- 
mended a dividend of 21 per cent on the 
Ordinary Stock, leaving an amount to be 
carried forward to 1955 of £147,505. 


The fifth and final payment of £A12} 
millions under the Joint Organisation War- 
time Wool Profits Scheme was paid at the 
end of April, 1955. The total payments to 
Australian Woolgrowers under this scheme 
have amounted to {A904 millions. There is 
a balance of about £A24 millions held, pend- 
ing settlement of claims concerning growers 
who sold through dealers. 


This brings to a successful termination 
the Joint Organisation Scheme, which was 
formed to dispose of the war-time accumula- 
tion of wool bought by the United 
Kingdom Government (nearly 10} million 
bales, of which nearly 7 million bales were 
Australian). 


The 1954 season was good in most parts 
of Queensland ; but bad in a large area of 
New South Wales. Conditions in Victoria 
were generally good 

Our Agency business had a busy year with 
another large turnover of wool, livestock and 
produce. 

With a good season on the Queensland 
coast, both Kalamia and Pleystowe sugar 
mills treated their highest tonnages of cane 
on record 


Business conditions in Australia were satis- 


factory throughout the year; there was a 


general improvement in trading and Com- 
pany profits, particularly in retail trade and 
consumer goods industries. 


PASTORAL 


Beef cattle numbers in Queensland con- 
tinue to rise ; over 45 per cent of the beef 
cattle in Australia is grown in the tropical 
regions, where our own properties are 
situated, and over 70° 


_ having been caused 


LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 
LOWSON ON THE EFFECTS OF 


depend largely on the production of beef 
from the northern area, and it is for this 
reason that we feel our policy of improving 
our cattle stations is justified. 


Our cattle are all Shorthorns, but for some 
years past we have had at Millungera an 
infusion of Zebu.blood. Our experience so 
far is that the Zebu and Santa Gertrudis 
breeds are suitable in country where grasses 
lack nutriment fora great part of the year, 
and where ticks are bad. 


Our total numbers of sheep rose slightly, 
although fewer lambs were marked, but 
mortality was also down. Owing to a bad 
season in New South Wales, we had to sell 
a considerable number of sheep in wool 
to lighten properties, which caused a reduc- 
tion in our total wool clip; © this 
amounted to 8,385 bales against 9,451 the 
previous year. 


The cut of wool per head of sheep was 
also about one pound less in 1954 than in 
1953, due to an uneven season. 


The sale of rams from our stud properties 
was much higher than the two previous 
years ; and our studs were again successful 
at many country Shows and Sheep Sales. 


SUGAR 


The total Australian output of anand sugar 
for 1954 is expected to be approximately 
on a tons, which establishes a new 
recor: : 


The Queensland output will be about 
1,260,000 tons—an increase of 85,000 tons— 
but the New South Wales production fell 
to 26,000 tons. 


Our Kalamia mill treated 401,885 tons of 
cane for the season—an increase of 4 
tons on 1953. Pleystowe mill crushed 376,460 
tons as compared with 361,932 tons in 1953 
—an increase of 14,528 tons and a record to 
date for both mills. Our total sugar produc- 
tion at the two mills amounted to no less than 
109,948 tons, 


It is expected that the heavy programmie of 
capital expenditure at Kalamia and Pleystowe 
will be completed early in 1956; delays 
through difficulty in 
sccuring Aba 


tions ; but it will be some years before it is 
Queensland 


possible to ship all sugar in 
way. 


AGENCY 
During 1954, we extended our 


INFLATION 


RESEARCH 


With a view to minimising the effects of 
drought, we have commenced at [errick 
Stud, under the guidance of the Queensland 
University, experiments in growing sorghum, 
and from the harvest in 1955 we hope to 
conserve some 1,500 to 2,000 tons of sorghum 
ensilage. 


The aim of the Queensland University 
research is to establish drought-resisting 
fodder crops for storage against drought ; to 
improve the protein content of crops by 
growing legumes with them ; and to improve 
oe Queensland pasture lands with 

— ee grasses, possibly with the 
fertilisers or trace elements where 


We are continuing with the plan started 
some time ago of holding schools for sheep 
and cattle managers in New South Wales 
and Queensland, where we have the benefit 
of the attendance of technical officers from 
Government departments. , These schools 
are i to make known to our staffs 
the scientific work which is being intensified 


_ throughout Australia to assist primary pro- 


duction. We believe that in this way we 
shall steadily improve our own systems of 
management and animal husbandry. 
Continuous research work is carried on 
at our sugar mills, and efficiency in all 
departments is improving each year. The 
enlargement of the mills, necessary to treat 
the high tonnages of cane assigned (0 us, 
has brought problems to engineers and 
chemists which are being solved with the 
oe of our Research officers ; though 


of extraction is still not 4 


Our percentage 
high as we would desire. 


WOOL 


The Australian Wool Selling Season for 
1954/1955 can be regarded with satis 
faction, although in comparison with the (wo 


revious years, prices moved in buyers’ 


vour, 


The Commonwealth Statistician’s figurcs 
show that the United Kingdom has 4gi0 


been the France OCCUPIES 

second place, less than if 

the previous year ; Japan is third ; G-rmaa 
ses increased. Shipments to [astero 


and 


disappointing. 


1955, 1953, 3893/07 al 
at an average price 


324,321 
72.374. ase ee he For the same perio 


year 3,5 1 bales realised 
an average price of 82.59d. 
ciated tha 


eae 


months ended May 31, 


currency. 


National Council of Wool S-(llins 
Besos of Australia and the Aus‘aliaa 


af Bee Council estimate tha: ‘i 
of wool received into Aust«aliat 
— by June 30, 1955, would 


demand 


tries declined, 
from the United Sta States of America was 1g2i0 


bales had been sold which 


4 last 

635,165 at 
t will be appre 
t these figures and those that ' tollow 
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nt to 3,849,000 bales. A comparison 
feean the different States is as follows: 





1954-55 1953-54 

(Est.) (Actual) 

New South Wales.... 1,350,000 1,407,011 
Victoria .....+s40eehet nn 985,549 
Queensland ....+eees 575,000 563,342 
South Australia ..see 445,000 420,562 
Weste! \ustralia ... 348,000 366,056 
resnenia. ...+ ain 71,000 61,758 
Total ....+ semana 3,849,000 3,804,278 


Following are the figures for the Austra- 
lian clip for the last five seasons for wool 
sold in Australia, including small quantities 
realised by organisations outside the National 
Council of Australian Woolbrokers : 


Bales Gross Value 


£ 
3,549,998 636,156,430 


1950-51 ....-ssveees 

1951-52 ...«seccsiees 3,413,805 308,107,658 
1952-53 ....cewseuee 3,893,249 405,195,581 
1953-54 .....<deenee 3,846,212 390,622,263 
1954-55 (estimated)... 3,849,000 335,000,000 
1950-51 Price per ID.....eeeeseee 144- 97d. 
1951-52 _—s,, gf ewer eat b Fs 72- 86d. 
1952-53 ss, o etbevenuses é 82- 32d. 
1953-54 so, ob teenie tease i 83-50d. 
1954-55 (estimated) .seeseceees ‘ 72-00d. 


TAXATION AND DEPRECIATION 


The year 1954 was again a period of heavy 
capital expenditure. However, by the end 
of the current year the major part of the 
extensive scheme of improvements and 
modernisation which has been undertaken 
not only on our various pastoral properties 
but also for our agencies and the two sugar 
mills of Kalamia and Pleystowe, will have 
been completed. Providing, therefore, profits 
continue at the current satisfactory level, we 
may look forward to an improvement in the 
cash position after next year. 

Meanwhile, the shareholders’ equity in the 
business is being materially increased through 
the very substantial amounts which are being 
ploughed back into the business each year. 


Shareholders will have noted the sub- 
stantial allocation to depreciation amounting 
to no less than £455,814 for 1954. Not more 
than approximately one-half of this is allowed 
for income tax purposes; and shareholders 
will therefore realise, that the depreciation 
which has been charged is on a very different 
basis from that which the Inland Revenue 
Authorities, both in Australia and to a much 
greater extent in this country, think fit to 
allow as a charge for income tax purposes. 
This means that over half this depreciation 


figure is actually provided out of taxed 
revenue. 






























As I have previously indicated, much 
hardship arises from the fact that many 
items of expenditure in Australia which ae 
allowed there for purposes of local taxation 
are disallowed by the United Kingdom tex 
authorities, who insist on their being treated 
@s capital items. It follows from this that, 
in effect, the citizens of Australia are sub- 
Sidising the British taxpayers. 

ml . clear from the a ~ if = 
‘ company* incorporat in ustralia 
mmstead of in this country the burden of * 
paxation which we would suffer would be 
‘duced by approximately one-third. The 
stimated tax payable in this country in 1954 
~ounted to £151,140, against an estimated 
= amount of tax payable in Australia of 
me 5,613. None of the tax payable in Great 
tain would be payable by an Australian 
_ pany, whilst there be no increase 
‘Australian taxation. is ’ Z 
ke Royal Commission on the Taxation 
nf Profits and Income have recommended in 



























































their recently published report that certain 
companies having overseas profits should be 
exempted from liability to United Kingdom 
taxation thereon. If this recommendation is 
accepted by the Chancellor, our company 
may hope to receive some mitigation of the 
hardships which it at present suffers. 


EFFECTS OF INFLATION 


During 1954 the general level of prices 
remained relatively stable, and the inflation, 
which can otherwise be described as a 
decline in the purchasing power of the Aus- 
tralian pound, was held in check. Nonethe- 
less shareholders should appreciate the very 
substantial change which has occurred during 
the last few years in values and assets in 
Australia, and is now again occurring. In 
so far as we have expended money on im- 
provements and modernisation of our various 
Properties since the war, it is fair to say 
that to carry out a similar programme today 
would probably cost twice as much as we 


-have spent to date. 


The basic normal wage in Sydney for a 
man in 1939 was £4 Is. per week, which com- 
pares with the current figure of around 
£12 3s. per week, to which falls to be added 
the appropriate margins for extra skill, over- 
time, etc. Similarly, the prices of livestock 
have risen to four or five times the level at 
which they stood in 1939. This compares 
with the threefold increase in the Sydney 
basic wage. 


Our advances to clients have naturally 
risen in proportion ; in addition to which our 
policy of acquiring additional branches, so 
vital to the success of our important wool 
stores in Melbourne and Brisbane has itself 
also required additional working capital and 
the setting aside of a larger part of our funds. 


It is therefore evident that in order to 
finance our business it is necessary for us to 
employ a substantially greater volume of cash 
than was necessary even five years ago. Up 
till now we have financed out of our own 
resources not only much modernisation and 
improvement, but also a very extensive pro- 
gramme of extensions and additions to our 
business. 


It may well be that the Directors will con- 
sider it desirable during the course of the 
next twelve months to raise, by way of loan 
stock or other preferred issue, some addi- 
tional working capital. The broader visible 
base to the Equity now proposed should help 
to facilitate such financing ; and will allow 
not only stockholders, but all those doing 
businéss with the Company, to see something 
of the very substantial assets which the 
Equity now represents. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


During the course of the year the Directors 
arranged for a revaluation of some of the 
fixed assets of the Company, and part of the 
resulting surplus has been carried to the 
Capital Reserve under which heading it 
appears in the Balance Sheet. 


As a result of this survey of the Company’s 
assets,- your Directors are of the opinion that 
the Ordinary Stock is today represented by 
net assets worth many times the nominal 
amount of that Stock in issue; in other 
words, that there is this amount of capital 
working for the shareholders, after allowing 
for any balancing charges or other tax which 
would be payable on a termination of the 
business. 


Your Board thought it would, therefore, be 
appropriate to bring the Company’s capital 
somewhat more into line with the assets 
actually employed in the business, and appli- 
cation was made to the oe — 

ittee for permission to i 
on a basis of £200 of new ordinary stock, 
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for each existing £100 of ordinary stock out 
of the reserve arising from the revaluation. 


OUTLOOK 


The seasonal outlook for 1955 for both 
Queensland and New South Wales is gener- 
ally very satisfactory. Parts of Victoria are 
becoming dry, though they are due for winter 
rains at any time. 


Since the close of the year Australia has 
suffered from a number of severe floods, 
principally in New South Wales and, more 
recently, in Queensland. I am glad to say 
that, through the foresight and energy of the 
various station managers, our stock losses 
have been negligible. Although naturally 
the country must suffer from any such flood- 
ing, it is hoped that we will be able to make 
good the damage to fencing and other 


properties during the course of the current 
year. 


The price of fat and store cattle has fallen 
considerably in Queensland, owing to the 
reduced export price of beef. The Common- 
wealth Government has decided to pay a 
subsidy of 14d. per Ib on export hinds and 
crops from May Ist. We have just heard 
that this has been extended to September 3rd 
next, which will heip to cover the greater 
part of the export season. 


We expect that the cane crushings at the 
mills will be lighter this year, due to peak 
restrictions, and unfavourable weather. 


STAFF 


We again record our thanks to the whole 
of our own staffs and those of our subsidiary 
organisations. In spite of increased competi- 
tion, our various agency and subsidiary com- 
panies have been able, not only to maintain 
their business, but also to increase their turn- 
over; and all station and sugar staffs and 
employees have, once more, given loyal and 
faithful service. 


GENERAL 


The Vice-Chairman, General Revell-Smith, 
spent some three months in Australia in the 
autumn of last year. During that time be 
visited the whole of our properties in Queens- 
land, covering most of the substantial dis- 
tances involved by aeroplane, and also saw 
a number of our other stations and properties 
in New South Wales and Victoria. His 
personal contact with so many parts of the 
organisation has been of inestimable value, 
and we owe him a great debt of gratitude for 
all the work which he has undertaken on our 
behalf, often in uncomfortable, difficult, and 
even hazardous conditions. 


As shareholders will remember, we had 
the pleasure of a visit from Mr Colman, our 
General Manager in Australia, during the 
summer of last year, and much benefit and 
assistance was received from the discussions 
which we were able to hold with him. Since 
that time we have also welcomed in this 
country Mr Frank Hill, our partmer at 
Bendigo, Mr Dibdin, our Manager in Bris- 
bane, Mr Gosney, our Melbourne Branch 
Manager and Mr Keiran McNamara, Direc- 
tor and General Manager of our subsidiary 
company, John McNamara & Company Pty. 
Limited ; to all. of them we have extended a 
warm welcome and we have received great 
benefit from our various talks with them. 


I cannot conclude this review without 
again expressing our best.appreciation and 
thanks to our General Manager and Aus- 
tralian director, Mr Colman, for all that he 
has done. to continue and enhance the pros- 
perity of the Company, and to guide~us 
through the many problems which constantly 


arise in a business of this, magnitude. Stock- . 
holders again owe him a.debt of deep grati- . 


tude, as they have done for more than twenty- 
five years past. 
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HEAD, WRIGHTSON AND COMPANY 


LIMITED 


STEADY AND CONTINUOUS PROGRESS 


INCREASING CAPITAL STRENGTH 


FULLER ORDER BOOKS 


MR RICHARD MILES’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Head, Wrightson and Company Limited, 
Engineers, was held on July 13th at the 
registered office, Teesdale Iron Works, 
Thornaby-on-Tees. 


The following is the Statement by the 
Chairman and Managing Director, Mr 
Richard Miles, which has been circulated to 
shareholders : 


At this our sixty-fifth annual meeting, 
when we are approaching our one-hundredth 
year as an industrial entity, it gives me 
pleasure again to be able to report steady 
and continuous progress. I can also give you 
reasonable assurance that, unless anything 
unforeseen occurs, such progress should be 
maintained in the immediately foreseeable 
future. We are, of course, dependent on 
world trade. This, in turn, depends largely 
on political developments. We all hope that 
wise political guidance will assist us to con- 
tinue to use our resources—our improving 
equipment, our increasing capital strength, 
and more especially the ability of our staff 
and workpeople—to play an appropriate part 
in the trade of this country and overseas. 


ORGANISATION 


As you know, our organisation can be 
roughly divided into four parts. First, and 
of growing importance, are the four com- 
panies and divisions providing consulting and 
contracting services for the winning and pro- 
cessing of coal, iron and steel, non-ferrous 
metals, oil and chemicals, also for nuclear 
energy. Secondly, our heavy enginecring 
manufacture comprising four divisions and 
companies serving these and other industries. 
Included is a works devoted to making 
aluminium alloy structures. The third main 
activity is our traditional production of iron, 
steel and alloy castings, and of drop forgings, 
again for the same industries, and for those 
providing various forms of transport by air, 
sea, rail, road, and pipeline. Four companies 
and divisions compose this group. Finally, 
in addition we have works or are associated 
= works in South Africa, Australia and 
India. 


Though all our subsidiary companies and 
divisions are in competition with companies 
engaged in their specialised trades, there is 
no organisation equivalent to ours.command- 
ing a similar range of services. This should be 
a source of strength, especially as we attach 
great importance to technical development, 
not only in the individual companies and 
divisions concerned, but to the whole 
sequence which contributes to the overall 
efficiency of the plant and equipment sup- 
plied by us. 


DEVELOPMENT 


During the year under review, we have 
secured the remaining land between our 
property and the River Tees adjacent to our 
engineering works at Thornaby. We have 
moved our old drop forgings division from 
Thornaby and consolidated our drop forg- 





ings production in new plant at Seaton 
Carew. The last of our old iron foundries 
at Thornaby has been dismantled, and now 
all our iron foundry production takes place 
in new plant at Egglescliffe. Considerable 
improvements have been made to all our 
works ; our Head Office is being extended. 
After the end of the year under review, nego- 
tiations with The British Metal Corporation 
Limited resulted in our acquiring Colliery 
Engineering Limited of Sheffield, with which 
we intend shortly to amalgamate our Colliery 
Equipment Division. Included in_ this 
property is a small company, The -Cupola 
Mining and Milling mpany Limited, 
engaged in the production of minerals 
primarily to maintain supplies of heavy 
media for our coal-preparation plant, but with 
further possibilities for development. A 
small company in Scotland has been also 
acquired and is now known as Head 
Wrightson (Scotland) Limited. Most of our 
various provincial offices are now centres of 
considerable technical activity, as many diffi- 
culties attend the concentration in one area 
of the increased technical staff requirements. 


In the past HM Ministry of Works and 
more recently the UK Atomic Energy 
Authority, has made use of the services we 
provide for engineering design and construc- 
tion of reactors and ancillary work connected 
with nuclear energy. Amongst other con- 
tracts being undertaken by Head Wrightson 
Processes Limited, our subsidiary concerned, 
are three reactors for this country, and we 
are also in the process of negotiations with 
the Australian Government in connection 
with the first reactor in Australia, We have 
also been entrusted with the contract for the 
design and erection of the large heavy water 
plant which will form part of the scheme for 
using the steam from the geothermal springs 
in New Zealand. 


Our work in this and in other chemical 
fields, coupled with our appropriate manu- 
facturing facilities, resulted last year in our 
being invited by the oldest and leading 
manufacturers of modern prime movers, 
C. A. Parsons & Company Limited, to join 
a consortium for the production of complete 
nuclear power plants. Under the leadership 
of Sir Claude Gibb, the chairman of C. A. 
Parsons & Company Limited and A, 
Reyrolle & Company Limited, we hope to 
take a prominent part, in this country and 
overseas, in the schemes envisaged in the 
recent White Paper on the subject, 


ACTIVITIES 


It is not easy to give a succinct and com- 
prehensive picture of our work because our 
range is so extensive, and often more than 
one of our companies and divisions con- 
tributes to the completion of the plant we 


make. I can, however, indicate the high 
lights. 


Coal—We have several major schemes in 
hand for the National Coal Board, i i 
the opening out and equipping of two com- 
pletely new mines in South Wales. Two 











other large projects are on the point of com. 
pletion. We have seven washeries under 
construction including one in Australia. Ws 
co-operate with the Dutch State Mines ing 
friendly and useful manner on technical sub. 
jects. Our Colliery Engineering Limited, 
and our Colliery uipment Division, are 
able, we believe, to give comprehensive 
services to coal mining and treatment, second 
to none. 


Iron and Steel——Good progress is being 
made in the construction of the Spanish 
national steelworks. We have been successful 
in obtaining contracts for the supply of the 
major sintering and gas cleaning installations 
recently ordered at home. German competi- 
tion in these fields is severe, especially in 
the Commonwealth. 


The strike of the members of the Con- 
structional Engineering Union—they ar 
“outworkers” assembled mostly at the 
various sites and not our regular employes 
—held up our work on the second blas- 
furnace for John Summers & Sons Limited, 
for many weeks. 


One of our senior technicians has just 
returned from India where the Government 
Mission, of .which he was a membct, 
examined the possibilities of supplying a com- 
plete new steelworks from this country for 
the Indian Government. 


Oil and Chemicals——A catalytic cracking 
plant was completed on the Continent 
Important work is in hand for chemical and 
heat exchange equipment for the oil industry 
in many parts of the World. Our friends 
the chemical industry are making increasing 
use of our comprehensive services. 


Aluminium Alloy Structures.—In addition 
to the important fundamental work 1 met 
tioned above in connection with nuclei! 
energy, our subsidiary company producing 
aluminium alloy structures is also servis 
the UK Atomic Energy Commission. This 
company during the year completed t: 
exceptionally large hangar doors at tt 
London Airport, and an interesting all 
aluminium cargo lighter. Our advance 
knowedge and experience in’ this field hs 
resulted in our béing employed as consultan 
to one of the largest USA producers 
aluminium, Generally, however, the ©” 
tinually increasing price of the raw mater 
militates against a great advance in the u¥ 
of aluminium for general structural purpos 
though its use for special purposes is incre 
ing. 

Water Cooling Installations.—W “~ 
completed, and have in hand, a number 2 
cooling tower installations, designed 1 
laboration with our American associates 
Fluor Corporation, which replace coave® 
tional types. 

Engineering —We are one of ve'y few 

i who specialise in dock gat 
and are busier in this department thao vi 
have ever been. We also make speci! - 
ing stock, and are participating in ti: 
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Iron Castings, Steel and Alloy Castings 
and Forgings—Our proportion of special 
alley steels to carbon steels increases year 
by year, and the new programme for the 
automobile trade is already having its reflec- 
tion in the increased activity of our drop 
forgings company. 

Overseas—In South Africa, though the 
works are busy, competition is severe, and 
prices are poor. In Australia, import restric- 
tions and other difficulties have not yet 
enabled us to settle down and extend local 
manufacturing in accordance with our long 
term programme. In Canada, we are making 
slow progress. The outlook in India is 
brighter, but not unattended with difficulties, 


ACCOUNTS 


Our trading profits for the first time in 
our history have exceeded one million 
pounds. Our turnover was also a record. 


—Yn December last year, the issued ordinary ~ 


share capital of the Company was doubled 
by a free scrip issue to members of one fully 
paid ordinary share for each ordinary share 


held by them. The issue was paid up by 


the capitalisation of a corresponding amount 
from reserves. 


At that time, your Board authorised a 
statement that they hoped to be able to 
recommend the payment of at least 124 per 
cent for the year. Your Board now recom- 
mend a final dividend of 12} per cent 
making, with the interim dividend of 5 per 
cent already paid, a total of 17} per cént 
for the year. 

A further few observations may be of 
enlightenment on some of the figures. The 
favourable cash position is adventitious, and 
will be reduced in the normal course of 
business. As you can imagine, the swings in 
our day to day cash position are very sub- 
stantial, and it so happened that the balance 
was struck at the top of an exceptional 
upward swing. 
iat ae allowances introduced in 

ri to encourage expenditure on 
ee industrial buildings and Sant ate heip- 
ful, and the taxation charge on the profits 
of the year is reduced by approximately 
£16,000 in this respect. We shall take fur- 
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ther advantage of them to improve our works 
and equipment. The small reduction in the 
standard rate of income tax is also a step in 
the right direction, and is consequently 
welcomed. 


GENERAL 


All this implies buoyancy. Our order 
books today are fuller than at a correspond- 
ing period in any previous year. I am glad 
to say our staff and workmen are happily 
responding and our thanks to them should 
be recorded. We give much attention to 
training all grades of personnel. Our ameni- 
ties are continually being improved. - We 
contemplate, as our resources permit, in- 
creasing our fairly heavy programme of 
expenditure on equipment. 


I conclude, as I started, on a note of 
optimism, tempered only by those unknown 
factors to which all business,-and- especially 
that of this country, and of your Company, 
is subject. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 





LONDON & OVERSEAS 
FREIGHTERS 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS 
EVER-INCREASING COST OF NEW TONNAGE 
MR BASIL M. MAVROLEON ON QUESTION OF FIXED PRICES 


The Seventh Annual General Meeting of 
London & Overseas Freighters Limited was 
held on July 11th at the Baltic Exchange, 
St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 


Mr A. E. Hodgkins, MC, presided. 


The following is the circulated statement 
of the Chairman, Mr Basil M. Mavroleon: 


EARNINGS 


The Operating Surplus for the year is 
£248,354 greater than the previous year at 
£1,444,803 and is in line with the expecta- 
tons of your Board. The “LONDON 
PRESTIGE,” which joined the fleet at the 
beginning of the financial year, has contri- 
buted materially to the Company’s revenue. 
It is trading under a charter entered into 
neatly two years before the keel was laid 
which, barring accidents, will produce highly 
satisfactory returns for several years to come. 
The “LONDON INTEGRITY,” which was 
accepted from the Builders on March 30, 
1955, but did not commence trading until 
early in April, is provided with employment 
on an equally satisfactory basis and should 
substantially augment the Company’s earnings 
during the current year. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that with the passage of time 
even long-term fixtures come to an end, and 
the continued prosperity of the Company is 

ndent upon securing continuous pro- 
fitable employment for our vessels. Our fleet 
Tenders an essential service to the oil industry 
of the world, which is itself increasing year 
by year, and I am confident that there will 

a demand for such ships as ours for many 
many years to come, 


TAXATION 


No Income Tax is payable in respect of the 
Profits of the year under review, but. approxi- 
mately £1,200,000 would have been payable 
p.c@te had it not been for the incidence of 
mitial Allowances in respect of expenditure 
he building new ships. The sum of £125,000 

*, therefore, been added to £1,075,000 


already standing to the credit of Taxation 
Equalisation Reserve. 


DIVIDEND 


Last year I made it clear that your Board 
holds the view that, consistent with maintain- 
ing adequate reserves and the financing of our 
commitments under the building programme 
out of earnings, you, the proprietors of the 
undertaking, should participate in the Com- 

ny’s fortunes from year to year. Accord- 
ingly, it has been decided to recommend the 
payment of a dividend of 10 per cent (less 
tax) for the year ended March 31, 1955. 


FLEET AND BUILDING PROGRAMME 


With the addition of the “LONDON 
PRESTIGE” and the “LONDON IN- 
TEGRITY ” during the year the fleet now 
comprises eleven modern motor tankers 
totalling 200,000 d.w.t. The delivery of the 
“LONDON INTEGRITY” marks a tem- 
porary halt in the continuous expansion 
which has taken place in the Company’s 
tanker fleet during the last 44 years, no new 
ships being due for delivery during the 
current financial year. 


One is apt to talk of the building pro- 
gramme as if it is cut and dried, unchanging 
and, what is more, limited to orders actually 
placed. In fact, the building programme as 
embodied in contractual obligations to build 
certain ships over the course of the next few 
years merely represents that part of the Com- 
pany’s plans which have crystallised into 
actual commitments. Your Board is con- 
stantly reviewing the changing demands and 
opportunities in the world of shipping, both 
for oil and other cargoes, and visualises a 
continuous process of adding new vessels to 
the fleet and of replacing ageing units with 
new ships. In so doing, it is necessary to 
measure the capital cost involved against the 
probable reward and one always comes up 
against the problem of the ever-increasing 
cost of new ships. 

Last year I said that I felt sure workers 


and employers in the shipbuilding industry 
would co-operate to their mutual long-term 
benefit. They have indeed co-operated, 
witness the recent increase in wages, but to 
their mutual short-term benefit. Between 
them they have managed to drive away their 
century-old customers, such as the Nor- 
wegians and the Greeks, to the German and 
Japanese shipyards. Scores of ships have 
been ordered away from this country in the 
last six months, not, as has been stated, 
because of the earlier deliveries which the 
foreign shipyards could guarantee, but 
because these shipyards could and have given 
fixed prices. British shipbuilders could not 
and will not quote fixed prices. 


It seems to me that it is always the ship- 
owner who pays in the long run. We are, in 
effect, asked to give a blank cheque for a 
ship to be delivered at some indeterminate 
date in the future. This state of affairs 
cannot go on for ever. I do not profess to 
know the solution to this problem. Ship- 
owners must continue to build new ships in 
spite of the difficulty of providing for replace- 
ments out of profits, but there must come a 
time when a halt must be called to the ever- 
increasing cost of new tonnage. 


MR W. F. PASCOE, OBE 


I am pleased to record that Mr W. F. 
Pascoe OBE, has become a Director of your 
Company at the invitation of the Board. 


PERSONNEL 


The year’s progress is a tribute to the 
hard-working efficiency of the Company’s 
employees. There exists throughout the 
organisation, almost without exception, a will 
to give of one’s best, and it is our aim to 
maintain, and improve upon, the very high 
standard which is demanded from those who 
wish to join the Company. On your behalf 
I take this opportunity of putting on record 
our appreciation of the efforts of all 
concerned. 


Addressing the meeting, the Acting Chair- 
man said: The Operating Surplus for the 
three months ended June 30, 1955, slightly 
exceeded £434,000, compared with approxi- 
mately £350,000 for the corresponding 
period in 1954 and £1,444,803 for the year 
ended March 31, 1955. 

At June 30, 1955, the Company’s fleet had 
a book value of approximately £8,050,000 
and payments on new buildings stood at 
£244,000. The amount advanced by the 
Company’s Bankers was £1,600,000. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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WIGGINS TEAPE GROUP 


(Wiggins Teape & Co. (1919) Ltd.) 
ANNUAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS OF THE WIGGINS TEAPE GROUP FOR 1954 


PRODUCTS 


THE GATEWAY RANGE of 


(a) Watermarked papers for commercial use—Writing, Ledger, Air Mail, Index Board, Blotting, Cheque, Stamp, Office 
Systems, etc. 

(6) Printing and Drawing Papers—Coated Art Paper and Board, Chromo, Gummed, Cartridge, Detail, Tracing, Dyeline, 
Ferro Prussiate, Chart and Recording, etc. 


PACKAGING PAPERS 
Glassine, Greaseprovf, Pure Vegetable Parchment, Glazed Imitation Parchment, Tissue, M.G. Sulphite, etc, 


TOILET TISSUE 


INDUSTRIAL BASE PAPERS 
Photographic, Plastic Laminate, Abrasive, Oil and Air Filter, Leathercloth, etc. 


COMMERCIAL AND PERSONAL STATIONERY AND ENVELOPES 





Salient Points 
Net Profit (including adjustments in respect of previous years £367,458) after Taxation and Minority interests... _£2,239,913 
Rabemntene TAGE: cv vicisindntinnncivbaccescocscessavecccoucasdedhbugansnicegyvosstvindnessiuagibasondieokicneianiatameiaaaie 149,467 
Pclatamnts TIRE viscccsssbitinsasc cn ensss cscs chcqeocevogsinssvebdchnstcieunectocskeds dedgscovspesonboun sek dhketaaiessuaneee aimed 85,137 
> Copii CR EE Fated biases ise ges ccvcccicccctesccsenousrsdenddbsceccebusabtupsevedesssessuauseiensssdebussinenkenuGialesipamuia 743,683 
Wet Tratit: el Gi We. CIIIOD. ocaiisis os ii ccc cccisnccosksccsicpaccnrnad sn censdcacacensubsnadspacestubbcbuacbinembiaseascasenbaloubanes 1,261,626 
£2,239,913 
eR Ce Fa Sn ore, uae cnenelne db baubcea wale Deu deblabnocs etn ebainakdinuinncd 10,798,549 
Bed Fixed Assets (less Provision for Obsolescence and Remewals)...............csssssssesesssesssesscsecessssesecsceessecseneresseses 9,782,486 
“ ; FANE TAAGIID,  seciica vccn giv eitins vin geaciccahgBiccckstenistndetgecscnsddisans secéninndbcéedbtecsereteliescbiasthusemncntdea tis 899, 
oe Total Capital Employed (including Debentures and Loams)..........;.ccccssecsccecseseeessecececssccessceeseseessceccecensenes £21,480,481 





Extracts from the Speech of Mr. L. W. Farrow, C.B.E., Chairman 


SALES : The demand for our products has exceeded our productive capacity, notwithstanding the additional capacity provided 
tt by our acquisition of the Thomas Owen Group of mills. In order that our customers should each their fair share of our 
a products, we were compelled to introduce a scheme of allocation in the latter part of the year, which is still in operation. 
a Our Export Sales again show a considerable increase on previous years and our main problem has been to meet the demands 
of our established customers. ‘ 


PRODUCTION : The volume of the production of at ~ mills : ; ae 
Seau OE thu Thbtaes Oem malls, wees record te tle tian ot ka eee er 


POST-WAR PROJECT S: In the immediate post-war period, the Chartham Mill was rebuilt to make tracing | a second 
papermaking machine was laid down at our Glory Mill to manufacture ic base aid tn cationy sew sill with 
three pa machines to make tissue paper was constructed at Bri South Wales. It is with great pleasure your 
Board is able to tell you that these three projects have proved unqualified successes. 


By PROJECTED NEW DEVELOPMENTS: The demands, both present and anticipated, fer our products continue to exceed 
Sy our manufacturing capacity. Your Board has, therefore, decided to increase the Group’s output capacity for the types of paper 
j mainly in short supply in the field of our productions. (a) We have placed an order for a third machine for the manufacture 
of photographic base paper at our Wooburn Green Mill and it is hoped that it will be in production early in 1956. (6) Orders 
are also being placed for a new unit for the manufacture of the papers made at our Dartford Mill. (c) For some past, 
we have been examining the possibility of producing woodpulp in this country on an economical basis. As a of these 
investigations, we have been satisfied that all the elements for such manufacture are present in this country. We 


to 
erect a pulp mill, using primarily home-grown hard woods as its raw material, i ‘ por 1 
on the North West side of the River Severn. at a site near the entrance of the Severn Tunne 


i wi PROSPECTS FOR CURRENT YEAR: The profits for the ing months of this show a considerable , increase ovet 
asi those for the similar months of last year. This increase is mainly due to the improved results of the mills of Thomas Owen & Co. 


Ltd., to the increased output of our Bridgend Mill and to the increased merchanting business we are doing. - Provided the 


Se ae Tne Conditions continue during the sess of the year, se could again’ Be Ade so'peptet a sutiatemory pot 
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C. C. WAKEFIELD AND COMPANY 


ALL PREVIOUS SALES RECORDS SURPASSED 


HOME AND OVERSEAS TRADING EXPANSION 













































e thrty-eighth annual general meeti 

Aa C. Wakefield and eet Limited 
as held on July 8th at W. ter House, 
Did Broad Street, London, E.C.2, Mr L. W. 
arrow, CBE (the chairman), presiding. 
The Secretary (Mr L. Colkett) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
nf the auditors. The following is the state- 
ment by the chairman which had been circu- 
sted with the report and accounts: 


Since our last Annual General Meeting, 
Alonzo Limb ceased to be Managing 
Director of the Company with effect from 
September 30, 1954, owing to ill-health. Mr 
Limb has been associated with the sale of 
ASTROL from its earliest days and his 
inspiring confidence and. contagious energy 
thave provided the motive force of what must 
be a unique record of progress founded 
qually on public acclaim and the goodwill 
of the distributive trade. I am happy to say 
hat the benefit of Mr Limb’s extensive 
experience and wise counsel remains with us 
as he is continuing as a Director of the 
ompany. 

Mr Limb has been succeeded as Managing 
Director by Mr Leonard M. Broadway, who 
joined the Company in 1920. Mr Broadway 
as appointed Secretary of the Company in 
1938 and joined the Board in 1947, becoming 
Assistant Managing Director five years later. 
We are indeed fortunate in having such an 
lable successor to Mr Limb, 


Arising out of the expan ion and develop- 
ent of the Group's overseas trading 
interests, your Directors decided to strengthen 
he Board by appointing Mr L. G. Packham, 
the Group’s Overseas General Manager, an 
additional Director. Mr Packham has a wide 
and varied knowledge of the Company’s 
eflairs, acquired during thirty years of service. 


] deeply regret to report the sudden death 
on March 22, 1955, of Mr S. G. Jarvis, the 
Company's Secretary since 1952. Mr Jarvis 
had rendered loyal and ing service 
over a period of thi years and his passing 
at the early age of 43 is a great loss to the 
Company. 


HIGH QUALITY OF PRODUCTS 


It gives me pleasure to be able to announce 
that for the second year im succession our 
Group has achieved results which surpass all 
Previous records in its history. The Group 
wading profit for 1954 amounted to 
£3,860,107, an increase of £585,657 over 
1953, due principally to an increase in sales 
both at home and overseas which were higher 
than ever before. It is gratifying to note that 
these results were obtained despite intensified 
no the part of our competitors dur- 

¢ latter part of the particularly in 
the home field of con oils where 
~ASTROL continues to predominate, prov- 
ng the confidence that the major proportion 
of the motoring public has in the high quality 
of our products, © 
In the industri close associa- 
ten of the 7 rn Di i 


akefield/Dick Industrial 
Lubricants Division and W, B. Dick & Com- 














ny Limited, our in the 
nited Kingdom, has resulted in this side of 
the business a valuable 
towards the Group’s profits. 
Last year I made ef 
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during 1954 production by our Stanlow 
Plant increased considerably. I am also 
Pleased to report that our exclusive turbine 
oils containing our patented load-carrying 
additive are now in full-scale service, where 
their use in a number of large vessels has 
eliminated serious troubles previously experi- 
enced with the main reduction gearing when 
conventional oils were in use. This superior 
product of your Company has also been 


specified for service in a number of naval 
vessels, 


OVERSEAS TRADING 


As regards the Group’s overseas trading, 
1954 marked a firm, step forward in the 
policy mentioned in my last Statement of 
establishing in certain selected countries 
subsidiary companies instead of agencies to 
market our products, During the year, 
Belgium and Germany were added to the 
list of those countries where our operations 
are carried on through a subsidiary company, 
thereby giving us control over the trading 
policy in these countries and, with our re- 
sources behind the organisations, greater 
facilities for an expansion of business. In 
1954 a Company was registered in Canada 
to take over as a going concern our Branch 
business in that country. We are further 
developing this policy and in the current 
year have set up Subsidiary companies in 
Austria and Italy. 


I am sure stockholders will be interested 
to learn that we have recently acquired a 
bulk installation, blending and filling plant 
in New Jersey, USA. This will ensure our 
supplies to the many overseas markets fed 
from our company in New York and at a 
lower cost. Your Directors are confident that 
all these developments and others that are 
envisaged in furtherance of their progressive 
policy will be of great benefit to the trading 
interests of the Group. 


EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY FINANCIAL 
POSITION . 


I now twrn to the Accounts for 1954 
which embody the changes in Capital 
approved at the Extraordinary General 
Meeting held on November 22nd last, and I 
am sure that all stockholders will agree that 
these show an eminently satisfactory financial 
position. 

The Consolidated balance sheet of the 
Company and its Subsidiary Companies 
shows an increase in Total Shareholders’ 
Interests from {£6,404,138 to £7,533,127, 
which has resulted mainly from the further 
pursuance of your Directors’ policy of 
ploughing back profits to provide for the 
future expansion of the Group’s business. 
This Balance Sheet also reveals an increase 
of £281,990 in the net book value of the 
tangible Fixed Assets of the Group and a 
further substantial improvement in Group 
liquid resources, the excess. of Current 
Assets over Current Liabilities being 
£6,452,048 as against {£5,600,459 on 
December 31, 1953 i ae 

i rd to the Consoli t 
Trg aac Aeon of the Group, I have 
already referred to the increase in the 
Group’s Trading Profit and the source of 
these additional earnings. Those recurring 
charges showing the largest mcrcases _— 
1953 are Staff Superannuation Schemes a 


MR L. W. FARROW ON BOARD’S PROGRESSIVE POLICY 


Depreciation. Stockholders will appreciate 
that these increases have arisen out of the 
expansion of the Group’s business. Your 
Directors have considered it prudent to pro- 
vide a further £61,000 for allowances granted 
supplementary to the pensions of those 
Directors and employees whose pensions 
were inadequate in relation to their salary 
immediately prior to retirement and to their 
length of service. After all charges, in- 
cluding taxation, the Consolidated Net 
Profit reached the record figure of £1,528,361 
compared with £1,011,163 in 1953, an 
increase of over 50 per cent. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


In view of the satisfactory results achieved 
during the year your Directors have recom- 
mended a Final Dividend on the Ordinary 
Stock of 20 per cent, less Tax, making a total 
for the year equivalent to 274 per cent on 
the Capital as increased by the 100 per cent 
free scrip issue in November 1954, which 
compares with the equivalent of 21} per cent 
paid last year. The other appropriations 
recommended by your Directors are set out 
in the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
and include the transfer to General Reserve 
of £1,124,034, of which £1 million is applic- 
able to the Parent Company. After allowing 
for these appropriations the balance of Group 
Profits carried forward is £645,668 as against 
£692,700 in 1953. It will, therefore, be seen 
that in all we have retained in the Group an 
amount exceeding {1 million. In view of 
the continued growth of the business of the 
Group it is necessary to retain a considerable 
proportion of the profits earned to finance the 
capital expenditure and additional working 
capital required. 

Since my last Statement to you, there have 
again been reports of rumours that our Com- 
pany is negotiating or considering an amal- 
gamation with or absorption by one of the 
petrol companies. I said then and would 
now repeat that none of these reports has 
any factual foundation whatsoever. I would 
add that we are a British Company and the 
largest independent organisation specialising 
in the production and distribution of lubri- 
cants throughout the world. 


THE OUTLOOK 


We face the future optimistically, confi- 
dent in the high quality of our products and 
the continued “support of the millions of 
users of our lubricants throughout the world.» 
I am happy to be able to tell you that despite 
greatly intensified competition sales so far 
this year continue at a very high level and if 
this trend is maintained the results for the 
full year should again be satisfactory. 

In conclusion it is my privilege and 
pleasure on your behalf to thank the Direc- 
tors and all members of the Staff at home 
and overseas for their industry and loyal co- 
operation during the year, without which the 
record results disclosed in the Accounts now 
before you could not have been achieved. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the ‘nal: Gividend of 20 pet com mame 
27 f cent, was approved. retiring 
ae ee aa Aunes Ua, Ais Cees 
W. Helmore, CBE, PhD, MSc, and Mr L. G. 
Packham, were re-elected and the other 
formal business having been duly transacted, 
the proceedings terminated. 
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GOODLASS WALL AND LEAD 
INDUSTRIES 


GROUP’S STRONG POSITION 


MR J. L. McCONNELL ON STEADY AND REASONABLE 
ACTIVITY 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Goodlass Wall and Lead _ Industries 
Limited was held on July 7th in London, 
Mr J. L. McConnell (the Chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


I am pleased to be able to report that the 
Group profits for 1954, before taxation, at 
£2,713,185 show an increase of £240,399 over 
the figure for the previous year. Full provi- 
sion has been made for taxation on the year’s 
profits, and after deducting the sum of 
£1,360,106 in respect of this item and 
certain adjustments for earlier years and 
£65,488 representing the interests of outside 


shareholders in Subsidiary Companies, the 
met consolidated profit amounts to 
£1,287,591. 


In the Company’s own Balance Sheet you 
will observe that the issued ordinary stock 
has been increased to £3,614,032 by the scrip 
issue of one for two in September, 1954. 
There is an increase of £481,893 in shares 
held in Subsidiaries, the greater portion of 
which is represented by the purchase of the 
whole of the Ordinary Capital of Fry’s Die- 
castings Limited, which we acquired towards 
the end of the year, and the balance of the 
capital of Champion Druce & Company 
Limited, London, of which we already 
held the majority of shares. The latter 
is a small but old-established Company and 
has now come entirely under our manage- 
ment. 


UNITED KINGDOM COMPANIES 


The year under review was one of reason- 
able and steady activity in all departments 
and the satisfactory results which we have 
achieved can be attributed mainly to the 
favourable conditions of UK trade as a whole 
and to the wide diversity of our manufactur- 
ing operations. Our policy, designed to 
develop the use of modern types of ready- 
mixed paints of high quality, based upon 
white lead and especially suited for outside 
work, has again been justified. Our Smelting 
and Refining Department has had?*a satisfac- 
tory year and has played an important part 
in providing a high proportion of our metal 
supplies. We are again able to report an 
improvement in deliveries and earnings of 
*our Antimony Department. Our Export 
Company managed to increase its tonnage 
of both lead and antimony products and, in 
spite of very competitive conditions which 
persisted in Europe throughout the year, to 
make a larger contribution to our earnings 
than in the previous year. The narrowing 
of ners affected the profits of Fry’s 
Metal’ Foundries Limited, but the trading 
of their subsidiaries showed an improve- 
ment. 


I am particularly glad to be able to report 
that the earnings of our Liverpool Paint 
business showed a substantial increase over 
those for 1953, itself a record year, and all 
concerned are to be congratulated. The 
results reflect, in the main, better trading 
conditions in the paint trade generally and 
the steady development in our sales to the 
highly competitive retail market in which our 
“Valspar” 2-4 hour Lacquer and other 
“Valspar” ‘products have fot only’ now 


become well established but meet with an 
ever-increasing demand. 


OVERSEAS LEAD COMPANIES 


Deliveries of our White Lead, Lead Oxide 
and Zinc Oxide Companies in Calcutta 
showed a satisfactory overall increase over 
1953 and, although in some directions 
margins were lower total results were better: 
competitive conditions may bring about some 
reduction in earnings during the current year. 
Our Durban subsidiary once again had a 
good year. 


OVERSEAS PAINT COMPANIES 


Goodlass Wall & Company Pty. Limited, 
Melbourne, have shown improved earnings 
and have taken steps to introduce “ Valspar ” 
products to the Australian market. The 
results of our Company in Bombay were, 
in existing circumstances, satisfactory. 
Harringtons & Goodlass Wall Limited, Cork, 
have had an excellent year and our best 
thanks go once again to our colleagues there: 
measures have been taken to increase plant 
capacity. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Our Zircon and Special Chemicals Divi- 
sions have completed their development 
stage and can be looked upon as being fully 
established and very satisfactory progress in 
output and earnings has been made im the 
period under review. Plant capacity has been 
increased in both departments. The use of 
lithium salts in this country is increasing, 
demand has outstripped supply and dollar 
imports are necessary, and a decision was 
taken at the end of last year to install plant 
for their manufacture. Our Research Depart- 
ments at Perivale and Kirkby have had an 
active and most useful year. 


In pursuance of our policy of broadening 
the scope of the Company’s operations when- 
ever suitable opportunity permits, on Octo- 
ber 31st last the whole of the issued Ordinary 
Capital of Fry’s Diecastings Limited was 
acquired for cash. This Company operates 
from three freehold Works in the United 
Kingdom, and produces pressure diecastings 
in zinc, aluminium and magnesium alloys, as 
well as gravity diecastings in aluminium- 


bronze alloys and brass, and serves a large © 


number of varied industries. It is noted for 
its ability to supply the larger and more 
complex castings in light alloys. It is our 
intention to expand operations and to take 
advantage of the development now taking 
place in the diecasting industry generally. 


The Company. is a prosperous one, possesses 


a first-class reputation and its acquisition 
should, by further diversifying our interests, 


prove a source of additional strength to our 


Company. 


TRADE INVESTMENTS: 


It will be observed that the income from 


these is the substantial figure of £215,000. 
The principal contributors to this total 
British Titan Products Company Limit 


are 
ed, 
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who have again done well, and B You 
Paints Pty. Limited, Sydney (the mB on = 
of British Australian Lead Manufacturey aie 


Pty. Limited), who have had a record yea 
An issue for cash at par of Ordinan 
Capital by the latter Company has bee 
made and we have applied for, and ap 
taking up, Our quota at a cost of aboy 
£188,000 sterling. Our Associated Com 
Enthoven Fry Limited, Johannesburg, hy 
again had a good year and a maiden dividend 
has been declared. 


Your Directors have, on this occasi 
decided that a final dividend of 11} per cem, 
less tax, on the Ordinary Stock, making ; 
total for the year of 14 per cent, less tar, 
should be recommended. The total dividend 
declared in respect of 1953 was 16 per cem, 
less tax, or the equivalent of 10} per cen, 
less tax, on the Ordinary Stock as increased 
by the scrip issue of one for two last Sep. 
tember. Your Board intends, in the absence 
of unforeseen changes in trading conditions, 
to increase the interim dividend payable in 
November, with a view to reducing the 
disparity between the interim and find 
payments. 


It is also recommended that a transfer of 
£404,677 be made to General Reserve and 
that the sum of £495,403 be carried forward 
to 1955. 
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GENERAL 


The usual close personal touch has bees 
maintained with our organisations abroad 
Mr S. Cahn and Mr A. P. Low have visited 
South Africa and Mr G. W. Gibson, th 
Managing Director of Fry’s Metal Foundries 
Limited, has recently returned from a visit 
to India. 


At all centres, relations with our work- 
people have been excellent and we continue 
to receive their full co-operation in ow 
endeavour to hold manufacturing costs at 4 
reasonable level, I view, however, with some 
misgiving the general acceleration in the ratt 
of increase of wages throughout the country 
where these are not accompanied by increased 
productivity ; if this state of affairs continuss, 
the stability’ of our currency will surely be 
threatened. The strength and influence of 
any country, in my opinion, depend largely 
upon its ability to maintain the value of is 
cusrency. 


Business has continued at a satisfactory 
level so far this year but it may be optinusti 
to anticipate that profit margins in all depatt 
ments will be maintained at recent lev 
Given favourable general trading conditions, 
however, I look forward to the current ye 
with confidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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SWEARS & WELLS 
LIMITED 


RECORD RESULTS 


The twenty-eighth ordinary annual general 
meeting o been & Wells Limited 
held on July 11th, in London, Mr Cyril } 
director) presiding. 


E (chairman and joint managi%é 
The following is an extract from his © 
culated statement: . a 
The trading results are the highest ‘ 
recorded by we Group to which all — 
of the business have contributed. Te a 
solidated Profit for the year was £7247", Mae 
and compares with last year’s figure of 
ae e directors recommend 4, oct 
Irdinary dividend, at the rate of 12) ee 
“cent, which makes a ‘total of 20 per cco! 
the year Compared with 124 per cent for 
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Your Board have striven always to deal 
ith a variety of c ities within their 
phere of trading and to manufacture and 
“fer them for sale in their many retail outlets 
cluding Departmental Stores throughout 
he United Kingdom, Eire and Canada and 
ecently in the United States of America. 
is spread of our activities, both in com- 
odity and locality, in the opinion of your 
Board, is a safe course ensuring an even 
eel of profits and avoiding seasonal and 
egional fluctuations. With this in view your 
ompany has further increased its hold- 
ngs in its Subsidiaries owning Departmental 
Stores. 

It is pleasing to report that all sections of 
he organisation are profitable and show an 
xcellent return on the sums employed 
herein. 


The trading for the period since January 
Bist last shows an increase compared with 
he same period last year and accordingly the 
ompany’s adoption of the payment of an 
nterim dividend which was inaugurated last 
wear will be continued. From the trading 
esults to date it is anticipated that we shall 
be able to maintain the rate of dividend on 
the Ordinary Capital as augmented by the 
recent Bonus Issues, 


The report was adopted. 



























































STREAM-LINE FILTERS 
LIMITED 


ig9gTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING 





























In presenting the Accounts for 1954, Mr 
. S$. Garland, Chairman and Managing 
Director, said that the Directors regarded the 
esults as satisfactory. They accorded with 
¢ forecasts given at the last Annual General 
eeting when it was made clear that 1953 
was abnorinal and that profit for 1954 would 
be appreciably lower. 


The net profit for 1954, after depreciation 
and provisions for taxation, was, at £110,758, 
only £54,142 less than in 1953 owing to the 
elcome abolition of Excess Profits Levy, 
hich in 1953 cost £77,400. Taxation 
onsumed {£106,613 as against £259,033 in 
previous year. As plant and machinery 
replacement value over £100,000) had been 
ritten down to £2,118, a sum of £10,025 
as added to replacement reserves, making 
notal £127,906, 


Results for first four months of 1955 were 
omparable with 1954, but effect of higher 
costs of raw materials, increased wages, 
nterrupiion of supplies and of deliveries 
through transport troubles, and the difficulty 
of raising export prices in face of keener 
competition in world markets made final 
Prospects for 1955 unpredictable. 


_ Those who go on strike, apparently so 
ightheartedly, should realise the incalculable 
iury such disturbance of the Country’s 
ome and overseas transport does to the 
ndustries on which they as well as we depend 
por our livelihoods. The Company’s wide- 
spread export trade had hardly recovered 
tom the October stoppage when deliveries 
‘re again disorganised by the strike of 
lransport men and dockers in May. Our 
reign competitors lose no opportunity of 
xploiting to the full the alleged instability 
of British Industry. 


Referring to the recent tentative offer for 
ae mpany’s shares, he said it has been 
Clear that a price of 47s. 6d. per share 


as Dot acceptable to th isi 
of sharchol aan © the requisite percentage 


ae Meeting paid tribute to the excellent 
1 work of the staff and ted the 


‘man and Directors on the results. 
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AMALGAMATED METAL 
CORPORATION 


MR WALTER GARDNER’S REVIEW 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Amalgamated Metal Corporation Limited 
will be held on August 4th at Princes House, 
93, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 


The following is an extract from the 
Statement by the Chairman, Mr Walter 
Gardner, which has been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1954: 


Expanding consumption was the chief 
cause of the appreciable rise in metal prices 
over the year. USA Government stockpiling, 
however, also applied to all four metals and 
decisively strengthened their markets. 


Cash Copper on the London Metal 
Exchange rose from a low point in January, 
1954, of £215 a ton to a peak of £310 in 
October and finished the year at £290 a 
ton. The Chilean Government continued 
to withhold Copper from the world’s markets 
im the first few months of the year and in 
March, 1954, the American Government 
took over 100,000 short tons of Chile’s un- 
sold stocks. In the period August to October 
there were prolonged strikes at major Copper 
producing plants in the US and Chile and 
they brought about an acute shortage of 
Copper. 


The market backwardation reached {£23 
at one time and on every market day of the 
year cash Copper was quoted higher than 
three months Copper. Despite the much 
higher “outside” price, the primary pro- 
ducers in the US held their price, to 
domestic consumers, at 30 cents per lb 
(£240 a long ton) throughout the year, 
though unofficially 40c. or more has been 
paid since then. 


Spot Lead rose from £89 at the beginning 
to £107 at the end of the year and Zinc 
from £74 to £84 a ton. In the first half of 
the year, American producers were much 
concerned at what they considered low 
prices ruling in Europe and pressed their 
Administration to increase the rates of 
import duty into the US. President Eisen- 
hower rejected this “solution” in August 
and, instead, made known his decision to 
order larger purchases of American domestic 
Lead and Zinc for the national stockpile. 
When these two decisions were announced, 
the Lead and Zinc markets rose sharply. 
The consumption of Lead and Zinc gener- 
ally was good and in particular, despite some 
slackening in the Autumn, the demand for 
High Grade Zinc was marked throughout 
the year. 


Cash Tin rose from £650 a ton at the 
beginning of 1954 to £820 in April but 
sagged in the second half of the year and 
closed at just under £700 a ton. The market 
peak was reached at a time of optimism that 
the International Tin Agreement would 
shortly be signed by a sufficient number of 
countries. Whilst this was, in fact, achieved 
by the end of June, 1954, ratification by 
some of the signatory nations is still out- 
standing and the long delay has restrained 
the market. However, American Govern- 
ment purchases, as in every year since 1948, 
absorbed the surplus of production over 
consumption and served to hold up Tin 
prices. 


The metal markets have continued very 
firm so far during 1955. The main general 
influence is that business in the US has 
continued to expand. If there is no serious 
upset from now on, it looks as if world 
usage of the metals in 1955 will rise to fresh 
high levels. 


RUBBER NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC 


The average price for spot Rubber in 
London during 1954 was 204d. per Ib, as 
compared with 20d. during 1953. The price 
rose steadily throughout the year from a low 
of 15jd. in January to 30}d. in December. 
This improvement in price was due mainly 
to an unexpectedly close balance between 
supply and demand. World production was 
approximately 1,800,000 tons ; consumption 
1,740,000, in addition to which there were 
certain purchases by Government stockpiles. 


Present estimates are that USA consump- 
tion will reach an all-time high record of 
approximately 1,400,000 tons, of which 
approximately 575,000 tons will be Natural, 
the balance being Synthetic. The higher 
price for Natural is now affecting the ratio 
of consumption. Whereas the ratio of 
Natural had reached nearly 50 per cent when 
prices were low during 1954, the tendency 
is now for an increase in the percentage of 
Synthetic, and we expect that it will settle 
down, whilst the price of Natural remains 
substantially higher than Synthetic, at about 
60 per cent Synthetic and 40 per cent 
Natural. 


Consumption outside the USA continues 
to be good, and for the year 1955 we expect 
there to be little or no world surplus. It 
would seem that, if world demand continues 
at its present rate, all the production both 
of Natural and Synthetic which can be 
achieved during the next few years will be 
required. 


The British Metal Corporation recently 
completed the sale to Head Wrightson & 
Company Limited of the total issued capital 
of Colliery Engineering Limited and its sub- 
sidiary Cupola Mining & Milling Company 
Limited. 

During the year the Corporation acquired 
a minority interest in Harris & Graham 
(Shipping) Limited, Chartering Agents and 
Shipbrokers of London. 


MINERAL OPERATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


In conjunction with mining friends, the 
British Metal Corporation is engaged in pre- 
liminary exploration work in several parts of 
Great Britain, in the hope of discovering and 
exploiting worth-while deposits of non- 
ferrous ores. 


The Corporation is, with the assistance of 
technical friends, engaged in the production 
of Lead and Zinc concentrates arising from 
the treatment of substantial tonnages of 
dumps, left over from earlier operations, ir 
Northumberland and adjoining counties. 


During the year the British Metal Cor- 
poration (Australia) sold its shareholding in 
Sydney Smelting Company to its partners in 
that Company, Consolidated Tin Smelters 
Limited. 

The British Metal Corporation (Central 
Africa) has acquired a controlling interest in 
Fral Agencies (Pvt.) Limited, Bulawayo, a 
company engaged in the import trade into 
the Rhodesias. 


COCOA 


The operations of Henry Gardner and 
Company have continued to expand in a 
widening field. Amongst other new activities 
it is engaged in the Cocoa market, and its 
business in this commodity with World con- 
simers is growing satisfactorily. 
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SHEFFIELD TWIST DRILL 
AND STEEL COMPANY 


INCREASED DEMAND, PRODUCTION 
AND PROFITS 


MR A. DORMER ON THE OUTLOOK 


The eighth annual general meeting of The 
Sheffield Twist Drill and Steel Company, 
Limited, was held on July 14th at Sheffield, 
Mr Alexander Dormer, chairman and 
managing director, presiding. 


The secretary (Mr Lionel Barber, FCA) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


The following is the chairman’s state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to December 31, 1954: 


During 1954, the demand of your Com- 
pany’s products increased, and by the end 
of the year our production had been stepped 
up very appreciably, thus resulting in a 
gratifying increase in our profits from a net 
£489,623 to £585,581. Despite the increased 
business, we have been able to satisfy the 
demand of our ever increasing clientele by 
recourse to overtime, and engaging what 
extra staff we can. Our subsidiary Com- 
pany, Miller Tools, is making steady 
progress, and we trust that this rate will be 
progressively increased. 


WIDENED RANGE OF PRODUCTS 


During the year, we have continued our 
policy of developing and automatising our 
own machine tools, and there is no doubt 
that this has been a contributory factor to 
the above results. We are determined to 
widen our range of products, and several new 
lines have been and will be placed on the 
market. 


Your Board feels that the labour supply 
position in Sheffield is temporarily exhausted, 
and consequently, these new lines can best 
be made in a separate factory where labour 
might be more readily available. For this 
reason, we have purchased a site at Worksop 
in Nottinghamshire, and this will be 
developed during this year. It is hoped that 
the factory will be in operation by mid 
1956, and the new lines will be exhibited 
at the Machine Tool Exhibition at Olympia 
in June, 1956. 


EXPORT TRADE IMPROVING 


I am glad to announce that our export 
trade is improving, and as I have recently 
returned from a trip to our main markets in 
Africa, I can claim first-hand knowledge as 
to the popularity of your Company’s pro- 
ducts. We are still faced with markets which 
are virtually closed to us, owing to the desire 
to protect local industry. However, we hope 
to re-enter these markets as and when the 
respective Governments realise that com- 
petition is the only way to stimulate an 
economic home production. Wherever there 
is a free market, your Company’s products 
have a ready sale. 


I have already referred to automation in 
our own Works.~ Automation is taking place 
throughout the whole of the engineering in- 
dustry, and there is developing a demand 
for higher quality tools which will give 
trouble-free runs. Without these tools, auto- 
mation is of little use, and it is in this field 
that your Company’s products are becoming 
pre-eminent. 

Your Company’s financial position con- 
tinues to strengthen. The net current assets 
of £1,147,424 show an increase over last year 
of £143,930. Every effort is made to lead 
in the application of new methods and: the 
whole of the Plant and Machinery is main- 


tained to obtain economic production of the 
highest quality. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


This year to date, your Company’s turn- 
over is increasing, and we can look forward 
to another very satisfactory year if progress 
is maintained. For the first time, we are 
able to improve upon the rather empty 
compliment of paying a tribute to our staff 
and employees. All senior office staff and 
foremen have been presented with a special 
bonus of £30. All other employees who 
have been with us since January 1, 1954, 
receive £20, and all junior staff under 18 
years of age who have been with us for the 
same period, receive £10. Nearly a 
thousand employees have benefited from this. 


The report and accounts’ were adopted ; 
the proposed final dividend of Is. 8d. per 
Ordinary Stock Unit, making 2s. 4d. per 
unit for the year, was approved ; the retiring 
director, Mr Lionel Barber, FCA, was 
re-elected and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Franklin, Wild & Company, 
was fixed. 





LAPORTE INDUSTRIES ~ 


PROGRESS OF OPERATING 
COMPANIES 


GROUP’S IMPROVED STRENGTH 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Laporte Industries Limited was held on 
July 7th in London, Mr L. P. O’Brien 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: My most recent communica- 
tion to members was in reference to the offers 
to acquire the issued stock and share holding 
in The Fullers’ Earth Union Limited. The 
offer was accepted, and today the total issued 
share capital of FEU is owned by our Com- 
pany. Before the acquisition of the capital 
of FEU, that company—similarly as with 
our own company—had made a bonus issue 
of one free share for every three Ordinary 
shares of 5s each then held. The effect of 
the bonus issues and the merger terms has 
been to increase the nominal amount of our 
issued capital to £2,732,561. 


During the year, your Company bought 
for cash the total issued share capital of The 
Cleckheaton Chemical Company Limited. 
CCC manufacture hydrochloric and sulphuric 
acids, sodium sulphate, sodium sulphide, 
ferric chloride and other chemicals. Some 
of these chemicals are manufactured by other 
companies within the Laporte Group, and 
the combination makes for greater strength 
and the possibility to co-ordinate manufac- 
ture and sales. 


OPERATING COMPANIES 
Your directors are satisfied with the pro- 


gress of each operating company, and I pro- 
pose to refer to them individually as 


‘ follows: 


Laporte Acids Limited: LAL took over 
the assets and liabilities of The Cleckheaton 
Chemical Company Limited and the Bierley 
Chemical Company Limited at the close of 
the financial year of the three companies, 
ee, See their accounts have been con- 
solidated. 


A considerable amount of new capital has 
been invested in LAL in recent years and 
up to date the acquisition and further de- 
velopment of the Yorkshire manufacturing 
plants have been well justified. Dees the 
past year record caedasiecaetie g 
results have been achieved, naaee 
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Laporte Chemicals Limited: The tradi 

surplus for this Company is nee 
increased over that earned during the 
ceding 12 months, nor is there likely to by 
reat improvement during the 
nancial tr, Decause completion of the pro. 
gramme for extensive plant additions which 
are being made to the hydrogen peroxide 
manufacturing capacity is not expected until 
January, 1956, rather late in this curren 
financial year to have significant effect, 


Furthermore, there have been no increase 
in: the selling prices of hydrogen peroxic 
and of sodium perborate since the beginning 
of 1952, despite the heavy increase in costs 
of production, research, administration and 
transport that have occurred. 


The Directors are of opinion they should 
continue for as long as it is possible o 
combat inflation by increasing sales and 
adopting more efficient methods of manv- 
facture. 


Laporte Titanium Limited: There was a 
progressive increase in output of titanium 
oxide and turnover during the past year. 


The growing demand for titanium oxide is 
unsati in the United Kingdom and 
abroad, and although competitive manufac- 
turers are extending their plants, we are 
confident that the increased output which 
will result from the extension of our manu- 
facturing capacity will be absorbed. 

The Fullers’ Earth Union Limied: The 
prosperity of this Company has continued 
It has increased its sales tonnages and the 
improvement is spread over all departments. 
This has been achieved as a result of a pro- 
gressive, programme of increasing plant 
capacity and improving methods of manv- 
facture, thereby keeping abreast of users’ te- 
quirements, both as regards quantity and 
quality. 

In the near future an important project for 
the modernisation of the plant for the pie 
liminary treatment of earth will be under- 
taken, with the object of decreasing costs of 
production to offset in some measure the 
ever-increasing charges affecting FEU. le 
view of this and the building of new labor:- 
tories there will be a fair amount of additional 
capital expenditure. 

FEU has not increased selling prices since 
January, 1952, on the other hand, there have 
been price reductions of some grades. 


Laporte Chemicals (Australia) Pty 
Limited: Completion of plant extcnswt 


was unfortunately delayed during the pat 


trading period, and also interfered somewhu! 
with ‘production. However, the Company 5 
now set fair to cope with increased outptt 
of various chemicals which are in good 
demand, and should improve its carnings 
during the current year. ; 

Laporte Chemicals (Canada) Limited 
making progress in this market which has 
such great potentiality for industrial develop 
ment. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


The total capital commitments of on 
Group amount to approximately {7910 
but additional capital commitments are u® 

i ion which will involve quite om 
siderable expenditure. As a result, it ™Y 
be necessary to communicate with stock- 
holders again on this subject at a lat:r date 

The forward plans of the Compan; should 
result in ae es on thie comr 
mercial, technical works staffs, undef 
good conditions. We may be disturbed ed 
— by outside influences, but p:ov! 
we pull together as in the past, the Grou? 
should continue to make progress. j 

The report and accounts were adopicd at 
the total dividend of 16 per cent ‘ 
year on the Or Stock was approved. 
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SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS 


RECORD PRODUCTION AND SALES 


MR FLRMIAN LE NEVE-FOSTER’S 
SPEECH 


The twenty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of Smith’s Potato Crisps, Limited, was held 
on July 8th in London. 


Mr Fermian Le Neve-Foster, chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said : The Net 
Profit of the Group, before taxation, amounts 
10 £407,972 compared with £364,971 for the 
previous year. The Net Group Profit, after 
taxation, is £214,138 compared with £141,575 
for the previous year, an increase of £72,563. 


The volume of production and sales again 
constitutes another .all-time record in the 
history of the Company. 


The Directors have come to the conclu- 
sion that, having regard to capital develop- 
ments, it will be in the interest of the 
Shareholders to conserve resources on this 
occasion and maintain the rate of Final Divi- 
dend of 20 per cent plus Cash Bonus of 5 per 
cent, making a total distribution of 324 per 
cent, the same as for the past 17 years. 


At the same time, the Board are recom- 
mending that a sum of £45,523 10s. of the 
Profit and Loss Balance should be applied to 
the payment up in full of 182,094 shares of 
5s. each to be distributed among the Ordinary 
shareholders in proportion to one new 
Ordinary of 5s. for every ten shares held. 


During the year we have spent £175,735 
on new freehold factories together with a 
sum which, after writing off depreciation for 
the year, shows an increase of £40,861 for 
machinery and equipment and additional 
Motor vehicles to handle the increased 
throughput. This is a large sum and the 
benefit to be derived from it has not yet 
been fully realised because it takes some time 
to get new factories fully equipped and 
staffed and running on a real economic basis. 


Our policy in undertaking this programme 
of factory expansion is based on the firm 
belief that there is still a considerable un- 
satisfied demand for our product and that if 
we are to maintain our business on a 
National basis and meet this demand it is 
imperative to provide: additional productive 
capacity. It is essential, too, to locate the 
factories in strategic positions to handle the 
local demands in the most economic way 
and with the minimum of transport costs. 


SALES 


I am happy to report once more that the 
demand for our Product continues unabated 
though at last, with the increased production 
which we can now envisage, we can have 
some hopes of meeting it and providing to 
- customers more adequate supplies than 
have been possible in the past few years. It 
is unhealthy to leave demand unsatisfied too 

ng because it encourages competitors to 
step in or we may become prejudiced by 
inferior products. The Slogan “There are 
ho Crisps like Smith’s ” still holds good and 

make no apologies for repeating it. When 
customers can get them, we believe, they will 
always prefer Smith’s to other makes. 
are popularity of crisps is remarkable and 
Crit’ Public crisps usually mean Smith's 
5 ‘Sps. Quality is always the watchword of 
oa and this is well appreciated’ by the 
public. I have every confidence that with the 
the oe Position we have established in 
: zt and under the progressive policy 
tat Wwe are pursuing this company will 
nue to give a good account of itself and 
to the fame of 
lato Crisps. 


The re e 
Proposals we tenons —e woes 


our product, Smith’s . 


DENNISTOWN RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of- this Company was held on July 12th in 
London, Sir Harry Townend, chairman, 
presiding. The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement: 


_ Although the accounts show an increase 
in profit from £9,655 for the previous year 
to £15,411, it is disappointing to record that 
the crop harvested was a poor one. Fortu- 
nately we had the benefit of more remunera- 
tive prices towards the end of the year, 
although it should be borne in mind when 
considering the accounts that the average 
market price for the whole of 1954 was only a 
fraction above the average for the psevious 
year. 


It is satisfactory to note, however, that’a 
not inconsiderable reduction was effected in 
estate expenditure, which is down from 
£61,361 to £51,419. It is to this that we 
can attribute the increased profit for the 
year. The crop harvested of 1,003,407 Ib 
is 128,225 Ib less than the previous year. 


_After allowing for various items and pro- 
viding £12,700 for taxation and £38,000 for 
replanting, we were able to pay a dividend 
of 8 per cent against 5 per cent last year, 
and carry forward £8,780. 


The recently published Malayan Govern- 
ment’s White Paper on Replanting and 
Taxation at last gives official recdgnition of 
the need for aid to Malaya’s primary 
industry. 

It is estimated that a crop of 1,025,000 Ib 
should be attained during the current year. 
Up to April 30, 1955, 375,200 Ib have been 
harvested as compared with 296,100 Ib for 
the same period last year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


_ TELEPHONE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY LTD. 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of Telephone Manufacturing Company 
Limited was held on July 11th in 
Mr Fred T. Jackson, OBE, Compl 
(Chairman and Managing Director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Activity in all branches of your Company’s 
business was maintained at a high level. 


Export business continued during the year 
at the rate of 20 per cent of our turnover 
with incoming orders at a slightly higher 
rate, though in many cases the prices are 
unremunerative as a result of intense com- 
petition. 


The supply of Subscribers Apparatus, i.c., 
Telephone Instruments, Manual Switch- 
boards and allied Apparatus to the British 
Post Office has been at a somewhat higher 
level during the year under review and it is 
good to know that at last there is to be some 
relaxation in the Treasury restrictions on the 
activities of the British Post Office. 


In March this year there was another 
Wage Award in the Engineering Industry. 
It has to be realised by those concerned that 
these Wage Awards which have become an 
annual feature, unless accompanied by an 
increase in the productivity of each individual 
can only result in higher prices and a lower- 
ing -of the standard of living. Furthermore, 
there is a danger of pricing ourselves out of 
the export markets on which this country 
depends for its survival. 


The report was adopted, and a total divi- 
dend of 10 per cent was approved. 


yt CROWN ZELLERBACH 


CS 


CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the State of Nevada, United States of America) 


MANUFACTURERS OF PULP, PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS, 
LUMBER, PLYWOOD AND OTHER FOREST PRODUCTS. 


CONDENSED SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED RESULTS FOR THE 
YEAR ENDED APRIL 30, 1955. 


Net Sales ob axe dis 
Income before taxes on income ... 
Net Income os wis 
Dividends paid __... nc bes 
Earnings retained in the business 
Shares of common stock outstanding 
Per share of common stock outstanding : 
Income before taxes on income 
Net income said 
Dividends paid ots waa ode 
Earnings retained in the business .~— 


Federal, state and other taxes (excepting socia 


Additions to properties : 

Acquired with new subsidiaries 

Other additions and improvements 
Working capital dus en ae 
Ratio of current assets to current liabilities 


Consolidated long term debt (excluding current portion) 
Production of paper and paperboard—in tons ... ‘ 


1955 1954 
$306,326,000 $297,959,000 
$56,340,000 $52,978,000 
$32,657,000 $26,828,000 
$16,625,000 $14,166,000 
$16,032,000 $12,662,000 
7,353,129 7,240,644 


$7.48 $7.38 
$4.26 $3.65 
$2.10 $1.85 
id tiie ine $2.18 $1.80 
| security taxes) $28,445,000 $30,861,000 


— $43,818,000 
$30,403,000 $17,808,000 

«- $94,860,000 $99,201,000 
eee om 4.6 to I 
$51,075,000 $55,022,000 
1,102,849 1,058,809 


Copies of the Annual Report for the year ended April 30, 1955, may be obtained 
from the London Transfer Agents, The British Empire Trust Company, Limited, 
3, Lombard Street, E.C.3, on application. 

Residents in the British Isles, whose shares are not registered in their own names, 
and other interested parties, who wish their names placed on the mailing list for future 
communications, should notify the London Transfer Agents accordingly. 
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VENNER LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


OUTLOOK ENCOURAGING 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Venner Limited was held on July 12th at 
New Malden, Surrey. 


Mr Arthur A. Rowse, CBE, MIMechE, 
MICE, MIEE (the chairman), presided and 
said : 


The Shareholders will have had the oppor- 
tunity of perusing the Directors’ Report and 
the Statement of Accounts which have been 
circulated and I trust I may take them as 
read, 


It is a pleasure to be able to report that for 
the fourth year in succession the output has 
shown a progressive increase ; both the turn- 
over and the profit are the highest in the 
history of the Company. 


When introducing the Accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1952, I referred to 
the adverse effect of the Excess Profits Levy. 
It is gratifying to report that arguments 
against this Tax, with its retarding effect on 
industry, have been recognised and the Tax 
has now been removed. In 1952 the Excess 
Profits Levy absorbed £10,050 and in 1953 
£10,480—a total of £20,530. This amount 
should have been available for adding to the 
Company’s resources and the Board have 
taken the first opportunity after the with- 
drawal of the Tax of correcting the position 
in some measure by allocating the amount of 
£30,000 to General Reserve. 


The profit for the year, after depreciation, 
amounted to £97,821, an increase of rather 
more than £14,500 over that for 1953. Taxa- 
tion, due partly to reduction in the standard 
rate,-absorbed a lower proportion of the 
Profit at £47,752, being £38,252 Income Tax 
(less the benefit of certain allowances) and 
£9,500 Profits Tax. The balance available is 
£50,069, 


The balance brought forward from 1953 
was £16,609, making an amount available for 
distribution of £66,678, compared with 
£45,719-fast year. 

The Directors recommend that this should 
be allocated as under: 


To Dividend on 8 per cent Cumu- 
lative Preference Shares for Year 
ended September 30, 1954, less 


Income Tax ou a sea ee 
To Addition to General Reserve ... £30,000 
To a Dividend of 15 per cent on the 

Ordinary Stock, absorbing, less 

Income Tax ace are ..- £18,630 
Leaving to be carried forward to 

next year ... £16,728 


ADEQUATE FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


During the year it became increasingly 
apparent that in order to sustain the high 
level of output and, in particular, to finance 
the volume of debtors consequent on expand- 
ing foreign trade, it was essential for the 
Company to have additional cash resources. 
An unsecured loan of £200,000 at 5} per 
cent redeemable between 1963 and 1967 was 
arranged. Although the Balance Sheet shows 
no bank overdraft, substantial facilities are 
in fact available and the current cash 
resources’are adequate for present operations. 


ADDITIONS TO PLANT 


Considerable additions to Plant and 
Machinery and to Loose Tools were made 
during the year. The additions to fixed 
assets generally have proved a remunerative 
investment and contributed towards the 
increased profit. 


The plant has again been maintained at a 
high level of efficiency and improvements in 
methods of production have been introduced 
wherever possible. 


Sales increases were recorded in all 
departments of the Company’s activities 
during the year. Export sales were, in the 
main, confined to the Time Switch and 
Instrument Division and accounted for 25 
per cent of the output. 


PARKING METERS 


Deliveries of Parking Meters to the 
Commonwealth started: in 1954. During the 
current year interest is becoming more 
marked and the outlook remains encouraging. 
The interest in and the success of the Parking 
Meters overseas reinforces the view that there 


is a useful market for the Meters at home. 


when legislative action is complete, and the 
advantages of the Meter and of the Metering 
system generally are appreciated by the 
public Meanwhile, the Meters have been 
fully standardised and flow production 
methods established. 


The Battery business continues to make 
encouraging progress. It operated on a 
profitable basis during the year and results 
for 1955 indicate a substantial advance in 
sales. 


, The Company’s Electronic Marker Buoy 
continued to sell in 1954 and enquiries for 
increased quantities are in hand. 


In the field of precision engineering the 
efforts of the Company in regard to 
specialised aircraft equipment have been 
successful. The volume of work is expand- 
ing and additional factory space and further 
equipment have been arranged. 


As regards the current year, the order 
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position is satisfactory and output to date 
compares favourably with last year in jj 
departments. The rail strike and the disloca. 
tion brought about by the dock strike render 
any prediction impossible at this stage ; by 
given a reasonably early settlement of thes 
problems and in the absence of factors oy. 
side the Company’s control there is every 
reason to expect a satisfactory year. 


It is obvious that the results shown in the 
Balance Sheet could not have been achieved 
without the loyal co-operation of all the staf 
and of the works employees during the year, 
They deserve the thanks of the shareholder; 
and I am sure that these will be accorded 
them. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BRIXTON ESTATE, 
LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of Brixton 
Estate, Limited, was held on July 7th in 
London, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Francis 
Humphrys, GCMG, GCVO (the chairman), 
presiding 2 

The following is an extract from his circu. 
lated statement: 


Properties: The properties have been 
well maintained during the year. 


Gross Income: Shows an _ increase of 
£8,574 to £155,445, and net profit, subject 
to tax, has risen from £92,318 to £100,319, 
an increase of £8,001. 


Net Revenue: Of this profit of £100,319 
taxation takes £49,192, leaving a net revenue 
of £51,127, an increase of £9,718. 


General Reserve: The sum of £21,000 
has been allocated to the revenue reserve, 
which now stands at £51,000. 


Future Prospects: The erection of the 
factory at our Brixton property has now been 
completed. Owing to the fact that building 
licences are no longer required, our as 
ciated company is now able to develop 0 
sites They will not become revenue produc- 
ing until 1956. As and when they are let, 
our associated company should be able © 
increase its distribution. 


Ordinary Dividend: Two interim divi- 
dends amounting to 15 per cent, less (ax, 
have ‘already been paid on the ordinary shart 
capital, and a final dividend of 10 per cent, 
less tax, is now recommended. 

Bonus Issue: It is proposed to make 4 
further free issue of bonus shares of one 
ordinary share for every four held. The acw 
shares will rank for the second interim @ 
final dividend for 1955. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the proposed scrip issue approved. 


EEE, 


THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 


R.C.A. 48 


PAYMENT OF DIVIDEND 
At the Annual General Mecting of the Company held on une 24, 1955. 
dividend of Twelve Shillings and Three Pence per £5 share proposed by the Directors 
was duly declared in respect of the year ended December 31}, 1954, but it was decided 
that Ten Shillings only of this amount should be paid as from July 5. 1955” leaving 


Payment of the balance in suspense 


In accordance with this decision Notice is hereby given that a dividend of Ten 
Shillings per £5 share on Coupon No. 128. less Egyptian Government and Alexandria 
Municipal Taxes amounting to s 1/10.44d., will be paid on and after July 5, 1955, 

at 


ines Limited, 


at the National Bank of Egypt in Alexandria at Rue Toussoun. or in 


6 King William Street, E.C 4 
By Order of the 

ALEX 
Alexandria, June 24. 1955 


Board, 
L BENACHI Chairman and Adm Délégué. 


Notice is hereby given 
capital stock of this 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
5 PER CENT REDEEMABLE STOCK. 1959-62 
Notice is hereby given that in order to prepare the Warrants for Interest due 
the above-mentioned stock will be ‘closed 


September 1, 1955, the Transfer Books of 
from August as until August 8th, both dates inclusive. 


or Barclays Bank D.C.O. (London poecrest of the above stock). a 


G 
Circus Place. London Wall E.C.2 July 11, 1955 











subjects.—Write today for free 


or cali at 30 Queen Victoria Street. London, E.C.4. 


EXPERI POSTAL TUITION 
For Examimations—BSc(Fcoon) LLB and other external London University Degrees . 
Law Society; Bar. Accountancy: Banking: Secretarial; Civil Service; Commercial; 
General Certiticate of Education etc Also many non-examination Courses in business 
: prospectus and/or advice mentioning examination (if 
any) of subjects in which interested. to the Secretary (G 9/2) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


July 13, 1955. 


m, 
HARRISON, Manager. &% RN AGAIN 
of raisi the 

the 


10 a.m-5 p.m 


that a Dividend of 37! cents per share upow UN wit ie 
nk has been declared for the current quarter anc oi 
payable at the Bank and its branches on and after September 1, 1955, to share 

of record at the close of 


. ."—Exhibition by MARS (Modern Architectural Resear 
GROUP. A selection of the world’s best modern archi 


_— ee ee, Pe Jee 
Mayor in the Courtyard of the Royal nge. 


STRICTLY confidential, impartial and 
in such work into the future 
= Prospects 


NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an interim dividend ot Fifty Cents (50 c.) oe 
the tere Payable in Canadian funds, has bee red 


n decia 
payable September 15, 1955. to sharel 
of business, August 15, 1955 


Toronto, July 12, 1955. 


rectors of Novas 
we of record at the clox 


ee ae ae WINDLER, Sccretay_ 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA . 


DIVIDEND NO. 272 the paid-u? 


paneer on July 30, 1955. 
. . T H. ATKINSON, General Manager 


EXTRUSIONS BY MARLEY 


Buyers requiring rigid and flexible tubes and sections in thermoplastic 
materials should ask 
De . Lenha M 


for. a quotation from Marley Extrusions Limited 
aidstone, Kent. Harrietsham 381 eee 


12 noon, July t 
July 12-30, Moa.Sa 
free. 


Berore YOU BUY those shares. see what the investors Chronicle nas o 7 
it is the best-informed : 
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LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

STUDENTSHIPS IN INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
Applications are invited from graduates (including this summer’s graduates) ns 
sonomics, history, law, phi Or international relations, for Studentships of 
00 for ‘advanced study within field of international st i ie ee 
945-56, with possibility of renewal. ns iene tee | 
“lars to The Secretary, London School of Economics and Political Science, 
loughton Strect, w.c,2. 


~ LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
FELLOWSHIP IN INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
Applications are invited for a Fello (value £1,000), tenable for the session 
44.56, with possibility of ] appointed will be required to carry 
t an approved proamas ca Se = of pameotionat aie broadly 
J. Closing a -— Apply particulars to he Secretary, 
Aedon School of Economics and Political Science, Houghton Street, W.C.2. : 


~ AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 


ARMIDALE, NEW SOUTH WALES 

Applications are invited for the positions of Senior Lecturer and Lecturer in 
conomics The Lecturer appointed will be required to prepare and conduct 
prrespondence courses in the subject of Economics for the B.A. degree. He will 
encouraged (to assist in internal enstiog. in addition to correspondence duties. and 
D engage in research work, The Senior © will be required to teach internally 
d to assist in the administration of the Department. 

The commencing salary for the Lecturer will be within the range, £A1,200-£A1,750 
r annum, according to. qualifications, with annual increments of £A80. The com- 
ncing salary for the Senior Lecturer be within the range, £A1,800-£A2.150 
r annum, according to qualifications, with annual increments of £A70. The salary 
the Lecturer and of the Senior Lecturer will be subject to deductions under the 
te Superannuation Act, 

The Lecturer will be expected to take up duties as soon as can be arranged after 
he date of appointment ; and the Senior urer on or after January 1, 1956. 
Conditions of appointment and additional information may be obtained from the 
cretary, Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36, Gordon 
guare, London, W.C.1. : nna : 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, in Australia and London, is 
ugust 29, 1955 


HER MAJESTY’S OVERSEA CIVIL SERVICE 


Applications are invited for the sehownt Eee — 

TATISTICIAN, DEPARTMENT OF STATISTICS, FEDERATION OF NIGERIA. 
Qualifications required are a good honours degree in mathematics or economics, 
ith some practical experience statistical work. — 

The appointment is on contract terms at an appropriate point in the salary scale, 
627 to £1,419 per annum, plus an expatriation allowance of £180 to £300 per annum. 
gratuity of £25 to £37 10s, for each period of three months’ service is payable on 
tisfactory completion of contract. Government quarters provided when available at 
rental of 10 per cent. of basic salary. Free passages on appointment and leave 
pr officer, wife, and up to two children under 18 years of age. 3 
Apply in writing to the Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office, Great Smith 
reet, London, S.W.1, giving briefly age, qualifications and experience. Mention the 
ference. number, BCD.59/14/02. 


DIRECTOR OF TRAINING will be appointed to the headquarters in London 
of the BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
IDUCATION (BACIE). has 
This appointment will be madé'on or before January 1, 1956, and applications from 
itably qualified persons are invited. BACIE is a voluntary association of member 
ms, ¢ducation institutions and authorities, government departments, trade associa- 
ons and others, formed im 1919 to promote the education, training and methods of 
lection of persons engaged in industry, commerce or public administration, The 
irector of Training will be the most senior member of the Association’s permanent 
ff. His duties will include the anisation of a number of short full-time courses 
f those responsible for the promo’ . Planning and development of education and 
ining in industry, commerce or the public service. He must have had sufficient 
Perience of employee education and training to be able to give practical advice on 
IS subject to members. 
Salary will be in the £1,750 to £2,000 p.a. range, and the position is pensionable. 
ly men of outstanding ability amd experience will be considered.—Application 
orm and detailed Job Description may be obtained from Sir Ronald Nesbitt-Hawes, 
E, Honorary Secretary, BACIE, 8, Hill Street, London,W.1. Envelopes should be 
arked “ Director of Training.” 
SLIB invites applications for @ senior post carrying the rank of -an Assistant 
Director. The dutics will include investigations into various aspects of com- 
nication and specialised imfofmation services in i and clsewhere, consulting 
rk in the special library and information field and some general administrative 
ties. Salary on a scale £900—£¥,200 p.a., plus superannuation, starting int on 
scale to depend on qualifications and experience. Further particulars from the 
trector, ASLIB, 4 Palace Gate, London, 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 


VACANCY FOR ASSISTANT SECRETAR Y—£1,560-£1,950 

n order to cope with the greatly increased activities of The Institution, Council 
Ss approved the appointment of an additional Assistant Secretary in the salary 
= of £1,560 to £1,950 per annum. There is a Superannuation Scheme. 
Applications are invited from memibers who are interested in the advancement 
the. profession and the work of The Institution. 

a 4ppointment will be mainly concerned with the development of The Institution 
{i will include Education, Traini Membership, Research, Library and Technical 
pete, and matters consaraat with public relations. Applicants must be 
eee Members of the Institution, personable, and have administrative ability, 

. energy. 

Applications will be treated in the strictest confidence and should be in the hands 
the Secretary by September 1S$th, marked “Personal—Asst. Secretary appointment.” 


NORTH EAST INDUSTRIAL AND’ 
Ce DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


gree : uired to carry out a survey of Tees-side. Applicants should have a 
ply Sec Geography andjér Economics, Research experience desirable.—For details, 
—Scretary, N.ETD.A., 9, Eldon Square, Newcastie-upon-Tyne, 1. by July 30th. 


A young Ch: ACCOUNTANT 


ustrial ¢ ed Accountant, not over 28 years of age, is required by a leading 
blainineg 1. P2ny. The successful applicant will be expected to undergo a period 
Idition’ to ‘or senenee. to undertake duties of a responsible nature. In 
vantage ann sstonal qualifications a University Degree would “be considered an 
climinary tough not essential, An adequate salary will be paid during the 
muneratio Peres, , but the prospects of the appointment are outstanding, including 
bintment “ence ee per annum within five years of being confirmed in the 
assumed. scone Teatter advances may be expected as increased responsibility 
HARTER cnd details of qualifications and experience to Box 131. 


Ensinc D or Incorporated Accountant required by leading Building and Civil 
their «0% Company to take charge of the Accounts and Office Management 
Dt less tha. 2 t¥, Company in Canada. Salary, depending on qualifications, but 
Pronto, Exc. dollars per annum. Company operating both in Montreal and 
© should h, : both Canada and the Group, for right_ candidate 
dustry also helofol wees: im Industry, knowledge of Canada and Contracting 
DERSON A | Abe ‘ane. Stating full details of experience, to Box 133. 
of Contract SSISTANT ), age 30-40, required by Chairman of large firm 
c shorthand ors. Good appearance and pleasing personality essential. Able to 
St. Comments _ and collate information. Must be willing to reside on south 
ite Box },> ""® Salary in accordance with ability. Contributory pension fund.— 


M Ages.) 
will ie an 's required in the Staff Dept., London, of a large Company. Preference 
of job ¢\ sluatios euates up to 30 years. Duties will include the applica- 
ate’men need appin iE. rernientes ent mal selection. Only 


Puan Sudan : £5. 10s, Europe Poland) : €4.15s. 
$21 so Gibatear, Male oike. 


‘odie a Gayion ~ €6 
. : . 


S.W.1. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The pease invite applications for the im Social Administration tenable 
* year Aone | : and Political (salary £1,300-—£1,550—£1 800 
by the A demic Resteer Oar must be received not later than September 19, 1955, 
further particulars aatewer, Saivenity. of London, Senate House, W.C.1, from whom 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ECONOMIC 

Chitdrey’ Salary scale £550—£650 per- annum, with membership of the FSSU 

August 6. 1953, 10 the Resistrer, the Usiveuien Manta 1S he tn turner 
particulars and’ forme of ener, oe Manchester 13, from whom 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for posts as ASSISTAN Is 
in the Department of Agricultural E — T AGRICULTURAL poomans is 
he “fret instance Sey — sesenen ics. Appointment will be for one year in 

ee. S: Men £460 : 
women: scale is under review. Initial salary + eae 6 ere ee Een 


ence. Applications should be . 
the University, Manchester 13, ‘from ‘whom further particulars end forme of st , 


tion may’ be ‘obtained from whom further particulars and forms of applica- 


- THE UNIVERSITY OF HULL 


Applications are invited for a research a i 1 
1 Ppointment in the Department { Economics 
one _Commerce to conduct a three-year investigation into econeanics of fish 
Samivatica. Applicants must possess suitable academic qualifications and experience. 
* ry scale, £650 x £50—£1,000, together with F.S.S.U. and children’s allowances. 
urther particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, with whom —- tions (five 
copies) and the name of two referees must be soapre not later than July 23, 1955. 
te ean mare Sates will be interviewed on July 27, 1955. Special application forms 


‘UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 


: ASSISTANT AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIS 
Applications are invited for the above ataaiaatios in = us 
tural Economics at the School of Agriculture, Sutton Bonington. ndi 
be graduates in Economics and/or Agriculture. Salary scale: Men £450 x £25 to £600 
x £30 to £745; Women, £450 x £20 to £590 x £25 to £640. Form of application 
and conditions of appointment may be obtained from the undersigned. 
H. PICKBOURNE, Registrar. 


CIVIL ENGINEER 


A large company with an international market has a managerial opening 
for a civil engineer. High professional = are required, and candi- 
dates should have had wide experience large-scale contracting. An interest 
in administration is cssential as the handling of a la 
Salary will depend on experience. i 
and offers excellent prospects. The post wi 
area. Details of career and qualifications should be addressed to Box 116. 
All replics will be acknowle and treated in confidence. 


A WELL-KNOWN Industrial Company requires a Chartered Accountant, experienced 
in Management Accounting, to fill a responsible vacancy on its permanent staff, 
Those who have held positions of responsibility in Industry will be considered and a 
University Degree is desirable but not essential. The prospects are outstanding. A 
commencing salary up to £1,500 a year will be paid, but the successful applicant 
would be expected to reach upwards of £3,000 within five years. The appointment 
is pensionable. Auglicatiens are invited from Accountants not over 35 years of age, 
oO 


giving full details qualifications, posts held, etc., in confidence, to Box 129. 


ORD MOTOR COMPANY, LIMITED are increasing their Finance Staff 

in connection with the major expansion programme which is now under 
way. Men of high calibre and exceptional ability, between the ages of 25 and 
35 are required for financial analysis and control functions. Opportunities for 
advancement will be exceptional for the right men. Applications are invited 
particularly from university graduates, qualified accountants (especially honours 
men) and public administrators. Salaries and conditions service are 


amongst the best in industry. Please apply to Salaried Personnel Department. 
Dagenham, quoting C.C.C. 


_ = OVERSEAS DIVISION of a long-established internationally famous Company 
with headquarters in the U.S.A., is urgently seeking to increase its Marketing 
staff. The need arises from the big expansion plans with which the Division is now 
going ahead. The positions envisaged could either be with the Associated Company 
in Britain or with the Associated Companies on the Continent. 

Suitable candidates will be between 24 and 30 years of age and of good education, 
preferably to University degree standard. In the case of those at the higher end 
of the age bracket, their previous business experience need not have been in the 
Marketing field. 

All the men selected will receive their preliminary training in England, but may 
thereafter continue their career in Britain or on the Continent. To men who have 
a particular interest in working on the Continent, it will be an advantage to have a 
second European language, : ‘ 

A good salary will be paid from the start, and future earnings will keep pace with 
increasing responsibilities. 

Applications, which will be treated in strict confidence, should contain full details 
of education and career to date—Apply Box 138. ; 

TOCKBROKERS of some size, and making growth, with ample finance and every 

facility, but no Institutional Department, require Member qualified by experience 
and with some connection (and still more a vigorous potential) to join in founding 
same. Salary of importance and obvious prospects. Replies treated in confidence 
and considered in first instance only by Senior Partner.—Box 123. a 

HE Paris office of an international frm of accountants invites applications from 
T newly qualified accountants and from accountants experienced in accounting and 
business machine installations. Interviews will be neld in London.—Box 126. 

HARTERED ACCOUNTANT required for a year’s preparatory training in 

London before taking on responsible position in central Africa. Applicants should 
be under 30 and must have good command of English, versatility and extensive 
professional experience since qualification.—Boz 114. ; 

OMPANY Secretary seeks young assistant. Applications are invited from young 

ladies with good education and with previous experience of accountancy and 
book-keeping. Permanent position. Starting salary up to £416 per annum, depending 
on age and experience. Annual increments, Pension Scheme, holiday fund, luncheon 
room, very pleasant working c+ nditions in West End, and excellent prospects.—Write 
in confidence, giving full details of training and experience, to Box 127. 


“CAPITAL INVESTMENT IN BRAZIL — 


If you are looking for a reliable person able to organise and run your own enterprise 
in Rio de Janciro, Brazil, please contact Dr. Moreira Lopes, who is both commercial 
lawyer and chartered accountant. English spoken. Highest references. His own 
office and telephone may be shared by your company.—Please write to Dr. Moreira 
Lopes, Rua.da Assembicia 93—sala 305, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


R AANAGING Director, British, mid-forties, with over twenty years’ experience in 
the Shipping business, especially the operation of first-class liner Agencies, 
Conference work, Owners representation. dry cargo tramp and tanker chartering, 
Ship sale, ctc.; accustomed to visiting Principals and Clients im various countries at 
highest levels; valuable connections and experience in U.K., East, Far East, Europe 
and U.S.A. ; for private reasons desires change to position of widest scope and 
responsibhity in similar business at home or abroad but preferably in temperate 
climate. Confidential inquiries, giving outline of possible terms, etc., to Box 130. 
CONOMIC HISTORIAN (Ph.D. Cantab.) available immediately for University or 
E other post (¢.g., writing history of firm or industry). Good references, numerous 
publications, plus experience of teaching and research.—Box 134. : 
CRIPT-WRITEEF. in B.B.C. with flair for publicity secks opening with opportunities 
in industrial ot commercial concern.—Box 128. : 
ENIOR EXECUTIVE.—B. Com., A.M.L.LA., 44 years, desires change for personal 
reasons, seeks position as General or Assistant General Manager in progressive 
industry, showing opportunity for expansion. area or home counties preferred. 
—Box 135. 


The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 
israel: £6 Z 


oe 


of S. ; 10s. 

U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 
ished weekly ‘Tae Economist Newspaper, Lrp. 
.; Overseas Ka eae. July 16, 1955. : 
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BAHRAIN=The contrast of old and 
new in this colorful shaikhdom jg © 
shown graphically here. The Bahraini’s 
lateen-tigged dhow, Bahrain's tradj- | 
tional fishing and pearling craft, sails ” 
gracefully through the waters of the 
Persian Gulf. In the background we | 
see a modern refinery and Sitra Wharf | 
where tankers take on refined oil prod. * 
ucts for delivery to markets halfway | 
‘round the world, 


. . " ~ ——_—— ee ee 
NEW ZEALAND—Near majestic Mt. Egmont lies New [So 
Plymouth, largest city of Taranaki Province. This scenic —— oe 
land is the world’s largest exporter of dairy 
products and lamb, ranks second in exports 
of wool. Caltex is proud to be a part of thi 
scene ... glad to help an enterprising coun- 
try take its place in the modern world. 














PHILIPPINES — Not gun barrels... just a few 
/ sections of the miles of pipe for the new _ 
Caltex refinery at Batangas. This refinery, 

which will be completed in 1954, shows the 
confidence of business in the ability and fu- 
ture of the Philippines. Working with Fili- 
pino engineers and craftsmen, Caltex enjoys 
the co-operation and good will so vital to 
such an immense project. eae /\ 


é eter <7 
Caltex serves the people of 67 lands 


IN 67 LANDS~across half the world, through such developments as 
these, Caltex is able to supply better fuels and lubricants for industry, 
for agriculture and for motoring millions. These require a continual 
investment of funds and skills, backed by a faith in a better future for 
free nations. 
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CALTEX Petroleum Products 


SERVING EUROPE + AFRICA + ASIA AUSTRALIA » NEW ZEALAND 
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What a Life Premium Buys 


IVE years ago The Economist made a comparison of 
what the policy-holder in various British life offices got 
for his money. The payments made under similar with- 
profits policies by different offices were compared. So 
were the terms currently offered by those offices for new 
with-profit and non-participating contracts. The offices 
declare their bonuses at intervals of up to 5 years, so that 
it seems appropriate to repeat the exercise of November 18, 
1950, and see how the comparison now shapes. 
Since 1945 the annual growth of the life office funds has 
been the biggest and most consistent source of personal 


‘saving. Staff pension and assurance schemes now account 
for an important part of that growth, but. the traditional 


bread-and-butter ‘business—whole life and endowment 
assurances—is still the mainstay. No comprehensive 
statistics are published of total business in force on a single 
date according to types of policy, nor is any breakdown 
available of endowment assurances into those connected 
with staff schemes, “top hat” and other, and those 
which are “ individual.” The published summary of the 
returns of the offices to the Board of Trade does include 
tables of business in force at the date of the latest actuarial 
valuation of each office, but the returns may have been 
made at the end of any of the preceding five years. 

Table I shows that the swing in public preference away 
from participating policies (i.e., contracts that, in return for 
the payment of a relatively high rate of premium, confer the 
right to share in the surplus 
revealed at the periodical 
actuarial valuations) towards 
non- participating _ policies 
(which give the maximum 
immediate insurance covet 
for a given premium) 
gathered considerable 
momentum in the six years 
1948-53. During the period 
1937-48 sums assured under 
non-participating whole life 
and endowment assurances 
rose by 71 per cent, from 
£420.4 million to £719.6 


With 
Profits 


TABLE IL—ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCES IN FORCE 


Latest Valuation Returns of Companies Established in Great 
Britain from the Board of Trade Returns 


Whole Life 
Assurances 


Without 
Profits 


under participating policies in contrast rose by only 
33 per cent, from 1,403.6 million to 1,871.0 
million. Between’ the end of 1948 and the end of 
1953, non-participating sums assured expanded by {608.6 
million to £1,328.2 million, whilst participating business in 
force rose by £625.5 million to {2,496.5 million. The rate 
of expansion of non-participating policies during the latter 
period was thus 85 per cent compared once again with 33 
per cent for participating policies. When other non- 
participating policies, including the capitalised value of the 
substantial deferred annuity business under staff pension 
schemes, are brought into account, the sums assured by the 
Offices. under non-participating contracts now materially 
exceed the sums assured by participating policies. 

This reversal of the traditional pattern of the business is 
causing the offices some concern ; it is one of the reasons 
why participating pension schemes are now being offered 
by an increasing number of offices. The cushion afforded 
by the larger premiums under participating, as compared 
with non-participating, contracts for the same guaranteed 
benefit is a comfort to the offices, but the essential point is 
that the participating policy holder has a piebald contract— 
part fixed, and part an equity in success or disappointment. 

Is the growing public preference for non-profit contracts 
and particularly for non-profit endowment assurances, 
soundly based ? This preference is not quite as strong as 
the figures suggest. “Top hat” pension arrangements 
usually take the form of 
non-participating endowment 
assurances that carry an 
option to purchase an annuity 
with the proceeds of the policy 
at maturity. These arrange- 
ments are made to soften the 
impact of taxation on the 
top slice of income ; the type 
of policy is of secondary 
importance. Although the 
total amount of the business 
on the books of the life offices 
under “top hat” arrange- 
ments is not. known it is 
certainly substantial. In 


Endowment 
Assurances 


With 
Profits 


Without 
Profits 











2 BRITISH INSURANCE 


addition a considerable volume of new business is trans- 
acted by the life offices each year in connection with house 
purchase loans ; the policyholder usually wishes to keep 
his outlay to a minimum, and accordingly endowment 
assurance policies issued under pene schemes are 
usually non-participating. 

Table II gives the data from which an attempt can be 
made to assess the shrewdness of those who choose to pay 
the surcharge demanded by the offices for the privilege of 
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in the equity of the business oF, to be precise, 

in that part of it (it varies from the whole in the mutua] 
offices to 90 per cent in most proprietary companies) that 
is set aside for policyholders in the constitution of the office. 
There is no satisfactory way of assessing the relative merits 
of with-profit policies other than comparing the amounts 
ultimately paid out by the different offices under similar 
contracts. This comparison is made for a representative 
whole life assurance in columns (1) (2) and (3) of the table. 





TABLE II.—LIFE ASSURANCE COMPARISONS 


Basis: An Annual Premium of £25 paid by a life aged 30 next birthday assurable at tabular rates. 


Amounts PayasBLe In 1955 


New Sums Assurep tn 1955 (a) 


Whole Life Assurance 
With Profits Effected 


Endowment hamicenee, 
With Profits Effected 





in 1915 in 1930 Without Profits With Profits 
Cc ‘ Payable on Death Payable on Maturity 
pry. in 1955 in 1955 
| | : + | Whole | Endow- | Whole | Endow- 
S 5 um i ment i ment 
nanuse a Bonus | Total Aamcet Bonus | Total Air: 1 Retire: Ames. ao ee rate of : 
ance | ance (c)| anee | ance {c) po we 
7 8 9 D 
£ £ (per cent) 
RRO oe os sks kee j i 1,385 0 1,005 dig 36/- compound 
WOE ikon cue a Cha aeewca se 1,015 777 1,792 619 271 890 1,474 735 1,011 578 35/— compound 
Brien c, . 5s io0s 0s ween fe 1,031 608 | 1,639 620 225 845 | 1,425* | 725° | 1,015* 589° | H/— simple 
Cohedemtae . 5 «iia 6s a 168 1,026 685 | 1,711 619 238 857 | 1,449 1% 979 $71 40/— simple (°) 
Clerical, Medical & General... } 1,028 770 | 1,798 594 285 | 879 | 1,479 T17 | 2,093 576 35/- simple 
j 2 
Commercial Union .......... Not available Not available 1,415 729 970 581 40/— compound 
Co-operatives... ...ccsccaades 1,055 | . 658 |-1,713 650 | 231 | 882 Not issued 1,007* 589° | 34/- simple 
Reade Ge 66s ed Not issued 611 242 1; t:, 756 1,081 594 40/- simple 
Hepatale i ck cess codks 936 1,039 1,975 625 291 916 Not issued 943 602 30/— simple (') (* 
Equity & Law. 206.2 0s cis 1,023 862 1,885 2 289 911 1,397 731 1,065 596 (*) 
Friends’ Provident .......... 1,041 | 758 | 1,799 | 620 | 257 | 877 | 1,428 | 735 | 2oll | 584 | 45/- compound 
Guentlon oo = as 1,024 826 1,850 642 283 925 1,515 740 1,036 $81 50/— simple 
Law Union & Rock.......... 1,034 731 1,765 625 237 862 1,395 714 1,007 572 32/— compound 
Legal & General ............ 985 1,051 2,036 Not issued 1,467 739 1,018 579 37/6 cofnapound 
Liverpool & London & Globe. | 1,003 741 1,744 612 256 868 1,493 726 1,024 566 38/- simple 
London Assurance... ........ 1,020 787 1,807 628 257 885 1,445 132 STT \§71 30/— compound 
Rein Sen 55 as Bae 1,063 873 | 1,936 632 248 880 | 1,470 746 | 1,068 606 40/— compound 
Marine & General ........... 1,023 750 | 1,773 625 311 936 | 1,456 723 | 1,043 572 42/- simple 
National Mutual ......'...... 1,034 1,184 | 2,218 620 333 953 1,429 735 962 581 41/— compound (') 
National Provident... .... 2. 92 | 1889 | 613.| 296 | 909 | 1456 | 742 | 969 | 595 | 42/6 simple ”’ 
Nerth British & Mercantile... | 1,003 740 1,743 617 262 879 1,408 722 1,001  §90 40 /— compound 
Werte ss 555 ec oR 1,020 717 1,737 627 919 1,471 743 1,047 573 37/6 simple 
Norwich Union ....<......<. 966 822 1,788 646 281 927 1,481 741 979 /— simple (*) 
ME is us ieee cine 1,020 6ll 1,631 612 236 848 | 1,471* 733* | 1,043* 583° | 38/— simple 
PROOME 555 5 5 ch vk Sheet oe es 1, 727 1,749 622 293 915 1,456 727 1,027 567 38/- simple 
Prov. Association of London.. | 1,027 718 1,745 623 259 882 1,507* _720* | 1,052 582 35/— simple 
Provident Mutual’........... ’ 1,079 753 i 1,832 622 247 869 1,488 719 1,051 586 35 /- simple (3) 
Pradeottal: oso 555 Css 50a ves 1,010 678 | 1,688 626 245 871 1,432* 1,049* 579* 40/— simple 
a I Be 1,015 599 | 1,614 620 840 | 1,389* 714* | 1,014* §75* | 32/- simple 
ROVE. 655 bbwanduceeeeneanes : 721 1,748 615 275 890 1,493 . 726 | 1 566 38/— simple 
Royal Exchange ....+.....2. ogo | 628 | Leas | 622 | gor | srs | ager | Taz | L080 $87 | 42/- simple 
Scottish Amicable.......4... 966 932 | 1,898 609 305 914 | 1,478 730 | 1, 574 | 37/6 compound 
Scottish Equitable .......... 1,000 846 1,846 625 302 927 1,388 738 964 571 40/- compound 
Scottish Lile.......-... sss. 1012 | 696 | 1,708 | 611 | 250 | 861 | 1422 | 731 | 1,036 | 577 | 40/- simple 
Scottish Mutual (General) .... | 1,031 803 | 1,834 628 225 853 | 1,455 738. | 1,003 30/- simple (*) 
Scottish Mutual (Temperance) | 1,145 892 | 2,037 649 232 881 | 1,524 1 596 30/- simple (*) 
Scottish Provident .......... 1,181 500 |. 1,681 601 243 844 | 1,408 727 1338 575 (*) 
Scottish Union & National... 1025 | 661 | 1.686 | sit | a59.| s¥6 | Laos | 712 | 203 | 579 | 36/- simple 
Scottish Widows’..........+. 966 953 | 1,919 617 350 967 | 1,531 576 | 40/— compound 
Standard Life. 34 5.0004.%0- 1,022 MS 2; 621 350 971 | 1,471 743 4 1,027.| 580 | 42/- compound 
Sen Ele oi. st oe wee Not available Not available 1,478 | 732 : 570 40/- simple 
U.K. Provident (General)... ... 1,010 166 | 1,776 607 318 925 | 1.485 729 ee 567 40/— compound 
(Temperance). | 1,010 957 1,967 607 1 948 | 1,554 745 954 567 | 42/- compound 
Wesleyan & General......... 1,040 598 | 1,638 624 222 846 | 1,313* | 683* | 1,027* | = 32/— simple 
Voss. 550s sedans ss 1,019 839 | 1,858 624 316 940 | 1,563 | 758 |, 1,064 | 5! 45/- simple 
Notes :—{a) Policies now being issued normall vide caxiotaciad cover, except that i an ; tok andijor aviation is comme !y 
restricted fer men below about age 25. Policies aie give only restricted cover should death occur th ough wat oF aviation, The prospectuses 
of the respective offices should be consulted for details of jhe extent of the restrictions. (0) A: is one calculated with referenc° to the 
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and for-a representative endowment assurance in columns 
(4) (5) and. (6). 

For policy holders who survive to a ripe old age the lesson 
of the figures is clear ; a with-profit policy is much better 
value than a mon-participating policy. ‘The decision 
whether to secure the relatively high initial cover given by 
a non-participating whole life (and to a lesser extent, endow- 
ment) policy or to plump for the smaller benefit given by a 
with-profit policy in the event of early death is a matter that 
each policy holder must decide for himself. The amount 
payable on the death at age 70 of the holder of a partici- 
pating whole life policy taken out in 1915 at an annual 
premium of £25 ranges from {£1,614 to £2,218 (a spread 
of 37 per cent) ; a non-profit policy on the same terms would 
provide between {1,124 and £1,431 (a spread of 27 per 
cent). The sums assured by new whole life non-participating 
policies range between £1,313 and £1,563, a spread of 19 
per cent ; for participating policies new sums assured range 
from £943 to £1,093. (One office gives £1,125 to total 
abstainers and another, which operates a tontine bonus 
system is thereby able to give a sum assured of £1,293.) 

The amount payable at the maturity of a with-profit 
endowment assurance effected in 1930 varies between £840 
and £971, a spread of 16 per cent. If instead a non- 
participating policy had been taken out in 1930, the sums 
assured offered were from {£725 to £862, a variation of 19 
-per cent. .Non-participating sums assured now under a 
twenty-five year term endowment assurance are from £683 
to £758, a spread of 11 per eent: for new with-profit 
contracts the spread is from £566 to £606. 

What lessons should the insuring public, which in 1953 
took out 630,000 new ordinary policies, learn from this ? 
Given the unquestioned security offered by all the life offices 
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and the substantial new business transacted by nearly 
all of them, the wide variation between the fixed benefit 
offered for the same premium suggests that competition 
between the offices is less of a price leveller than most people 
suppose. There is also material variation between the 
actual results shown by the different types of office—mutual, 
proprietary (including the life departments of the composite 
offices) and the ordinary branches of the industrial-cum- 
ordinary offices—as well as between offices in each category. 

When participating policies now being issued mature for 
payment several decades hence, actual results from them will 
depend upon bonus rates still to be declared. Broadly the 
bonuses paid by the life offices reflect the trends of mortality 
and of net interest rates, but some offices are habitually more 
successful than others in beating the average. For whole life 
assurances (excluding special abstainers’ sections) five out 
of the six offices that shared the best results five years ago 
are again in the first six in Table II. Of these all except one 
are mutual offices. For endowment assurances, where the 
results are more closely bunched, seven out of the eight 
leaders in 1950 (again excluding abstainers’ sections) head 
the list again—and all but one of them are mutual offices. 
Current rates of interim bonus suggest that the order of 
merit five years hence may not be much changed, 
although there may then be one or two newcomers near the . 
head of the table. 

High bonuses depend on high net yields on the invested 
life funds of the offices. Bonus rates have generally 
recovered to near the level of the peak bonuses paid between 
the wars. Barring a major economic crisis, further increases 
can be expected as the average yield on the funds comes to 
reflect the growing proportions of total investments. at 
post-I95I interest ratcs and in equity shares. 


Insurers as Investors 


ILT-EDGED securities on the Stock Exchange turned 
downwards before the end of 1954, but for last year 
as a whole insurance investment portfolios prospered and 
investment reserves received handsome reinforcement—so 
handsome that the offices will have been able to face the 
fall im fixed-interest stocks this year with .equanimity. 
Assets divided at the end of 1953 between gilt-edged, other 
fixed interest, and ordinary shares in the proportions shown 
in Table Ill, would, on the basis of the Actuaries’ Invest- 
ment Index, have appreciated last year by about 64 per cent. 
The corresponding figure for 1953 would have been about 
5+ per cent. 

Two outstandingly good years have thus followed a 
period of almost continuous erosion of fixed-interest security 
values. They reached a peak at the end of 1946, when 
2} per cent Treasury stock was on tap at par, and did not 
touch bottom until June 1952. By the end of 1952 the 
investment reserves of maf offices had been heavily 
depleted, but most offices now have comfortable margins in 
hand between the book and market values of their assets. 
At the end of last the margin was. likely to have 
exceeded—and for those offices with an above-average stake 
in equities considerably exceeded—to per cent. Deprecia- 
uon of fixed-interest stocks this has been of the order of 
10 per cent. But appreciation of ordinary shares has been 
about 1§ per cent and since they hold a quarter 





of their total assets in mortgages, property, and cash 
the insurance companies have probably not suffered an 
average depreciation this year of more than about 2} per 
cent on the market value of their assets. 

Such a generalisation lumps together the life and non- 
life investments and assumes that they are all invested in 
this country. It thus considerably over-simplifies. The 
composition of life and annuity assets differs appreciably 
from that.of the non-life assets which include the reserves, 
both hypothecated and free, held in the fire, accident and 
marine insurance funds, and also the capital and capital 
reserves. Sound investment policy in life and annuity 
assurance requires a calculated spread of maturing 
assets which is consonant with the pattern of maturing 
obligations to pay capital sums under life policies and to 
make periodical payments under annuity contracts, includ- . 
ing assured staff pension schemes. Portfolios also normally 
include a substantial stake in irredeemable assets—fixed- 
interest stocks, ordinary shares and freehold property. 

Non-life liabilities are relatively short term and the inci- 
dence of claims is much less amenable to accurate prediction 
than is human mortality. The fire at the General Motors 
plant at Livonia, Detroit, in 1953 that cost British and 
American insurers some $30 million, and the exceptionally 
severe American hurricanes of last year that caused insured 
losses of nearly ten times that amount, are sharp reminders 
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Tas.e II].—DistTRisvTion oF INSURANCE - ASSETS 
TotaLt CONSOLIDATED ASSETS OF 44 OFFICES 


Class of Asset 


Mortgages, including policy 
MURS 5 is wack vos babe ae 
British Government and 
Government guaranteed 
SUCUNEIIOS 5. oP ice iss ctekee 
British Municipal and County 
and Overseas Government 
and Municipal securities. . 
Debenture stocks.......... 
Preference shareS....ecsee. 
Ordinary shares ....cseeees 
Other investments......... 
i i Poe wae 
Cash, agents’ balances, etc. 


Total Assets of 44 Offices 


Tasrte I1V.—PERCENTAGE DistRIBUTION oF LiFE, ANNUITY AND 
CaPITAL REDEMPTION ASSETS OF 42 OFrFices—END 1954 


























iS Mutual Lite | Aes [ee EG 
Offices | } | | t i 

Equitable .......<.. | 13-7 | 19-2] 6-9 | 19-3 | 6-71] 33-1 10-7) 8-1) 2-3 
Friends’ Provident (a) | 25-3 | 14-3 1-6 | 19-3 | 7-0} 14-0 6-4). 9-0); 31 
London Life ........ | 15-5 | %-0| 5-3; 9-2} 6-0) 16-4 | se 9-8 1-8 
Marine & General... | 11-3 | 19-6 Q-8 | 10-7 | 15-1 | 25-3 | ... 13-1 4-1 
National Mutual ....| 15-2 16-7) 2-6 | 18-0 | 15-8; 20-8) .. | 99) 3:0 
National Provident., | 12-9 | 13-2 | 3-7) 15-9 | 16-4 | 23-9; 0-1/ 10:9, 3-0 
Norwich Union ..... 47-1 | 13-5 6-9) 5-3 16; 5:2; 61) 12-1] 3-2 
Provident Mutual... §-1 | 31-3 4-6 15-8 | 14-4; 21:6)... 2:2} 5-0 
Scottish Amicable...{ 11-8 ; 46-2 3-9 | 12:2; 7-1} 12-7) 0-1 2-6; 3-4 
Scottish Equitable ..| 23-8 22-9 1-6 | 13-2 | 10-1 | 24-0 sia 1-0; 3-4 
Scottish Mutual..... 13-8 | 23-6 2-4 11-4 17-1} 17-8 | 2-2 72) 45 
Scottish Provident ..]| 8:8 | 35-0 4-7 | 15-4) 11-6 | 16-6 0-1 §-3 | 2-5 
Scottish Widows’....} 6+*1 | 32-3 2-2; 10-3 | 15-3 | 29-0 | 0-5 2-8) 1-5 
Standard... .. cscs 7°6-| 22-6} 9-1) 22-5 10-3 | 19-7 6-0 0-7 1-2 
UK Provident ...... 11-3 | 13-6 | 10-8 5-5) 7-9 | 25-3 0-S | 23-1; 2-2 

Average. ....se22- | 17-8 | 23 5-7} 13-7 9-1 | 17-4 2°5 

4 Proprietary Lite | 

Offices i j 

Clerical, Medical &} 

General .... 2... | 23-1.| 10- 0-4 | 21-1 | 
Equity & Law..... 7-2 | 22: 1-9 23-7 
Scottish Life. ...e+e -}| 13-0 | 19-7 | 0-4 26-3 | 
Sun Life ....scccecs | 28°2.| 28-0] 3-2 7-2 | 

A TE 

AVETARC. ...ccc00. 21-4 23:4) 2-2 . 14-6) ¢ . . 

7 industrial-cum- } j i j 
Ordinary Life Offices | | i i 
Britapnic .... 2.60 | 26-5 | 39- §-3; + 3-7 | 16-8 | OL, 1-7) 3- 
Co-operative (b)..... | 22-5 | 38- 2-8 ° 7-2} 12-0 +2 | *4{ 2. 
Pearl (6) .. 0.55. oe “8 ° 2) 14- 7-2 | 17-2 , 2 . 
Prudential (6)....... “6 . “8 . 7-0 | 14-2 . > , 
Refuge......... +. 7 -5)} 5-6 13-2) 12-9] 10-0 . “3; 2: 
Royal London ...... “5 | 39-1) 4-5 . 15-0 | 17-11... ‘8 2 
Wesleyan & General. +9 | : -3} -0/},11-4 S34 5. -9 | 2: 

ag) 

Average........+.1 99 . ‘1 | 12-3 | 6-1) 14-2) 0- ‘ ss 
16 Composite Offices(-) 
Alfiance.........+.+ | 10°8 | 31:2} 6-3) 0-6 |~ 8- 8-8 |... : ° 
Atlas 3st. i cecseue Fae eee 2-3 | 16-7 15-9 ° ° * 
Caledonian ......... | 17-7 | 29- 3-1/ 8-7 . 25-1 . ‘li 3 
Commercia] Union ., | 12-6 | 28- 46 | 20-2 * 11-6 ‘8; @ 
Eagle Stat ......cse0 12°9 | 38-0) 45) 7-8 . 19-2 sik . . 
Guardian ........4s 31-2 | 11- 0-8 | 12-3} 10-3 | 19-9 ° . . 
Law Union & Rock., | 22-9 | 31: 7-1); 11-3 . 10-0 ag . ‘ 
Legal & General (6).. | 19-5 | 37+ 5-7 | 9-5 . 8-5 "2 | 28- . 
Liverpool & London | | i 

& Globe 2 oo... 8-5 | 42- 6-4 | 19-3 6-O; .. | : 
London Assurance... | 33-8 | 18-7] 1-9/ 11-7] 84] 174] | OG : 
North Britesh & Mer- | } } j 

eter struc | 25-1 | 42-8! 8-6) 6-5) 33] 9-0] al) a 
Northern. .....0.00. | 20-1 | 16- 5-4 | 21-8 3 20-4]... : . 
Phodels..3. dn0gsnas | 20-7 | 30-6] 4-9) 14-8) 6-4) 14-5] 1. . . 
Royal ic Jeeeancs ; 11-5 | 44- 10-4 | 15-7 6 | 13-3 . : . 
Roya! Exchange .... | 13-6 | 26-4] 2-6) 38-2]. 6-9| 12-8/ =. . : 
Vorkshive jarcecer ss | i9-7 | 42-6 | 2-0) 2-2) 1 | ol) ¢ ; ; 

, —_—_—_ OS > 

Average. .......-. | 18-2 | 27-5 | 6-3 | 13-4] | 12-5. 0-6 71.3 

Average of 42 Offices 14-3 32-4 5-6 13-3/ 7:7) 145 1. 3) 2 
oo 


(a) Excluding Century assets. (6) Including fire, accident, etc., assets (which in no case 


exceeded 5 per cent of the tota) assets). {(c) Excluding capital redemption assets. 
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TaBLE V.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS OTH’ R 


rHAN 
Lire anp ANnNuITY Assets oF 16 OrFices—Enp 195’ 
































i i y g 
i $ | 3 . i i 4 5 
Company i '¥ 2 5 rig : <4 
&| 2" | fe § a a4 
\E3 g| A ~ a 
- E im Sl ° 
Alliance,,......+++: 12-9 21-6 10-9| 80/ B4) 7-0) O1, 6-0 28.) 
BAS bis tcoian tds 7-5 | 10-4 | 26-3 | 95) 27) 6-5) O3 | 4-7 33-7 
Caledonian .......+ eee | 1692 | 20°6 | 20-0 | SS) 3-6)... 2:9 41-4 
Commercial Union ..| 2-6 | 12-9 | 26-0 | 12-0) %2/ 21-8) 2. | 3-5 944 
Eagle Star ......... 6-0 | 59) 13-3; 71) 6-6) 30-2) ... 8-0 | 24-5 
Employers’ Liability. |... | 6-4) 47-0} 12-7] 1:2; 7-4) 1-4) 2-4) 21-5 
Guardian........... 83 | 92) 16-1) 11-9) 44) 11-4 e 5-5 | 33-2 
Liverpool & London 

RU ss ok das 2-2) 96) 8-2) B81} 42) 81) .. 0-6 | 17-1 
London & Lancashire} 3-1 10-8 | 4-8} 71} B63) 6-3) .., 4-1 28-5 
London Assurance...} 45 13-0 | 17-1) 4-2) 47) 12-6) 3:3) 4-7 26-9 

North British & Mer- 
cantile......esees 15 17-4] 31-0 | 20-9] 62) 7-2!) 22) 1-4 23-2 
Northern.....seess of 156% 20-2 | 20-0 | 11-7) 46) 12-0) 2. | 2-3) 27-7 
Phoenix. ........05 {31 10-1 | 25*7 | 16-9) 6-8! 82) O03) 61 28 
DOP. cucivoeves «| 1:56) 14-9 | 45-6) 82) 35-8) 8-0) 04 2:4 15-1 
Royai Exchange ....{ 47 29-5 | 20-7 | 9-7) 2-0) 41) 0-4 21. 2-8 
Yorkshire .......... 5-9 16-0 | 21-8 84; 4:8) 43) ... 5 W-6 














Average of Non-Life| | 
Assets of 16 Offices 3-5 | 14:0 29-8 10:6; 46 93 O85 35 242 
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Taste VI.—Rates or INTEREST Per Cent, Lirk AnD ANNUITY 
Funps oF 42 OFFrices 


Net 
Company | 
1952 | 1953 | 1954 1953 1954 
nu 

Equitable... ......3: weave aks 2 12 22 
Friends’ Provident.....es.. “2 98 19 
London Life ecevece ee eeeeeee e 9 56 80 
Marine & General......cee. *2 31 42 
National Mutual..... ine eke 5 20 27 
National Provident ....... : 95 


Norwich Union .:..cccceces 
Provident Mutual......cee.- 
Scottish Amicable......eec- 
Scottish Equitable ......... 
Scottish Mutual ..icccceces 
Scottish Provident’....eeee: 
Scottish Widows’ ... 
Standard 


ee ee wn eee ewww eee 
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United Kingdom Provident . 34 64 
APRA ees ivi es 5-29 | 5-53 24 4-42 
Propriet ed Re 
Clerical, Medieal © Gineel: ‘ 5-25 | 5-40 4-01 : i 
Equity & Law.....ceseeee- 5°76 | 6-19 6°84 | 9°20 
Sodttish Life i. ccs cisveees | +98 *26 eA 
Sum bites... 5s: oecbeoanks | 4-39 “51 3°58 ° 

Average poster 5 ier ane 5-09 3 4-19 4-38 

industrial-cum-Ordinary (a) Feecereses " 

: ‘ 4 . - ‘ j 3-34 3°45 
me ee aie | 4-31] 3-37 | 3-35 8-48 
Pearls. cose. ides ccmaewe ok 4-84 +22 67} 5-72 oy 
PUMONMMAT 03 5 Vs cecaseoics 4°84 | 5-08 | 3:97 | 4:14 4°50 
aE isc, CaNnSs be saeee 4°53 | 4-T1 | 3-43 | 3-49 5-02 
Royal London Mutual...... 4-55 | 4-78 }3-41 | 3°49 of 
Wesleyan & General........ 4-39 | 4-48] 3°55 3-58 nd se 

Average ......... edeves 4: . 5:59 

= en 
Alliance ..... ported 4-62 | 4:80} 3:06 | 3-18 2 
Allie sone sehe ori caasdce, 4-85 | 6-00 ae} 41° 
Caledoniaty cic <4 o00 0 seit 4-79 | 4-84 | 3:55 5 68 
Commercial Union eeeeeenes 4-52 4-76 i Be ‘ oe 
amie 8-08 | $46 | 4-26 | 4-17 4% 
Law Union & Rock ........ 4-38 | 4-57 p@°5° 4-03 
a & Sa a ea deomn Ga 4-52 4-6 a 3 6] 
poo ndon & Globe 4-66 | 4°91 0 
London Assurance ....... oa 4-64 | 4°81 ; =°5l 25 
North British & Mercantile. . 4-22 | 4-46 eo | 3.90 
Sine ig “eee eee ee eer eeaeee BE -> j 3-35 43 
ROME isc: oektete 4-32 | 4-63 ee oe 
Royal Exchange....seesees 5-15 5-32 | os 6-17 
Yormmne Oise b ities 4-52 4-67 | 5 “ — 
Average eee ee ee ew eee enee 3°65 * 
ices 
A i 3-8 4-06 


“eee ae 


(a) Excluding industrial life funds. 
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On January 23rd, 1571, Queen Elizabeth 
the First came to open Sir Thomas 
Gresham’s new Exchange in the City. 
This building, however, did not survive a 
century for, like so much else, it was 
razed during the Great Fire of 1666. A 
new Royal Exchange suffered the same 
fate in 1838, but today’s building, opened 
by Queen Victoria in 1844, stands un- 


QUEEN ELIZABETH I OPENS THE ROYAL EXCHANGE 





touched by time and was appropriately 
the setting for the public proclamation in 
the City of the accession of Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth the Second. From this 
place, dominating the very heart of the 
City of London, the Royal Exchange 
Assurance has conducted the business of 
insurance for almost two centuries and 
a half. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1720 


- All classes of Insurance and Executor and Trustee business are transacted. 


Branches throughout the United Kingdom and Overseas. 
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INSURANCE OFFICE LTD. 





ACCIDENT 
MARINE INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE : 
63, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 


Branches & Agencies throughout the World 





ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 : 


The Finest Service 


for 


All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
| THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 
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THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 
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FOR ALL KINDS OF INSURANCE 





LIFE - FIRE 
ACCIDENT + MARINE 


HEAD OFFICE: 
as KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


MARINE DEPT: - 
1s7 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Insurance Service 


By placing all your insurances through one 
organisation you can save yourself much time, 
trouble and inconvenience. 

The Pearl Assurance Company’s Life, Fire 
and Accident Branches are at your service. 
Funds held for the protection of policyholders 
exceed two hundred and twelve million 


PEAR 





ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Chief Offices : High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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“=====—=== Incorporated by + i! i = 
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that insurers need to hold substantial funds in quick assets 
in their non-life departments. Sufficient assets to cover all 


| local liabilities are retained in many of the countries where 


British insurers operate, either to comply with national laws 


P of as a matter of prudence in these days of exchange control. 
In the United States—by far the most important overseas 


market—considerable free reserves are held in addition to 


| the stringent statutory reserves. Americans look for a sub- 


stantial “ policyholder’s surplus ” to back their policies. 
Tables IV and V bring out the difference between the 
mode of investment used for the life and annuity assets and 


» for the non-life assets of a large sample of the leading offices. 


Nearly 30 per cent of non-life assets were held at the end 
of last year im Overseas government securities and nearly a 
further 2§ per cent in cash and balances at home and 
abroad. By way of contrast, only 2.9 per cent. of the life 


' and annuity assets of the offices included in Table IV were 


in cash or its equivalent ; stock exchange investments held 
for life and annuity accounts have a considerably longer 
average maturity date than those held against non-life 
liabilities. 

It is on investment in ordinary shares, however, that public 
interest is concentrated. The contrast between the 
behaviour of equities and of fixed-interest stocks during the 
past ten years of inflation is striking. Between the end of 
1946 and the end of 19§4 24 per cent Consols depreciated 
by 32.9 per cent and 3 per cent Savings Bonds 1965-75 by 
15.4 per cent despite the continual shortening of the life of 
this stock. Over the same period ordinary shares as 
measured by the Actuaries Index appreciated by 25.8 per 
cent. It happens however that all and more than all that 
appreciation took place in 1953 and 1954; at the end of 
1952, the index recorded a depreciation in ordinary shares 
of 19.3 per cent on end-1946 prices. Since the end of the 
war, at least, the old objections to the investment of more 
than a modest proportion of insurance assets in ordinary 
shares because of the larger swings in market value to which 
they were supposedly subject have had no justification. 
Table VIE demonstrates that over a period that has seen 
crises in the British economy in full measure, market prices 
of equities have,.on the downside, been just as steady as 
those of perpetual fixed interest stocks and the differences on 
the upswing speak for themselves. 

There are thus good reasons for the insurance companies 
to use equities for a sizeable proportion of their life and 
annuity investments and for that part of non-life assets 
that can safely be invested long; here it is worth 
noting that accident business does not carry the same catas- 
trophe risk as fire and marine insurance. Moreover, most 
offices have a large excess of non-life assets and capital 
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above all conceivable liabilities. The policy of freer invest- 
ment in ordinary shares that has been followed by the 
insurance companies for some time past has not been the 
result of the vociferous advice so freely given from observers 
on the sidelines. To that the life offices’ associations very 
properly retorted that “some people appear to think it 
follows that because life assurance offices have money to 
invest and because a particular industry needs capital the 
two should be thrown together without any further con- 
sideration. This does not follow, although the offices are 
prepared to consider any investment which stands up to 
examination on its own merits,” 

Investment in industrial ordinary shares by the insurance 
companies has indeed gone steadily up both absolutely 
and as a proportion of the total assets. Table VIII shows that 
the total assets of the offices covered by Tables III to V 
increased during the past five years by £1,083 million. 
Their stake in ordinary shares rose over the same period 
by {240.1 million—at book values. A factor which no 
doubt helped last year to swell the insurance holdings of 
industrial equities was the heavy programme of sales of the 


TABLE VII.—SECURITY PRICE TRENDS 












Year Equities ot i \Debentures*| Preference 
% % % % 

3966 os. L683 + 18-1 + 8-3 + 81 + 14-7 
aaa — 2-7 — 16-8 — 6-7 — 79 
1948 .: 2.26. — 4-0 — 2-5 + 1-2 — 2-2 
IGP i. views — 13-9 — 11°38 — 93 — 19-1 
1960 3S asc + 6-4 + 0-7 + 0-8 + 3-3 
MGR asc. + 2-4 — 13-4 — 13-5 — 1138 
ISG fice suns — 4-2 — 48 — 2-1 — 2-2 
ee ee + 16-0 + 93 + 8-0 + Tl 
1964. i aces + 3-5 + 3-2 + 5-9 + 5-9 





* Irredeemable stocks. 


Source : Actuaries Investment Index. 


ordinary shares of the nationalised steel companies by the 
Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency, which held 
back nearly all its prior charge offers to be dealt with later. 
But as it is-the practice of nearly all the offices to write down 
their investments to market value if the necessity arises 
but not to write them up when they recover, a revaluation 
of assets of the offices under review would-certainly reveal 
a considerably higher stake in ordinary shares for 1953 and 
1954 both absolutely and relatively to the total assets than 
the table suggests. The aggregate assets of these 44 offices 
amounted to £3,812.7 million at the end of last year ; this 
may be compared with total investments for British inSur- 
ance offices, as recently reported by Mr J. W. J. Levien, 


TABLE VIll.—THE GROWTH OF INSURANCE FUNDS 










Lore, ANNUITY AND CAPITAL 
Repemption Assets oF 42 OFFICES 


Year 
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Totat CONSOLIDATED 
Assets oF 44 OFFIcEes 





Total 
Assets 
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581-3 3,108-5 
684-5 3812-7 
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retiring chairman of the British Insurance Association, of 
£4,146.1 million at end-1954. 

During 1954 the holdings of ordinary shares of the 44 
offices rose by £97 million—more than double the rate 
of new equity investment of 1953 when holdings of 
ordinary shares rose by £42.3 million. The 1954 
figure is, however, inflated by an amount of £8 million 
by which the Prudential wrote up the book value of 
its ordinary share portfolio in order ‘to release funds 
to strengthen the actuarial reserves. The total for 
ordinary shares has also been affected by the operations 
of the National Mutual Life, which revalues its assets each 
year at current market prices and carries the resulting 
differences to and from a published investment reserve and 
must therefore have been writing up its ordinary shares. 
In some other years, apart from the book-keeping operations 
of that office, there has probably been some writing down of 
the book values of equities by other offices. As the increase 
in total assets last year was £288.9 million, as much as 
30.8 per cent of the new money (after allowing for the £8 
million write up by the Prudential) went into equities. The 
year before, 18.0 per cent of the new money was put into 
ordinary shares. The acceleration of the movement into 
equities on the non-life side of the business goes a long way 
towards explaining the buoyancy of the interest income, 
analysed in Table IX below, and summarised in a five- 
year comparison in Table XII on page 15. 

It similarly accounts in large measure for the further 
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rise in the average return on the life and annuity asscts 
of the offices included in Table VI from 4.91 per cent gros 
in 1953 to 5.13 per cent gross last year. The corresponding 
average net yields were 3.89 per cent and 4.06 per cent 
(the first time since 1937 that the net return has exceeded 
4 per cent). The life business of, the offices is taxed at 
7s. ‘6d. in the £ assessed, broadly, on the interest 
income from the reserves held against life assurance 
liabilities, less expenses; the incidence of total tax 
depends on the relationship between the interest income 
from the annuity reserves and the annuities being paid. 
An annuity fund “in balance” pays tax on profits but not 
on interest income. The effective burden of tax thus varies 
materially between the offices and between year and year 
in the same office. Nearly all the offices showed higher 
yields last year than in 1953. The specialist life offices, 
some of which are mutual and some proprietary, showed 
gross yields last year varying from 6.54 per cent to 4.$1 
per cent and net yields from §.30 per cent to 3.58 per cent. 
These offices consistently earn more than the industrial- 
cum-ordinary and composite offices in which the range of 
gross yields was from §.46 per cent to 4.37 per cent and of 
net yields from 4.3§.per cent to 3.25 per cent. If, as might 
be more meaningful, the current market value of the life 
and annuity assets were used instead of book values the 
average yield shown for 1954 would be reduced, perhaps 
by one tenth. For some offices the reduction would be 
larger. 





TABLE IX.—INSURANCE EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 1954 





































































UNDERWRITING INTEREST EARNINGS ORDINARY 
PROFITS AND DivipENDS Eo SHARES 
ee i oe ks sR see ces “i Be ee be én * 
Proportion : S 
Ree Surplus of Net & 2 5 
Company emium : Trans- Total : - Dividends & $ 
Income* Net Ratio to | ferred Net Net Net covered Sm 
Trading Premium frcen Trading Interest | Ordinary by 2 = 
Surplus* | Fscome® | Life Surplus Earnings} | Dividends Net E> 
| Business : 
1 
£ £ | per cent £ fs. d 
Ala os As ake OR 14,301,704 502,236 3-5 82,186 6 87/6 314 3 
Atlas. 55. ee ik oee 9,474,953 116,533 1:2 18,814 “9 4% 316 9 
Caledonian: <. ee | 7,362,824 we ee: 16,818 *7 = 318 7 
Commercial Union ....... | 51,827,711 | 1,471,076 | 2:8 89,515 -I 4 313 1 
Eagle Star..........<... | 12,509,982 39,385 6-3 68,555 7-71 fp. Th 313 4 
Emplovers’ Liability ..... | 26,897,690 439,501; 1:6 | 55,815 72-6 6% 315 6 
General Accident ........ | 43,748,578 616,692 1:4 11,988 73-5 124 3 110 
Guardia to) 60 6 Vitek | 15,470,562 177,045 | 1-1 48,374 100-7 12 219 5 
London Assurance ....... | 16,527,122 185,356 | 1-1 | 25,668 118-3 63, 310 7 
London & Lancashire .... | 27,733,262 |— 150,896 j— 0-5 24,150 105-7 9 i ae, 
North British & Mercantile | 23,335,913 |— 171,570 |— 0-7 91.786 158-2 15} mas 9 
Northen. ca. Gass i _ 23,749,929 13,079 @-1 31,254 107-8 39 216 5 
Norwich Union........., } 15,151,139 214,381 1-4 oa 90-1 t) 7 
PhOChiT 36 6 eos van } 31,615,382 |— 9,358 |... 62,510 78-3 ie eat 6 
Prudential (r) ....-+-.... | 12,036,671 | 409,055 | 3-4 29,320 89-6 B.’p.p. 843 1 5 
Royal (including Liverpool | i 
& London & Globe).... | 76,842,677 | 1,704,666 2:3 ~ 95,000 } 101-2 96/3 BB 4 
Royal Exchange... .... | 26,016,542 194,595 0-7 82,127 276,722 103-4 8 3 2 © 
Scottish Union & National 8,349,732 |— 174,641 |— 2-] 24,122 |— 150,4190 127-1 f A.’p.p.10}, 3 14 5 
SUB. Sia SINS Se See S IS 15,784,462 415,362 2-6 hs 5362p 108-6 i (314 8 
Vorkshire.-s 35 3c. oeees | 14,042,553 113,984 0:8 38,378 152,3624¢ 86-0 | p.p.15$ > 2 il 
Total 20 Offices.......... 472,782,902 | 6,106,610 1-3 





* Excluding life, annuity and capital redemption business. + “ Reserves ”” 


additional reserves maintained for fire, accident and marine insurance. 


(d) Before £260,000 to general and subsidiary’s reserves, (e) Before £4 





include share capital, all free reserves and the underwriting « 


After debenture interest ae f 530,000 
to general reserve. (b) Before £47,737 to capital, investment and contin Socias reservi se: ‘() Before {3 s a8 canton ve Post 


,21T to general and contingencies reserves, 


ingencies and taxation reser\«. 
(f) Before £500,000 to gener: 


reserve. (g) Before £483,494 to general and capital reserves. (h) After contribution of £1 307 to staff sion fund and tax relief there: 
{j) Before £320,000 to investment and re, reserve. (k) Before £300,000 to Saar notte. (ly Before £335,000 to investment reserve ©). 


branch contingency fund. (m) Before £4, 


000 to general reserve. itali Beicre 
£375,130 from contingencies reserve and £19,593 to aia maaabie: (bh Raton tienes oe eet oe fee yayenith pl 


in addition £150,000 released from taxation and dividend reserves and transf 


,000 to general reserve. .. (q) Be ore £235,344 to general reser\« « 


erred to general reserve. neral branch only, 1.¢., all busin: ~ 


other than ordinary and industrial life ; three-quarters ‘of the profits belong to the “ B” shareholders aad one-quarter to the “A” sharehokd '-. 
(s) Including £2] 450 participating element of participating preference dividend. (i) ae held by Norwich Union Life Insurance Soc” 


(«) The 1954 con ¢ -idated accounts mclude, for the first time since 1938, the figures of the 


income of this courpany last year was £3,576,000. 


— Company of Hamburg. _ The premi.-4 


i™ 
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ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1808 


INSURANCE BUSINESS OF 
EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


THE COMPANY ALSO ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE 


“Let Atlascarry the burden”’ 


HEAD OFFICE: 
92 + CHEAPSIDE - 


CALEDONIAN 


Insurance Company 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament 


150 YEARS 
OF INSURANCE SERVICE 


A World-wide Organisation 
transacting 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 


General Manager: 
WILLIAM GRAHAM ROBERTSON 


——s 


HEAD OFFICE: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
LONDON OFFICE: 5 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 








ABERDEEN : 1 Union Terrace 


LONDON - EC2. 


BRITISH INSURANCE 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 









You'll 
be on good terms 
with 





NORTHERN 
ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 









Founded 1836 
7 Group Assets 
over £62,000,000 


Head Offices: 
LONDON : 1 Moorgate 





Trust Funds Exceed 


£25,000,000 


Full particulars including prices and yields of Units may 
be obtained from your stockbroker, banker, solicitor 
or accountant or direct from the Managers:- 


BANK INSURANCE 


TRUST CORPORATION 


LIMITED 
30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 
Scottish Agents: . 
Scottish Bank Insurance & Trust Shares Limited 
5 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
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“Is that the Royal..?” | 
Royal Insurance Service, a service i 
planned to meet individual needs of 

and circumstances, is easily d 
available to you. Sl 

A ’phone call to the nearest EN 
‘Royal’ office—and the Company 3 

has a network of Branches country- 4 
wide—and.all your insurance | . 
needs.can be speedily met. : 

ru 

in 

q 

he 

n 

» te 

ac 

u 





=. 


9 North John St., 24/28 Lombard St, 
London, E.C.3. 








CONSULT THE TELEPHONE DIRECTORY FOR YOUR NEAREST BRANCH 





6] THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
64 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 2 











HOME SERVICE. 
with SECURITY 







- Insurance plans 





to meet all 


modern needs 















FIRM foundations 
Success was never built on shifting sands. It is the knowle 
of firm foundations— financial security — that helps a man 
to give of his best. The Scottish Mutual Assurance Socic' 
has provided many men with such a foundation. It giv 
t the wide choice of policies, the practical experi: 
and, above all, the integrity they seek in providing for t!: 





BRITANNIC 





Remember, too, that this Society offers the benefits of the . 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED Lament 
BROAD ST. CORNER, BIRMINGHAM, 1 || | The Scottish Mutual Assurance Soci«' i 





, Comtignd i “e oe cere Fk, We pele ee ee ; 2 
BEAD OFFICE: 109 ST, VINCENT STREET, extascow, © 
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- people inside the insurance business would have 
predicted that when the balance of the 1954 fire and 
accident accounts Was struck dividends would be increased 
| right across the board. Only two out of the twenty leading 
| offices included in Table IX failed to pay more in ordinary 
| dividends for 1954 than for 1953 ; and the shares of one 
of these, the Norwich Union Fire, are all owned by the 
» Norwich Union Life ; the Fire office could easily have paid: 
more last year. The Royal Exchange maintained the 1953 
dividend (allowing for: a one-for-one free scrip issue) 
| on capital that had been further increased during 1954 by 
a rights issue, Yet last year saw in addition to the normal 
run of losses three severe hurricanes that worked great havoc 
in quick succession in North America, destructive earth- 
quakes in South Australia and elsewhere, and unusually 
_ heavy frost damage at home. With their worldwide busi- 
ness, British insurers were heavily involved in the resulting 
tens of thousands of claims. The impact upon the fire 
accounts of these heavy payments, as Table XI shows, was 
uneven between the different companies. 

The essence of sound underwriting is a wide spread of 
| nsk both geographically and by type—coupled with full use 
_ of re-insurance to limit the possible loss to any one under- 
| writer that cam arise from any single event. Last year’s 

underwriting results are a good illustration of the success 
with which mest insurance companies balance their port- 
folios of business to redress sharp setbacks in particular 
catastrophies. .This comfortable precedent was followed 
to such good: effect that the net underwriting profits of 
the twenty leading offices included in Table IX were {6.1 
million, compared with {7.2 million in 1953 (and £8.0 
_ million in 1949, which was a bumper year). These profits 
(which exclude transfers from life, annuity and capital 
redemption accounts) are struck after charging all out- 
goings including pension contributions and taxation but 
before transfers to free reserves. Expressed as a proportion 
of the fire accident and marine premium income, net under- 
Writing profits were 1.3 per cent last year compared with 
1.6 per cent in 1953. 
| Fire insurance is something of a misnomer. Besides 
“straight” fire insurance—including cover against conse- 
quential loss of profits—it also covers insurance against frost 
and flood damage, hail, windstorm and earthquake. Profits 
from straight fire insurance are tending towards stability. 
| The body of statistical information about the incidence of 
| fires accumulated over the years, the advice that insurers give 
about the best fire-resisting practice in building, and in 
the safest way of storing goods and carrying out industrial 
Processes, together with the special rates offered to industry 
where sprinklers and similar devices are installed, all help 












General Motors plant at Livonia, Detroit, in August, 1953, 
Showed that caution and skill are required to earn consistent 
Profits even from straight fire insurance. 

Within limits, it is also possible to assess the incidence 
over a period of years of frost and flood damage to insured 
Property at home and abroad. The problem of collecting 
Premiums sufficient to pay for hurricane losses in North 
America is, however, more intractable. The depredations 
last year of the three vicious maidens, Carol, Edna, and 
Hazel, were serious and widespread ; the last of the trio, 











towards that stability. But the devastating fire at the 
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Underwriters Withstand Storms 


Hazel, swept on into Canada and did substantial damage 
there. Total insured losses are put at about $300 million. 
Earthquakes, the least predictable of all natural hazards, 
caused substantial damage in places as far apart as Algeria 
and Adelaide. Exceptional floods occurred in India, the 
Danube basin and some parts of Australia. A study is being’ 
made by the World Meteorological Organisation (a body 
sponsored by the United Nations) of the possible effects 
upon the weather of atomic explosions ; whatever the reason 
for last year’s catalogue of natural disasters, insurers have 
had to pay up and try to look cheerful. 

Windstorm cover in North America is business that 
insurers would be happy to do without, but they cannot in 
a competitive market refuse demands from present and 
prospective policyholders for extension of their fire policies, 
There is a brighter side even to the gloomy picture pre- 
sented by the large deficit on the extended coverage section 
of the North American fire account last year, Rates of 
premium for this type of insurance are being increased and 
there will no doubt be a larger demand for cover. If the 
incidence of hurricane damage in 1955 is normal—which 
will still mean that substantial claims will have to be met 
for windstorm damage—American “fire” business as a 
whole should be profitable again. 

Accident insurance was long the Cinderella of the 
business because of the persistent drag of motor insurance, 
which accounts for more than half of the total accident 
department premium income. But in 19§4 accident profits, 
expressed as a percentage of the year’s premium income, 
exceeded those of any other postwar year except 1949. 
In total, last year’s profits were by a considerable 
margin the largest ever earned from accident insurance. 
Results from motor insurance abroad, and particularly in 
the United States, were better than in 1953 when 
they managed to get out of the red only by a narrow 
margin. Employers’ liability insurance also contributed to 


the consistently profitable result, as did the other types of 


business included in the accident account, burglary, personal 
accident, public liability, and several minor classes. The 
underwriting profit of the twenty-four leading offices was 
£13.8 million (5.2 per cent of the year’s premium income) 
compared with {10.9 million in 1953 (4.4 per cent of 
premiums) and {3.7 million in 1952 (1.6 per cent). Acci- 
dent claims costs are sensitive to the pressure of inflation but 
premium rates cannot be as quickly adjusted as in the fire 
department. 

Although separate figures for motor insurance experience 
at home and abroad are not published, the tenor of chair- 
men’s speeches for some time has been that the business 
(at best it yields only a meagre return anywhere) is even 
less profitable at home than it is abroad. It will not be 
surprising if home premium rates are shortly increased. 

The insurance companies may hope that this year’s 
accident underwriting profits will match the 1953-54 level, 
and that fire department profits should recover to around 
10 per cent of premiums—the average of recent years. The 
experience of the postwar years suggests that neither Acts of 
God nor the carelessness of man are likely to produce claims 
that cut profits to the bone. The one occurrence that has 
savaged underwriting profits has been the early stages of a 
bout of inflation, when premiums lag far behind claims. 








x 
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TABLE X.—FIRE AND ACCIDENT SUMMARY 







ACCIDENT AND MISCELLANEOUS 


% eae % 









% 















£000’s 
73,173, 43-0 79,882 





| £000's | | £000's 
43-3| 85,447| 46-0 | 91,889, - 48-6 
37,527, 21-5, 40,001) 21-7| 40,503) 21-8| 41,829) 22-1 


| 
37,416| 21-4| 41,446) 22- AD 22-9] 43,555| 23-0 


2-4 
8,657, 5-0) 4527 2-5) 694) O-4| 1,346) 0-7 
17,664 10-1| 18,724) 10-1' 16,600, 8-9] 10,618| 5-6 


{ 


00's | | £000's 
| 56-1 |139,758| 55-6 148,880 55-8 
36,269| 18-2) 42,185 ae 45,034 | 17-9| 47,511 17-8 
36,699; 18-4) 42,343 a“ 46,938; 18-7 51,045! 19-1 
10,666} 5-4/ 12,991) 56) 8593) 3-4) 5597) 24 

633) 0-3) 3,747) 1-6) 10,918) 4-4) 13,774, 5.2 
epiiekecas 174,437 100-0 184,580 100-0 185,916 100-0 189,237, 100-0 |198,880 266, 0 


| 


| £000's 

ge a NET em 14,713; 57-7 |129,118 
Expenses and overseas 
CORON. 5 Gi sie aloes 
Increase in’ reserve for 
unexpired risk...... 
Profit 
























TABLE XI.—UNDERWRITING EXPERIENCE OF 24 OFFICES 




















Fire’ Insurance~1953-54 ACCIDENT AND eae INSURANCE— 
Tag les tg Pos | 
Company and Year of a | Fund at : 28 Fund at 
Premiums Claims | $@ | Profit | $@ | .end.of |Premiums Claims §3 Profit | $$ _endof 
} ~2 2 | Year (a) 2S 2 Year (a) 
as at | | as | a 
£000’s | £000’s | £000's | £000's | £000’s | £000's | | £000's | £000's 
Pig kee es ee 1953] 5,876 | 2,045 | 34-8 982 | 16-7 | 6,200] 5,352 | 2,482 | 46-4 598 | 11-2| ~ 3,194 
1954] 6,214; 2:466| 39-7| 158} 12-8| 2486 °5,928| 2'703 | 45-6 649 | 10-9| 2/788» 
Atlas oe eeseeeeereesereees 1954] \Sist| 2924 | 49-3| 45 | 7-3| S3ra| 2808] Lam | sez) 250) #9! Tus 
NS ee isos] sie | Eset ara) Us| @a| Boe] Seon] Bis \aee] ie) br) Ln 
’ , ' . ’ ’ ’ r | ~5- 1 1,521 
Conc Shak cee ae 1953] 2,648| 1,256 | 47-4 128| 4:8) | 1,887] 1,585 789 | 49-8 64) 4:0) 11244 
1954) 2,613| 1,327 | 50-8 163} 6-2| 1,847] 1,841 912 | 49-6 29| 1:6| 1617 
| 
Coniaaiictann these 1953 | 22,055 | 10,115 | 45-9| 2,360| 10-7{ 19,488] 25,960| 14,033 | 64:2} 1,777| 6-8 17,007 
eae 1954 | 22,060 | 10,552 47-8| 1,913| 8-7| 20,029] 27,566 | 14,986 | 64-4/ 2101) 7-6, 18,625 
Congas cote a) ioe) fe fi] Sa) HOR) Sn) GR) os 
, | i : ’ , } ’ : | 7 tO 
Ea Sa oscenenn wes] ae] He da] aes] tas) Sis) Seat) Beit) is 
ugtovend LAMY. ...5.: 1953} 2591] 1,092 | 42-2 139| 6-4| 1476| 22:472| 13,158 | 68-6| 809) 3-6) 8113 
) 1954] 3,194| 1419 44-4| — 48|-2-8| 2126] 23,293 | 12,823 | 66-2 | 1,591, 6-8| 38,427 
j i 
Cacia Aithicek oc oe 1953] 3,637| 1,368 | 37-6 539 | 14-8 | 3,375] 37,481 | 20,599 | 56-0} 1,245 | 3-3) 18,192 
“*" 19541 4,018} 1,635 | 40-7 610 | 12-7 | 3,757} 39,187 | 22,571 | 67-6 | 1,064, 2-7| 19,275 
GeeeWen: isiivcdeccessctase amet 4,481 | tee he oe i =o Sari wore = S a io | Peat 
Legal & General 1953] 2,048| 771| 37-6) 202| 9-9| 1,199 1380 644 | 46-7) 103 | 7-4 | ‘904 
oe aes) tue) Ab /t] BB] ES] ERS) aah) gc) s) 8] et) 1 
inte Media , 633 | '936| 4,898 | 2,929 | 69-8 255 | 6-2) 1, 
ee ite 1954] 81030; 3938 49-0] 149| 2-9] 4015| 5242] 3128| 69-7| 287, 5-6| 2,097 
London & Lancashire....... toon | ieao| Sarr sor] Soh] oo| 28s] RS Pe) BEL ry] hs 
North British & Mercantila... {4353 | $490] TRIS 48-5] Ses] og] Woe) Gem) seme) el a) ie 
, , P , ? , . F P 
Nath oeseset see ies| ues) fue] i rs] SB] bee) gaelees| ae) rs) oe 
seiniihide Whdted? Sora. ere 1953} 6450] 2,771 | 43-0| | 743| 11-8] 3551] 7,013 "667 | 68-8| 551) 7-9) 3,053 
a 1954] 6513} 3,031 | 46-5| 401| 6-8] 3568] 1474 3/908 2-3; 552 a 3,299 
| 
Realestate it) Sat] bee as] S] eal Ral pee] aeeelmeel ue) os) 1st 
Phoenix.......e.see0s 1953} 11,296 | 5,267 | 46-6] 920) 8-8 17,683 | 9,944 | 66-8| 491) 2-8) = 1,074 
san teonan’ 1954] 11,134] 5.972 | 53-6] 135 | 1-8 18,307 | 10,149 | 65-4) 673 | 3-7| 1,333 
Prudential .:..........0005 19535] 4,374 2,162 | 49-4 416 | 9-6 2,075 | 1,182 3,694 | 61-4 303 | 4-2! 5,648 
Londen & Globe) =... «<3. 1953 | 31,209] 14,869 | 47-7] 2537 | 8-2| 21,484] 39,497] 23,943 | 60-6 694, 1:8) 20,549 
1954] 30,982 | 15,422 | 49-8] 1809) 6-8] 22393] 41,146| 24,022| 68-4| 1,962| 4-8 21,209 
Royal Exchange ........... re oon ase | = 1am oc 4,771 101s ven oe 1 1-8 - 
: A ’ | * . J . . . | ’ 
Scottish Union & National... 4 i923] Poco |  2tat | 50-8) 118 oo) oa 1,742 oe | 64-8 mt S3' a8 
-», F3963 | 6159 | S453 | 40-7 | — eae l oe |” Seen laos sre] cea) gsy|7.3| 2996 
S08 bs ics Caso waees aonb 1954 1.402 3.498 | 47-3 490 6-6 2 vene 3,912 8 625 8-5 9.953 
193] 4169; i917 | 46-0|  479|41-8| gett! 130s] -@ibe | see} 192| 2:6| 515 
Vorlee é.55 Sd skis sek cuss 1954 4.261 1978 | 46-4 ? 3 3 4,154 5 3,383 
mF | 46-4 390} 91) 2,715] 7,932| 4513| 66-9); 276) 35 5h 
{ i 
j ‘ | J ; 
aes hes 185,916 85,447 46-0 | 16,600 8-9 | 118,285 | 251,241 | 129,758 | 55-6 | 10,918) 4-4 120,696 
3 1954) 99,237 | 91,809 48-6 | 10,618 | 5-6) 118,078 | 266,807 | 140,000 | 55-8) 13,774) 52 128,793 


(a) Reserves for unexpired risks, estimated liability under outstanding accident and 


. ° ag i t tal reserves 
(where maintained). (6) Additional reserves of 43,850,000 in. fire insursace accouat and of ETZO000 th uecidect and malsrelianeou iasuranc® 


account transferred to general reserve. 
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THE BURDEN OF 
Service that excels ESTATE DUTY 


YOU know, at least a proximately, what 
+ sepeemia Pp 
What do you require of an insurance company? it will involve on your estate. 


You need to know it is of good standing. The WE can help you to ease the burden and 
can explain how to take full advantage 
of the provisions of the 1954 Finance Act. 


‘General’ is the third largest British Insurance Company 
Sor fire, accident and marine business. Its rates and terms 


must be competitive. The ‘General’ is independent and THE 
offers advantages usually unobtainable elsewhere — the 


BONUS SCHEME on fire and household policies is an SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
example, Above all, it must provide you and your INSTITUTION 


clients with a prompt and efficient service. The FOR 


‘General’ has been built on a reputation for SERVICE MUTUAL LIFE ASSU RANCE 


THAT EXCELS, 
ESTABLISHED 1837 


General 


HEAD OFFICE: 
ACQIDENT FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 


CHIEF OFFICES: PERTH (SCOTLAND) & LONDON 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 2 
FUNDS EXCEED £36,000,000 








GUARDIAN ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1821 


on . 


















LONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE: COMPANY LIMITED 









Head Office: 


68 King William Street, London, £.C.4 


Chairman : The Rt. Hon. Lord Blackford, D.S.O., D.L., }.P. 
General Manager: F. R. Norton F.1.A. 











INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE 







BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON: 


LAW COURTS: 21 Fleet Street, E.C.4 
LIME STREET: 3 & ‘ Lime Street, E-C.3 
WEST END: 4 Cavendish Place, W.1 


ORDINARY ASSURANCE 
















FIRE AND GENERAL INSURANCE 







The Company transacts all the principal 
classes of INSURANCE BUSINESS 


as Trustee or Executor 






Ofeas CAT. ae: 
£50 000.000 





and acts 








Total Income: Total Funds: 
£23,170,000 £60,500,000 





Chief Office FINSBURY SQUARE LONDON EC2 
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i BRITISH INSURANCE 


COMMERCIAL 
UNION 
GROUP 


A WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION 
OFFERING FACILITIES FOR 


INSURANCES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


UNION ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY LTD 


OCEAN ACCIDENT AND 
GUARANTEE CORPN. LTD 


BRITISH GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


PALATINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LTD 


EDINBURGH ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LTD 


NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD 


WEST OF SCOTLAND ~- 
INSURANCE OFFICE LTD 


BRITISH AND EUROPEAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 
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& The 
Sign 
of 
Security 


The Company’s QUINQUENNIAL» VALUATION 

falls due on 3!st December 1955 and all WITH PROFIT 

LIFE POLICIES effected on or before this date will 
share in the BONUS distributed. 


In 1954 the Directors increased the rate of INTERIM 
: BONUS by 6/-%. 
Head Office : London Office : 


35 St. Andrew Square, 20/24 Moorgate, 
EDINBURGH, 2 LONDON, €E.C.2. 


“UNITED 
FRIENDLY 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. 


LIFE, FIRE, BURGLARY. 
SICKNESS, PLATE GLASS, 
HOUSE PURCHASE 
ENDOWMENTS, Etc., Etc. 


R. G. BALDING, 
Managing Director. 


42 Southwark Bridge Road. 
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Industrial- Assurance 


Last year industrial assurance funds of the 14 com- 
panies—some proprietary and some mutual—and 111 col- 
lecting friendly societies that do industrial business passed 
the £1,000 million mark. Since the end of 1944 these 
funds have grown from {£594 million. The 10 offices 
included im the table account for more than go per cent of 
the total business, all of it done in the United Kingdom, 
and among the friendly societies the Liverpool Victoria and 
the Royal Liver together account for over 80 per cent 
of the fifth of the industrial assurance market that is claimed 
by the friendly societies. Nonetheless, the expansion of 
new industrial assurance business has been slower than that 
of the ordinary branch. The offices in the table reported 
new sums assured of {255.8 million, against {249.4 million 
in 19§3 and £242.0 million in 1952. 

About three-quarters of all the new business nowadays 
takes the form of endowment insurance. In that and in 
other ways the distinction between industrial and ordinary 
life assurance is steadily narrowing. The offices are giving 
industrial assurance a new look with the more attractive 
name “ home service insurance.” Indeed, the collection 
of premiums at the door at weekly—or increasingly at 
monthly—intervals, as opposed to payments through the 
post or by banker’s order, is the only real difference now 
remaining. The days when the great majority of industrial 
policies were taken out to avoid a pauper’s funeral have long 
vanished. So far only the Prudential has given its industrial 
branch policyholders full contractual rights to participate in 
the profits of their branch. They receive the same propor- 
tion, not less than 90 per cent, as do the ordinary branch 
policyholders. But other offices pay bonuses ex gratia to 
industrial policyholders, and bonuses last year tended to be 
higher than in 1953. 

Expense ratios, that is the ratio of cost of management 
including appropriations to staff bonuses and superannua- 
tion funds to premium income, are being slowly forced 
down. They have been one of the points of criticism against 
industrial assurance. The average ratio was 30.5 per cent 
for 1953 compared with 30.8 per cent in 1952, while for 
the collecting societies the ratio was 35.2 per cent for 1953 
compared with 38.9 per cent in 1952. The very nature of 
this business makes wages and salaries a heavy burden, and 
it is hard to see how the ratio can be pushed much below 
30 per Cent. 


The other feature of industrial assurance that attracts the 
eye of the critics is the lapse ratio, that is the number of 
policies forfeited without grant of free policies or payment 
of surrender values because they have been in force 
for too short a time, expressed as a percentage of the 
number of industrial assurances taken up during the year. 
The ratio was 18.3 per cent for the companies in 1953, the 
same figure as in 1952, though in 1949 when figures first 
became available the ratio was 24.3 per cent. For the 
societies the ratio was 22.1 per cent in 1953 compared with 
23.4 per cent in 1952 and 23.2 per cent in 1949. 

An unusual event in the industrial assurance world was 
the marketing at the end of last month of the shares of the 
Refuge. The capital of this company—the third largest 
proprietary industrial-cum-ordinary ffice—has been 
reorganised into 300,000 A ordinary shares {1 and 600,000 
B ordinary shares 10s. ranking pari passu, except that the 
B shares have no voting rights in normal circumstances. 
Although the shares of the industrial-cum-ordinary offices 
lack some of the growth characteristics of the shares of the - 
composite offices, they have benefited from the removal at 
the General Election of the threat of nationalisation or 
“ mutualisation.” At the end of April, the yield differential 
between composite and industrial assurance shares, accord- 
ing to the Actuaries Index, was 1.08 per cent ; by the end 
of June the differential had narrowed to 0.73 per cent. 2 





TABLE XII.—PREMIUMS, PROFITS, INTEREST AND 
DIVIDENDS—20 OFFICES 






InteREST EARNINGS 
AND DrvipENDS 









UNDERWRITING 
Prorrts* 








Ratio 
N et I nterest 
Ordin a — 
Dividends 


Net 
Interest 
-| Earnings 














TABLE XIII.—INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE 1953-54 











£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
Britemeé °. 565s ec ink i ddas cethe eae 46-3 49-7 1-4 
Co-epeRieie igs awiak Sin (owes cas 75-6 83-5 18-5 
Liverpool Victoria ..........66.-0% ae _—. <a. 
London & Manchester .....+.....- : . . 
P ws Va Sak Cd Keita y aes cue 105-2 110-6 15-8 
Prema so kas bo two 0 ks «uno nen ss 367-2 | 392-0 44-4 
Reltigt osc o55 5 sev eke cce ee ceed 51-9 60-8 9-5 
Reval BO os kis c¥cahe Sine 80 53-0 56-1 8-0 
Royal London Mutual ............ 69-6 14-5 9-0 
Wesleyan & General.......-«..... 14-8 15-5 2-2 
Total 10 Offices. ..............5--. 967-4 | 132-2 | 


(a) 34-2 per cent excluding non-recurring credit. (6) Average expense ratio. —_{¢) Average yield. (d) Nine mon 
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Assured Ratio on Funds 

1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 
mn, cent, | per cent. s. d. £s & 

‘s 0-9 OT peao- 1 28-6 { 38\|4¢48 
7 43-6 45-6 28-1 27741405 )})488 
6 29-0 30-0 32-6 32-1 | 4110 | 426 
6d 5-8 4-ld| 3-5 30-44} 4210 | 415 4 
‘5 29-4 30-2 30-1 30-0 | 4410 | 422 2 
-9 78-1 80:2 29-0 27-7 | 411 4) 4 8 1 
8 16-2 16-7 33-82} 338149 4 {| 432 3 
-4 16-4 16-3 34-4 421317 0} 319 8 
3 16-5 16-8 35-1 HO 1477 | 413 5 
3 "3-5 3-6 37-8 B77 | 48 1 | 4006 
‘9 | 249-4 32-0 | 31-Sb] 4 4 & | 48 % 
ths accounting peried. 
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TABLE XIV.—LIFE VALUATIONS (£’000) 





p, Annes Valuations 
ritannic :— 996 | 1,317 782 87 100 348 32/8 
(a) Ordinary Branch .........0.- a = 1,094 | | 1,442 858 95 125 364 34/~9 
1953 804 1,645 | 2,449 960 200 | 300 989 da 
(b) a5 epee CORO. oc oss 08h 000 1954 989 1.735 | | 2,724 1,060 225 350 1,089 
Co-operative :— 9 219 1.519 | 3 | 1,741 1,379 ave 100 262 | 32/-s 
(a) Ordinary Branchf .......+++. coe 262 1.7215 3 | 1,986) 1,643 Sue 50 293 A/-2 
‘al h 1953 226 1,863 | “ 2,097 1,306 se 500 291 ad 
(5) Industrial Branch......seseee 1954 29] 2.853 | . 3,152 2,291 ok 500 361 Me 
| 
1953 174 467 | 120 |; 161 493 |... 69 199 | 37/6 ( 
London Life®. ......ccsece eeseseees 1954 199 596 120 | 915 658 i es 48 209 40/-c i} 
London & Manchester :— 
di 1953 646 531d 1,177 898 45 5 2% | 30/-s 
(a) Ordinary Branch*® ........... 1954§ 234 550 | 1 431 7 - /-s “ 
1953 537 308 ; an 
(6) Industrial Branch*........... 19545 282 444 126 273 68 385 
Pearl :— 
' 1953 974 | 2,118 | 3,092 1,722 191 220 959 | 36/-s 
(a) Ordinary DORUON ass cde andere 1954 959 2,390 5388 Lai = a a 38/-s 
as 1953 835 2,254 , ‘ iad 
() Industrial Branch.........e¢- 1954 708 2.771 | | 3,479 1,737 550 842 
il 1953 596 | - 290 | 3 | $89 100 26 131 632 | 30/-s 
Provident Association of London... 1954 632 307 | wd 959 170 40 132 617 35/-8 
Prudential :— 
1953 592 | 10,105 ae 10,697 6,760 651 | 2,580 706 | 38/-s 
(a) Ordinary Branchf ..........% 1954 706 | 10,851 | «».(C) | L351 1s - +58 PR 40/24 
1953 1,109 | 12,035 ne : : : ; aa 
0 eee -Ui9s4 | 173 | 13052 |e | 14,225 | 8974 | 190 | 3150 | 13 
Refuge :— | 
on as 1953 1,215 Rae tks 2,831 2,322 200 100 209 | 30/-s 
(a) Ordinary Branchf ........--. 1954 209 1/5105 = | 1.719 1421 2 “sp 218 32/-8 
e ; 4 , i eee | , , eee 
() Industrial Brancht eeweeeeeeese 1954 866 | 1,2965 85 | 2,247b 1,888 250 ae 109 
Wesleyan & General :— i 
1953 62 | ws] 2 422 262 sine 83 Tl | 30/-s 
(a) Ordinary Branchf ........... 1954 17 =| 3136 | 18 408% 300 ot 25 83 32/-8 
60 | 0 | sine sn 
(5) Industrial Branch........+. we ion 71 | — a i. “a 32 4 
i 
Biennial Valuation 
National. Mutualf 3F...cccccoscccs 1951-1952 106 479 | ois 585 412 . si 73 100 36/-¢ (} 
| 1953-1954] 100 | 564 | Sil | 1,165 oi: 400 u5 | 50/~ 
Triennial Valuations | 
Eagle Start .......ssee0. dad isa 11947-19513] 150 | 2,798@| 1,313 4,261a 372 66 3,425 398 | 36/-s 
| 1952-1954 398 | 613 | fd) | 1,071 325 36 Ke 710 | 43/-s 
Life Association of Scotlandt ..../| 1949-1951] 88 | 6162, ... 104a | 230 18 380 76 | 28/-s 
| 1952-1954 76 | 302b | ww 318 285 23 is 70 | 36/-s 
National Provident.........esses- 1949-1951 530. | 1,284 | 1,814 1,087 tid 150 517 | 35/-5 (30 
| 1952-1954 577 | 1,785 | 2,362 1,627 int 150 585 | 42/6s (* 
Royal Exchange .....+ssceeseees- | 1949-1951 493 | 1092 ; .. 1,585 829 223 sid 533 | 32/-3 
| 1952-1954 533 | 1,489 ‘it 2,022 1,126 281 ae 615 | 42/- 
Sun Lifef ...0..sscescecescvares 1947-19513} 808 | 6,715a wee 71,5234 | 3,355 373 3,250 545 | 20/-5(" 
, 1952-1954 545 | 4,048 aa 4,593 | 3,622 402 Fe 569 | 40/-8 
Wack cars snc vccsaniacciess 1949-1951 152 1,263 9 1,424 631 - 103 500 190 | 40/4 
1952-1954 190 | 1,233 16 1,439 1,139 127 oss 173 | 45/4 
Marine & General.........ss0000- | 1949-1951} 154 | = 339 ei 393 210 oe 15 168 | 40/- 
| 1962-1954} 168 | (366 eve 534 390 eon - 39 105 | 42/-8 
Quinquennial Valuations 
Friends’ Providentt .............. _ 1945-1949 283 897 ss 1,180 622 ie 100 458 | 50/~ 
| 1950-1954 458 1,889 ae 2,3476 | 1,223 ‘id 250 874 | 50/+ 
Cigna Savina cx ac dass cae ches | 1945-1949 127 821 100 1,048 741 in 225 | 30/-s 
| 1950-1954 225 1,482 15 1,722 1,277 193 ‘i ce i 4 
Law Un‘on & Rock.........50... | 1945-1949 47 538 107 692 546 j 8 | 28/~ 
| 1950-1954 8 | 1,064 ae 1,139 731 al 250 71 | 4/~ 
<5 
North British & Mercantile ....... 1945-1949 146 | 2,305 556 3,007 213 | 26/~ 
1950-1954] 213 | 3,847 Be $350 339 150 321 | “0/- 
Riera Fiche biked cohen tienes | 1945-1949] 2,037 3,108 os 5,145 1,977 2,216 | 3’ 
1950-1954} 2,216 | 4,066 a 6,282 | 2,713 300 1,000 2,269 | 35-8 


* Valuation basis changed 1953. + Valuation basis changed 1954. uinquennial valuati i 1 alternative class 
bonuses take the form of reductions in premiums. (*) Plus 28/-s for 1951 hoses for that waar i ca Gaae aa emit of endowment 
assurances). (*) On United Kingdom policies ; different rates apply overseas. (*) Rate applicable to en ent assurances - a higher rate honus 
is paid on whole life assurances. (*) Minimum rate ; bonuses on sliding scale. (*) Bonus on current series opened January 1. 1950. (a) Includi 
an unspecified sum released from actuarial reserves. (b) Excluding an ified sum applied to strengthen actuarial reserves. (c) 11,900, 
released from investment reserve and transferred to actuarial reserves, £3,000,000 in the inary Branch and £8,000,000 in the Industrial Heanch. 
(4) £1,300,562 released from investment and other reserves and transferred to actuarial reserves. s=Simple bonus calculated with referenc: ‘ 


sum assured only. c=Compound bonus calculated upon the sum assured and existing bonuses. 
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